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DETROn 


How  to  get  a  woman 
to  buy  your  brand 


To  get  a  woman’s  preference  for  your  brand, 
your  advertising  is  most  effective  when  it  is 
fitted  into  the  pattern  of  her  life,  and  when  it 
has  enough  power  to  overcome  the  competitive 
appeals  of  other  brands. 

For  that  kind  of  selling,  no  medium  can  match 
the  newspaper.  It  is  the  medium  which  every 
woman  reads  and  to  which,  more  than  to  any 
other,  she  turns  each  day  for  buying  ideas. 

More  than  any  other  medium,  the  newspaper 
has  the  penetration  and  impact  and  the  active 
reader  interest  and  response  that  enable  you  to 
turn  to  your  advantage  today’s  selling  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  retail  level.  More  than  any  other,  it 
can  help  you  get  dealers  to  stock  and  push  your 
line  because  it  delivers  what  dealers  want — 


quick  sales  in  continuing  volume. 

In  the  big  Chicago  market  the  best  way  to  get 
women  to  buy  your  brand  is  to  advertise  it  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  With  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  circulation  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper,  the  Tribune  can  best  help  you  get 
sales  and  build  a  consumer  franchise  that  pays 
off  in  a  strong  market  position  for  your  brand. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  pleased  to 
work  out  with  you  a  consumer-franchise  pian 
such  as  other  advertisers  in  your  field  are  using 
with  success.  He  can  show  you  how  it  can  in¬ 
crease  your  sales,  strengthen  your  operations 
and  get  greater  returns  from  your  advertising 
expenditure.  (Jet  in  touch  with  him  now,  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


He  gets  the  word  to 

those  who  get  around 


Miamians  are  different  in  lots  of 
ways,  one  of  them  being  that  more  of 
them  are  "people  who  get  around"  than 
you'd  be  likely  to  find  in  most  places 
many  times  Miami's  size. 


One  reason  is  that  most  Miamians 
came  from  somewhere  else  and  aren't 


the  stick-at-home  type:  they're  used  to 
going  far  afield,  and  they  do  a  lot  of  it. 
Another  is,  Miami  with  its  billion-dollar 
purse  is  just  plain  full  of  folks  who  have 
the  time  and  the  means  to  travel  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  they  please! 


Significantly,  when  it  comes  to 
travel,  Miami  comes  to  Franklin  Smith, 
travel  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  For  like 
endears  itself  to  like  .  .  .  and,  what  with 
Frank's  nigh  40  years  of  traveling  where¬ 
of  he  speaks,  discriminating  Marco  Polos 
know  his  like  is  nowhere  else  in  town. 


Europe  called  as  the  '20s  roared,  and 
Franklin  hopped  aboard  the  President 
Harding  as  publicity  man.  On  her  and 
the  Leviathan  he  sailed  th9;^seas  for 
years,  posing  seasick  cheesecake  V  .  • 
'tween  forays  to  the  Folies  and  the  won¬ 
derland  of  German  marks  when  a  buck 
brought  a  bucketful  in  Baden-Baden. 


A  night  that  enriched  his  experience 
and  Monte  Carlo,  too,  soured  Frank  on 
this  routine  and  planted  the  wild  surmise 
that  Balboa  and  Greeley  were  right. 
Leapfrogging  to  California  on  a  chain  of 
city-room  stints,  he  served  in  turn  as  San 
Diego  Exposition  travel  promotion  ma¬ 
hout  and  Sunday  copy-desk  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  compiling,  mean¬ 
while,  a  travel  agents'  bible  of  hotel 
rates  and  floor  plans  that  drew 
notices  from  burglars,  too. 


rave 


Travel's  the  only  balm  for  itchy  feet 
like  Franklin  Smith's,  and  he  started  early 
applying  the  cure  —  when,  as  truck¬ 
driving  instructor  in  the  hired  forerunner 
of  the  motor  transport  corps,  he  grabbed 
a  free  ride  to  Mexico  with  Pershing's  ex¬ 
pedition  after  Villa.  Came  the  first  Big 
Boil,  the  Army  beckoned,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  the  deal  —  by  jumping  into 
a  unit  that  took  its  training  in  Hawaii. 


Back  East  again  in  his  own  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  prodigal's  return,  he  served 
time  in  wartime  Washington  posts  with 
OWl  and  NAREB  before  winging  to 
Miami  where,  in  charge  of  the  city's 
news  bureau,  he  turned  out  the  notable 
50th  anniversary  brochure.  And  so  to 
the  Daily  News,  where  he's  written  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after  .  .  .  and  where  his  big, 
travelwise  following  finds  Franklin 
Smith  a  Baedeker  to  bank  on  as  they 
travel  through  the 


Miami  Daily  News 


FLORIDA 


LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 
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A  better  newspaper . . . 

A  better  selling  medium  . . . 

both  are  symbolized  by  our  NEW  name 

"The  Chicago  American  " 


ad  in  our  April  6  edition  explains  why 
The  Herald'Ameriran  is  now  The  Chiea^o  American: 
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In  Her  Mother's  Footsteps —“Mother  did  all  right  and  I  hope  to  do  as 
well,”  says  Telephone  Operator  Betty  Miller.  She’s  shown  here  with  her 
mother.  ^Irs.  Ruby  Miller,  a  telephone  Service  Assistant. 


Mothers  and  Daughters  Doing  Fine 

>l»ny  work  in  l«‘lo|ili4»n«‘  off !<*«>!« 

in  ronimnnilioN  I lirouifhoui  llio  ronnfr>' 


It  happens  over  and  over 
again.  A  daughter  sees  how 
much  her  mother  likes  her 
telephone  job  atid  decides  she 
would  like  to  work  there,  too. 
So  in  she  comes  to  put  in  her 
application. 

When  daughter  follow's 
mother,  and  brother  follows 
sister,  and  son  follows  father, 
you  get  a  pretty  good  line  on 
how  people  feel  about  the  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

They  know  from  firsthand 
experience  that  “it  is  a  good 
place  to  work.” 


Like  Mother.  Like  Daughter. 

Betty  Jolinson  (left)  is  a  Servic^e 
Order  Typist  in  the  same  teleplione 
building  where  her  niotlier,  Mrs. 
Dena  Jolinson,  is  Business  Offl<?e 
Supervisor.  Mrs.  Jolinson's  aunt 
and  cousin  are  teleplione  employ¬ 
ees.  too. 


Bfll  Tvlvphonv  Good  Place  to  Work” 


Our  h^eaderA  .Sc 


I  Letter  from  Korea 

To  THE  Editor:  By  all  accounts 
lately  the  Korean  war  correspond¬ 
ent  seems  to  be  a  hard  drinking, 
poker-playing,  lazy  character  with¬ 
out  sufficient  courage  to  leave 
the  press  billet  at  Seoul.  I  am  fed 
to  the  teeth  with  such  reports. 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  have 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

1  was  a  correspondent  for  the  As- 
;  sociated  Press  in  Korea  in  1950 
I  and  am  now  on  military  leave  to 
serve  as  public  information  officer 
!  for  the  First  Marine  Division. 

1  was  a  Marine  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  in  World  War  11  and  I 
j  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  war  cov¬ 
erage. 

I  I’ve  crawled  through  a  trench 
line  with  George  Sweers,  an  AP 
photographer,  with  enemy  76 
millimeter  shells  brushing  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

I’ve  been  with  Walter  Simmons 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  a  tank 
shoot. 

To  my  knowledge  Forrest  Ed¬ 
wards  of  AP  crawled  under  mor¬ 
tar  fire  to  within  40  yards  of  the 
Chinese  positions  to  interview 
Marines. 

I’ve  seen  Fred  Painton  of 
United  Press  at  a  gap  in  the  hills 
through  which  our  wounded  were 
streaming  under  constant  artillery 
and  mortar  fire. 

Ed  Hymoff  of  International 
News  Service  made  the  trip  to  an 
outpost  one  and  a  half  miles  into 
enemy  territory.  This  outpost  is 
embraced  by  the  Chinese  on  three 
sides  and  is  under  almost  constant 
enemy  fire.  The  day  Hymoff  went 
I  out  was  no  exception. 

I  I’ve  seen  Tex  McCrary  of  NBC 
I  in  the  very  last  trench  between 
him  and  the  Chinese  with  a  tape 
recorder.  And,  by  the  way,  Lou 
Cioffi  of  CBS  didn’t  get  wounded 
in  the  press  billet  at  Seoul. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  did  Fred 
Waters,  the  AP  photographer. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Korea 
this  time.  I’ve  seen  Homer  Bigart 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
trooping  the  line.  Jim  Robinson 
of  f4BC-TV  has  taken  a  sound 
camera  to  within  200  yards  of  the 
enemy. 

The  list  is  long  and  should  in¬ 
clude  Hal  Levine  of  Newsweek, 
Don  Dixon  of  INS,  Rembart 
James  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
Sarah  Park  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Dennis  Corley-Smith  of 
Reuters,  Greg  McGregor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  John  Casserly 
of  INS  and  others. 

Does  that  sound  much  like 
these  people  have  no  guts?  Nuts! 

The  correspondent  at  Seoul  to 
reach  this  division  command  post 
has  to  drive  an  hour.  To  reach 


the  front  lines  is  another  hour,  ' 
People  just  don’t  pop  up  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed. 

Editors,  I  am  told,  are  scream¬ 
ing  for  combat  pictures.  This  is 
a  night  war.  What  are  the  pho¬ 
tographers  supposed  to  do?  Go 
out  on  the  patrols  with  flash  bulbs? 

One  other  point  to  remember: 
This  front  is  155  miles  wide  and 
each  company  of  each  division  has 
patrols  out  every  night,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  normal  outposts  and  listen-  k 
ing  posts.  Each  of  these  compan- ' 
ies  is  a  potential  story.  It  depends 
on  the  enemy. 

I’ve  heard  complaints,  too,  that 
the  truth  —  the  real  truth — isn't 
coming  out  of  Korea.  Don’t 
blame  the  correspondents.  They 
know  what  is  going  on.  Take  the 
matter  up  with  the  censors. 

For  example,  the  correspondents 
long  have  known  that  an  ammu¬ 
nition  shortage  existed.  Could  they 
write  about  it?  General  James  A. 
Van  Fleet  finally  told  the  story  at 
a  Congressional  hearing. 

In  this  outfit  we  don’t  molly¬ 
coddle  the  correspondents  or  try 
to  play  nursemaid.  We  simply 
tell  them  where  the  fighting  of  the 
moment  is  taking  place  and  ask 
them  if  they  want  to  go.  At  the 
moment,  I  can  think  of  only  twO| 
correspondents  who  have  said  no. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  answer 
enough. 

Bem  Price 
Captain,  USMCR 

Korea 
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Woman's  Page: 

“Her  half-hat  of  pink  feathers, 
featured  rhinestones,  pink  satin 
shoes  and  short  pink  gloves.”— 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 


“A  former  night  club  singer. 
Mrs.  Smith,  whose  husband  is, 
from  Texas  and  said  to  be  in  oil. 
was  glamorous  in  white  satin  with 
a  white  fox  stole.” — Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express. 


“As  the  club’s  regular  literary 
lesson.  Miss  Smith  will  interrupt 
the  poetry  of  Browning.” — Deser¬ 
et  News  &  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Telegram. 

m 

“The  matron  of  honor  wore  a 
headband  of  yellow  shattered  car¬ 
nations.”  —  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
Times  Recorder. 


“Miss  Smith  was  her  sister’s 
mail  of  honor.”  —  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press  Gazette. 
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Americ4nWeekly 


This 

is 

interest 


This 


Enthusiasm! 


Enthusiasm 


More  and  more  advertisers  are  running  in 
The  American  Weekly,  the  right  track  for  volume  selling 
in  the  major  markets  of  the  nation! 

*  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 
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WHY  PEOPLE 
SHOP  AT  A  &P 

Today  many  people  .  .  .  rich,  poor  and 
in-between  .  .  .  buy  tbeir  food  from  A  &  P. 

This  patronage,  built  up  through  the 
\  ears.  is  no  aeeident.  For  food  stores,  like 
newspapers,  earn  publie  support  by  ren¬ 
dering  a  publie  ser\  iee. 

We  are  not  satisfied  only  to  bring  our 
eustomers  equality  food. 

We’re  satisfied  only  when  we  save  our 
eustomers  money  and  still  give  them 
quality  food. 

To  do  this  job  w'e  must  eall  on  all  the 
experience  we  have  gained  in  more  than 
years  of  food  retailing. 

It  is  because  the  men  and  w'omen  of  A  &  P 
do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution  that  A&P  has  so  many  cus¬ 
tomers. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Unique  is  the  Daily  Mirror,  mimeographed  newspaper  of  the 
Navy's  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  ship  Muir  because  it 
provides  news  on  the  seven  seas  in  seven — plus  one — ^languages.  The 
added  lingo  is  that  of  the  crew — English. 

Troops  from  America,  Belgium.  Thailand.  Greece,  France.  Turkey, 
the  Netherlands  and  Ethiopia  are  transported  on  the  Muir  on  her 
U.  N.  run  to  the  frontlines  of  freedom  in  Korea.  Members  of  each 
foreign  contingent  edit  their  own  pages  of  the  paper. 

Foreign  typewriters  are  not  available  on  board  but  on  the  last  voyage 
the  Greek  troops  took  along  a  typewriter  of  their  own  and  the  Dutch 
gave  up  their  German  script,  using  English  type.  That  didn't  simplify 
the  Dutch  language  for  readers  of  other  nationalities!  The  Thailand 
and  Ethiopian  troops  laboriously  hand-printed  a  page  for  the  paper, 
a  tedious  task. 

On  a  typical  voyage  staff  names  of  the  U.  N.'s  quasi-foreign  news¬ 
paper  read  like  a  roster  of  world  melting-pot  nomenclature. 


★  ★  ★ 

Question  Marks  ?  ?  ? 

Was  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  on  March  12  the  first  to 
devote  its  editorial  space  to  an  open  letter  to  Malenkov,  inviting  him 
over  to  visit  a  typical  American  town  and  see  how  it  works,  lives, 
plays  in  freedom's  holy  light? 

How  will  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Korean  truce  proposals  affect 
the  speech-making  on  international  subjects  at  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  .4\PA,  ASNF,  and  AP? 


'A'  ★ 


Newsland  Notes 

— When  gallant  Senators  suggested  that  Utah's  Ivy  Baker  Priest, 
new  U.  S.  Treasurer,  should  substitute  her  likeness  for  George  Wash¬ 
ington's  on  the  one-buck  bills,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  pictured  her 
on  a  dollar  note,  3-cols.,  page  one.  Pretty  money! 

— Doubleday  on  April  2  published  “Killer  Loose!”,  a  first  mystery 
novel  by  Genevieve  Holden,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman  and  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  She's  the  wife  of  Charles  D.  Pou,  State  Capitol  reporter  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

— .An  extensive  house  magazine  library  is  maintained  as  a  free  edi¬ 
torial  service  by  Gebbie  Press,  19  Fast  48th  Street.  New  York.  House 
journals  on  file  have  more  than  55,000,000  circulation. 

— First  newspaper  in  the  region,  the  Centinel  of  the  Northwest 
Territory — that  Centinel  is  no  typo — will  be  commemorated  by  a 
plaque  in  Cincinnati’s  new  main  Public  Library  in  connection  with  the 
current  observance  of  the  Buckeye  State’s  sesquicentennial. 

— Peter  the  Great  published  the  first  newspaper  in  Russia  250  years 
ago.  according  to  a  Moscow  claim.  It  was  concisely  called:  Journal 
of  Military  and  other  Affairs,  Worthy  to  he  Known  and  Remembered, 
which  Occurred  in  the  Moscow  State  and  Other  Neighboring  Countries. 

— Back  in  January,  Maud  O’Bryan,  columnist  for  both  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States,  wrote  us  that  Isadore  Moidel,  a 
Los  Angeles  attorney,  is  an  “ardent  Clippings  fan.”  Now,  our  feathers 
fall  a  little  as  we  discover  in  the  “Pasadena  Parade”  column  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  that  Mr.  Moidel  is  a  hobbyist — he  col¬ 
lects  and  reads  newspaper  columns  from  all  over.  Anyway,  Clippings 
is  now  a  connoisseur-collector’s  item,  which  is  something,  we  know 
not  what. 

— Fred  S.  Muerer,  a  New  York  public  relations  man  for  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  and  a  former  newspaperman,  who  admits  to 
being  a  chronic  Clippings  addict  (may  he  and  similar  suffering  souls 
never  be  healed  of  their  awful  affliction)  calls  attention  to  this  cutline 
under  a  picture  in  the  New  York  Retailing  Daily  of  a  large  group  of 
large  women  at  an  exposition:  “Crows  look  over  the  various  time¬ 
saving  housewares.” 

— At  a  season  when  grads-to-be  are  inquiring  how  to  become 
Washington  correspondents,  John  O’Donnell.  New  York  Daily  News 
(Capitol  Stuff),  advises  ’em  how  he  pulled  the  trick.  Just  20  years 
ago  he  left  the  Lindbergh  story  to  go  down  to  Washington  for  FDR’s 
inauguration,  got  stuck  with  a  $340  bill  at  the  Carlton.  The  banks 
were  closed,  the  home  office  was  short  on  scarce  cash  and  John  was 
ordered  to  stay  put  until  funds  were  available  for  carfare  home.  He 
stays  put. 
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electronics:  too  tough  for  Gl’s? 


by  liichanls  U'.  C()ffo)i 


As  a  \vlu)k“,  the  ai'nied  forces  of  the  I’liited  States  are  not 
now  (iiialitied  to  handle  at  top  etliciency  the  advanced  elec¬ 
tronic  eipiipment  onr  scientists  have  yiven  them.  We  are 
not  traininjr  enoiiKh  men  in  this  complex  science  to  operate 
and  maintain  what  has  been  developed. 

lUit  what  makes  these  statements  so  vital  is  that  we  an* 
makiiiK  still  another  mistake.  To  most  Americans  the  aver- 
ajre  Rii.ssian  is  a  beai'ded.  bomb-throwing  dullaid  whom 
onr  hi^rhly  trained  and  well  ecpiipped  trooi)s  could  (piickly 
knock  out.  That  .just  is  not  so  at  this  time.  Stalin  has  a 
hu^e  armed  foi'ce  of  hijrhly  skilled  and  trained  men  whose 
electronic  etpiipment  compares  favorably  with  our  own.  It 
is  true  that  their  ecpiipment  may  not  be  as  technically 
perfect,  nor  as  expensive  as  ours,  but  it  is  designed  for 
the  intelliKence  level  of  his  opeiatinjr  troops.  He  shoulil 
jret  between  80  and  DO  per  cent  maximum  utility  out  of 
his  electronic  frear.  Ours  is  uiuiuestionably  superior-but, 
combat  officers  tell  me,  too  often  we  only  jrvt  ai)i)roximately 
(U)  i)er  cent  of  its  potential  value.  This  is  caused  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  traininjr,  and  eipiipment  which  is  overly  complex, 
especially  from  a  maintenance  standi)oint. 

Our  readiness  for  an  electronic  war,  even  after  two  years 
of  Korea,  can  oidy  be  described  as  half-and-half- we  are 
half  trained  and  half  eipiipped.  It  mijrht  be  wise,  too,  to 
break  a  precedent  and  admit  that  even  an  American  can¬ 
not  be  made  into  a  proficient  technical  soldier  durinjr  a 
two-year  draft  period. 

Id.  Oen.  Orval  ('i>oke  of  the  USAF  points  out  that  we  do 
have  tremendous  national  assets  in  the  basic  trainability 
of  our  men- if  they  can  bi‘  held  in  service  lon^r  imouyh- 
anil  in  the  potential  output  of  our  production  lines. 

"These,”  lit*  says,  "compensate  for  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  .American  invi-ntive  jjenius  is  not  what  we  like  to 
think  it  is.  Who  invente<l  jet  aircraft'.'  Radar'.'  The  Rritish. 
Who  invented  such  things  as  the  recoilless  cannon'.'  The 
(lermans  and  the  Swiss.  Rut  .  .  ,  rtnilinin'i!  in 
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INDISPENSABLE  TOOL 


Newspapers  don’t  renew  their  subscription  to 
The  New  York  Times  Index  year  after  year  just 
out  of  habit. 

They  find  it  indispensable. 

And  so  will  you.  Twice  a  month,  a  new  issue  brings 
you  over  20,000  news  references,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  subjects  and  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations.  The  important  events 
are  summarized  .  . .  and  these  summaries  often 
come  up  with  all  the  facts  you  need. 

It’s  your  guide  to  all  the  news  published  every  day 
in  The  New  York  Times,  and  to  much  of  the  news 
that  appears  in  your  own  newspaper  or  any  other 
that  you  file.  For  each  reference  in  the  Index  gives 


you  the  original  publication  date  of  the  event,  en¬ 
abling  you  to  locate  the  full  story  in  a  hurry. 

And  it  costs  you  very  little  to  be  getting  The  New 
York  Times  Index  regularly.  Your  check  for  $35 
pays  for  a  full  year  subscription  to  the  twice-a- 
month  issues.  And  for  only  $50  a  year  you  can  get 
the  semi-monthly  issues  plus  a  copy  of  the  Cumu¬ 
lative  Annual  Volume.  The  1952  edition  is  now  in 
preparation. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  will  save  time  for  your 
busy  staff  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  If  you’re 
not  using  it  now,  we  suggest  that  you  have  your 
subscription  entered  right  away  so  your  file  of  the 
Index  will  start  with  the  January  1-15, 1953  issue. 


Nttw  IJork  Sinle^i 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


HE  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said. 

And  they,  when  they  heard  that  he  was  alive,  believed  not. 

And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they, 
believed  them  not. 

Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  .  .  .  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto 
them. 


And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.  Amen.  _ _ .kT 


As  reported  by  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke  and  John 
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Pulliam  on  Council 


To  Study  P.  O.  Service 


Washington  —  Senator  Frank 
Carlson  (R.,  Kan.),  Post  Office 
Committee  chairman,  this  week 
announced  the  appointment  of  a 
:  0-member  Citizens’  Advisory 
Council  to  help  in  a  comprehen- 
iive  investigation  of  the  Post  Of- 
ice  Department.  Four  of  the  10 
ire  in  the  publishing  business. 

Senator  Carlson  said  the  council 
A'ill  "assist  the  committee  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  objectives  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation”  as  authorized  in  a 
Vlarch  6  Senate  resolution  which 
appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
probe. 

Publishers  or  editors  named  to 
'.he  council  are  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam.  Indianapolis  Newspapers; 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  board  chairman 
of  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Ed  M.  Anderson,  pub- 
isher  of  weekly  newspapiers  in 
North  Carolina,  a  director  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association; 
and  Paul  D.  Sanders,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  Richmond.  Va. 

Others  who  will  serve  on  the 
council,  which  will  meet  with  the 
full  Senate  committee  for  the  first 
time  on  April  9,  are:  M.  Albert 
Linton,  board  chairman,  Provi¬ 
dent  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 
Chapman,  vicepresident.  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Jerseyville,  Ill.;  William  C.  Doher- 
■y.  president  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers;  John  R.  Tillot- 
>on,  Sr.,  director,  Associated  Third 
Class  Mail  Users.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Edward  B.  Rubin,  president 
of  Spiegel,  Chicago  mail  order 
Touse,  and  Robert  Ramspeck.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  federal  and 
state  regulatory  matters  for  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  a  former  Georgia 
congressman  and  one-time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 


Sen.  Carlson  said  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  investigation  has  the  “full 
endorsement’’  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  expects  to  reach 
six  end  results: 


Council’s  .4inis 

( 1 )  .An  improved  postal  service 
at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer; 

(2)  A  reduction  in  expenditures 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  by 
reason  of  improved  methods,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  devices; 

(3)  A  more  realistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  cost  ascertainment  system; 

(4)  The  proper  allocations  of 
cost  or  expenditures  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  against  the  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  mail; 

( 5 )  \  definition  of  congres¬ 
sional  ptilicy  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  as  a  service; 

(6)  Improved  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  morale  among  the 
ptistal  employes. 

Mr.  Carlson  said  the  committee 
will  look  to  the  Advisory  Council 
for  “practical  experience  and  op¬ 
erating  guidance”  to  achieve  the 
desired  ends  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  House 
Post  Office  subcommittee,  chair- 
manned  by  Katherine  St.  George 
(R.,  N.  Y.),  will  conduct  an  ex¬ 
haustive  probe  along  the  same 
lines  but  without  the  aid  of  an 
outside  group  or  without  special 
appropriation. 
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Phila.  Bulletin 
Orders  63  New 
Hoe  Press  Units 


Philadelphia — ^The  Phi'adelphia 
Bulletin  has  taken  a  major  step  in 
its  expansion  program  by  entering 
into  a  contract  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
for  the  purchase  of  63  new  pres's 
units  and  12  folders  for  deliveiy 
during  the  next  18  months. 

As  a  further  part  of  its  expan¬ 
sion  program,  the  Bulletin  has 
purcha.sed  38  Intertypes. 


iNe 

iOf: 


The  contract  with  Hoe  is  part  f.  announc 


of  a  program  which  ha.s  been  in 
the  planning  stage  since  World 
War  II.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
BACK  ON  HIS  BEAT— the  world  largest  order  ever  placed  for  news- 
beat  that  is,  Roy  W.  Howard  talks  paper  presses  at  one  tirne.  The  63 
with  soldiers  of  Nationalist  China  units  and  12  folders  will  comple¬ 
ment  the  already  extensive  equip¬ 


ment  now  being  used  by  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  at  its  Filbert  Street  plant,  and 
the  color  comic  printing  equipment  . 
now  being  used  for  the  Sunday 
Bulletin.  I  he  new  Hoe  units  will  . , 
provide  limited  color  facilities.  ’  • 

Construction  by  Hoe  of  the  ^  . 

Bulletin  press  order  is  expected  to  ivtter-ai 
take  a  year  to  complete,  under 
specifications  prepared  by  I.  P.  .  • 

Grant,  Bulletin  Mechanical  Super- 
intendent.  Harry  L.  Hawkins,  busi-  ,  I’ 
ness  manager,  handled  the  trans-  Basic; 
action.  ,  ,  ‘ 

In  the  latest  report  made  to  the  i  r  ^ 
•  •  1  j-  n  ui*  Philadelphia  Merchants  Associa-  ,  .  . 

HONORS,  mcluding  Republic  circulation  of  the  "J 

of  Korea  medal  and  a  renewal  of  —  •  n  n  n^f\  ntUmg 

personal  friendship  with  Gen.  Much  c 

Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Jlus  some  not-  '^e  Sunday  Bu  letin  69^10^  The 
able  news  stories,  are  among  the  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  la  g 


Rates  Up  .Another  10^5^ 
Second  class  mailing  rates  went 
up  another  10  per  cent  April  1. 
in  the  second  phase  of  the  series 
of  rate  increases  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1951. 

The  basic  charge  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  such  matter  went  up  10 
per  cent  on  April  1.  1952,  adding 
— according  to  Post  Office  officials 
— between  4  and  AVi  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  department  reve¬ 
nues.  The  second  increase  will 
add  a  like  amount.  A  third  10  per 
cent  increase  is  due  April  1,  1954. 

Former  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson  got  these  and 
other  postal  increases,  made  ef¬ 
fective  on  varying  dates,  and  said 
afterward  they  fell  far  short  of 
taking  his  service  out  of  the  red. 

The  present  Administration  has, 
as  yet,  stated  no  rate  policy.  Post¬ 
master  General  Summerfield  has 
adopted  as  his  own  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son’s  separate  proceeding  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  for  an  average  35  per  cent 
jump  in  parcel  post  rates. 


rewards  of  this  Far  Eastern  trip  evening  newspaper  in  America 
bv  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Bulletin,  started 


World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


Goodbye,  Pioneer 

One  of  the  last  hand-set  papers 


six  years  ago,  is  the  eighth  largest 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  began  publication  April 
12.  1847. 

In  1951  ground  was  purchased 


in  North  Dakota  has  suspended  'vith  railroad  siding  at  30th  and 
operation  because  of  insufficient  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  tiv 


income,  according  to  the  publish-  taling  an  area  of  six  acres  and 
er,  Earl  Rundle.  The  weekly,  the  approximately  10  city  blocks  from 


Rhame  Review,  was  founded  in  the  Bulletin’s  present  location.  The 
1908  by  H.  N.  Lynn.  tiew  property  adjoins  the  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Railroad. 

Architects  and  engineers  who  , 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby  have  been  working  on  building 

J.  n  J  plans  for  over  a  year  include 
\srGtS  ^CLDlUQt  riCtllK  George  Howe,  head  of  the  De- 
W.ASHiNGTON — Oveta  Culp  Hob-  partment  of  Architecture.  Yale 


by,  who  resigned  as  executive  University,  and  Ro^rt  Montgom- 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  an 


(Tex.)  Post  to  return  to  govern-  William  Ginsberg^  Associates,  con- 
ment  service  as  Federal  Security  'siting  plant  engineers. 


Administrator  on  Jan.  1,  is  the  na-  Robert  L.  Taylor,  assistant  busi- 


tion’s  first  Secretary  of  Health,  f*®**  manager,  has  been  serving 


Education  and  Welfare. 


as  secretary  and  coordinator  for 


Effective  April  11,  under  the  ‘he  Bulletin’s  building  committee, 
bill  signed  this  week  by  President  Bulletin  executives  have  traveled 


Eisenhower,  Mrs.  Hobby  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  of  $22,5()0  a  year. 


to  all  sections  of  the  country,  vis¬ 
iting  other  newspaper  plants  to  get : 


which  is  $5,000  more  than  the  the  latest  ideas  for  the  new  plant 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  issue. 


Guild  Scholarship 

Woonsocket,  R.  1.  —  A  $250 
scholarship,  to  be  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  to  a  high  school  senior  in  the 
Woonsocket  Cali  circulation  area, 
has  been  established  by  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Newspaper  Guild. 


FSA  job  paid.  She  was  the  first 
leader  of  the  Woman’s  Army 


A  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  Turner  Construction  Com- 


ICdUCl  Ul  IIIC  TTAJlIiailO  Z-RlllI/  -  t  i  1 

Corps  during  World  War  II.  She  5>f  New  York  and  Philadel-  j 

becomes  the  second  woman  to  pbia,_  for  the  construction  when  ; 


serve  in  the  President’s  Cabinet, 
the  first  having  been  Frances 
Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
the  Roosevelt  Administration. 


decision  is  made  to  go  forward. 

The  Bulletin  moved  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  at  City  Hall  Square 
in  1908.  The  seven-story  Bulletin 
Annex  was  added  in  1921. 
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jHew  ROP  Color  Service 
Offered  to  Newspapers 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sets  Up 
Pool  Facilities  for  All  Materials 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Milwaukee  —  A  low-cost  run- 
I  ofpaper  (ROP)  color  service  was 
part  p  announced  here  this  week  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  long  a  leader 
in  newspaper  color  development. 

ROP  Color  Service  for  News¬ 
papers.  providing  a  continual  flow 
of  color  material,  is  being  operat¬ 
ed  in  cooperation  with  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  of  Chicago. 

Seek  Color  Pool 
The  purpose,  as  told  to  E  &  P 
by  Journal  executives,  is  to  create 
a  nationwide  pool  of  color  mate¬ 
rial,  enabling  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers  to  improve  and  diversify  their 
editorial  color  subjects,  achieve 
better-quality  printing,  obtain 
more  color  advertising,  and  make 
it  easier  and  more  profitable  for 
newspapers  to  use  ROP  color  reg¬ 
ularly. 

Basically,  the  new  service  will 
help  newspapers  to  recapture  some 
of  the  costs  incurred  in  producing 
their  original  color  plates,  and  per¬ 
mitting  advertisers  to  do  the  same. 
Much  of  the  Journal’s  own  color 
material  will  be  offered  at  the 
start,  but  other  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  .service  will  con¬ 
tribute  some  of  their  color  work 
to  the  pool,  so  that  a  broader 
selection  of  editorial  subjects  and 
an  effective  interchange  of  color 
advertising  copy  can  be  built  up. 

The  “Color  Service  Center”  is 
a  fundamental  feature  of  the  new 
plan  which  creates  a  central  source 
of  newspaper  color,  setting  up  a 
color  library  from  which  repro¬ 
duction  materials  can  be  ordered 
by  subscribing  newspapers. 

Two  Basic  Services 
ROP  Color  Service  consists  of 
two  basic  elements:  (I)  a  Color 
File  to  be  issued  to  subscribing 
newspapers  every  week  in  season; 
(2)  a  mat  order  service  providing 
prompt  delivery  of  reproduction 
materials  of  the  units  offered. 

The  Color  File,  to  be  issued  at 
l«ast  40  times  annually,  will  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  color  items,  plus  tear 
sheets  of  color  work  having  al- 
ready  appeared,  and  advance 
proofs  of  copy  to  run  after  speci¬ 
fied  release  dates.  The  service  will 
offer  color  materials  from  five 
basic  sources: 

1.  Editorial  subjects  in  color — 
from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and 
other  newspapers.  (In  1952,  color 
appeared  on  575  Journal  editorial 
P»gcs). 

2.  Original  retail  color  ads — 
^  pages  a  year  from  the  Vogue- 
''^right  Art  Studios  of  Chicago — 
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pages  designed  especially  for  ROP 
newspaper  advertising  require¬ 
ments. 

3.  Color  advertising  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  stores — including  839  pag¬ 
es  of  color  advertising  placed  by 
local  stores  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  which  appeared  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  last  year,  plus  current  color 
ads  that  will  be  available  for  use 
in  other  markets. 

4.  National  and  Cooperative 
color  ads — suitable  for  adaptation 
to  local  use  by  retail  outlets. 

5.  Color  pages  from  other  news¬ 
papers — many  of  the  best  color 
pages  of  subscribing  newspapers 
will  be  made  available  through 
ROP  Color  Service. 

Recapture  Color  Costs 

The  “pool”  arrangement  will 
enable  newspapers  and  advertisers 
to  recapture  some  of  the  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  producing  original  plate.s, 
it  was  emphasized.  Mats  ordered 
from  such  pages  offered  through 
the  Color  File  will  bring  a  return 
on  each  unit  sold. 

The  combined  services  of  the 
Milwaukee  Joumal's  color  team 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
Company  assure  suKscribers  of  ca¬ 
pable  handling  of  their  color  con¬ 
tent  problems.  In  addition  to 
Lake  Shore’s  ability  to  produce 
high  -  quality,  low  -  cost  mats, 
Vogue-Wright  .-Nrt  Studios,  an  as¬ 
sociate  company  of  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype,  will  provide  50  origi¬ 
nal  color  pages  per  year  for  sub- 


•scribers  to  the  Weekly  Color  File. 

From  these  combined  sources 
will  come  food  pages,  fashion 
pages,  home  furnishings,  movie- 
television  stars  and  special  section 
covers,  all  in  color. 

The  Weekly  Color  File  of  idea, 
sample  and  resale  pages  will  cost 
$27.50  per  month  for  a  single  or 
combination  newspaper  whose  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  excess  of  25,000. 
The  same  service  will  be  offered 
to  newspapers  under  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  at  $21.50  per  month. 

ROP  Color  Service  mats  will  be 
offered  at  low  prices,  ranging  from 
$25  for  baked  mats  for  spot  color 
ads.  to  from  $55  to  $80  for  full 
color  page  mats,  and  from  $35 
to  $75  for  tabloid-page  full-color 
mats. 

Ml  ROP  mats  and  plates,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newly-perfected  Reilly 
Color  Tone  Plates,  will  be  made 
by  Lake  Shore  Electrotype,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Ekctrographic  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by 
Lake  Shore,  there  are  now  553 
daily  newspapers  printing  color; 
255  print  three  colors  and  179 
print  four  colors. 

Much  of  the  color  work  to  be 
offered  will  be  in  the  three-plate, 
full-color  medium  developed  by 
the  Journal.  The  three-plate  proce.ss 
is  readily  adaptable  to  other  news¬ 
papers  because  logos,  datelines  and 
text  presentations  appear  in  a 
separate  black  plate. 

The  Journal  is  prepared  to  bacK 
its  new  venture  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  ROP  color  to  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  nation  with  a 
heavy  promotional  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mailing  of  a  large 
brochure  to  800  newspaper  execu- 


Movie  Ad  in  Color 
For  Second  Time 

Chicago  —  State  Lake  Theater 
used  a  full-page,  four-color  ROP 
ad  to  announce  the  midwest  pre¬ 
miere  of  the  technicolor  motion 
picture,  “Moulin  Rouge,”  in  the 
April  2  issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  The  ad  marked  the  second 
time  United  Artists  has  used  full- 
page  color  copy  here  to  feature 
the  opening  o{  a  movie.  The  first 
time  was  Feb.  26,  1952,  announc¬ 
ing  “African  Queen.” 

lives,  800  advertisers  and  800  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  The  brochure, 
attractively  printed  in  full  color 
gives  all  the  details  of  the  plan 
and  invites  newspapers  interested 
in  color  to  participate  as  sub¬ 
scribers  and  contributors  to  the 
plate  pool.  (See  Pages  34-35,  thir 
issue  of  E&P.) 

The  initial  Weekly  Color  Filt 
going  out  this  week  contains  75 
or  more  typical  color  pages,  both 
editorial  and  advertising.  The 
second  file  to  be  issued  a  week 
later  will  include  about  40  such 
samples  and  the  third  file,  already 
in  production  at  the  Journal,  will 
include  35  sample  pages. 

The  Journal  has  been  jnakinc 
its  color  plates  available  to  score? 
of  other  newspapers  since  1946. 

Last  year,  the  Journal  cariled 
1,322,596  lines  of  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  announcing  the  new  ROP 
Color  Service,  Irwin  Maier.  Jour¬ 
nal  publisher,  said:  “We  believt 
so  wholeheartedly  in  the  vigor¬ 
ous  force  and  high  attraction  of 
newspaper  color,  as  a  circulation¬ 
building  factor  as  well  as  a  p<>- 
tent  advertising  sales  tool,  that  wt 
want  to  share  our  work  in  thi‘ 
medium  with  the  entire  newsp.ipe- 
industry. 

“We  want  to  create  an  actual 
(Continued  on  page  63  • 


ASSEMBLING  COLOR  FILE — Marquette  University  students  are  shown  assembiing  color  pages  for 
ROP  Color  Service’s  Weekly  Color  File  at  Milwaukee  Journal.  More  than  425,000  color  pages  are  being 
distributed  through  the  first  three  is.sues  of  Color  File  to  subscribing  newspapers. 
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Ray  McKinney  Dies; 
First  AANR  President 


Taft  Blames 


McKinney.  66. 


Ike  and  Humphrey 
On  Convention  List  'Stubbornness 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  M.  Humphrey,  noted  Mid- 
associated  with  the  Gannett  Com-  industrialist,  has  accepted  an 


For  ITU  Loss 


Raymond  H 

president  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  pany  for  4.^  years,  and  Ray  Me-  invitation  to  be  the  principal 
Son.  newspaper  representatives,  Kinney  had  been  a  member  of  speaker  at  the  annual  Associated 

the  board  of  directors  and  a  trus-  Press  membership  luncheon,  April 
tee  of  the  Gannett  Newspaper  nt  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
Foundation.  President  Eisenhower  has  ac- 

Throiigh  all  the  years  of  scrv-  eepted  a  bid  to  speak  to  the  Amer- 
ing  as  advertising  representative  '^nn  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
for  the  Gannett  papers  the  Me-  *®''s  nt  a  luncheon  session  during 
Kinney  firm  never  had  a  formal  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 

contract.  The  only  non-Gannett  April  16-18.  He  will  address 

paper  on  the  McKinney  list  has  Gridiron  Club  on  April  11. 
been  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Siiii-  The  Bureau  of  .\dverti.sing. 
Gazette  and  a  record  of  continu-  ANPA,  has  not  yet  announced  the 
oils  repre.sentation  lies  in  the  fact  speaker  for  the  annual  banquet. 

that  J.  P.  McKinney  first  handled  - — 

the  account  in  June.  1901.  His  Fresno  Proposition 


died  March  28 
at  United  Hos¬ 
pital,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  His 
home  was  in 
nearby  Harrison. 

Mr.  McKinney 
had  been  hos- 
p  i  t  a  1  i  z  e  d  for 
treatment  of  a 
cancerous  condi¬ 
tion  last  Winter. 

After  an  opera¬ 
tion  he  recupe¬ 
rated  sufficientlv  to  return  to  his 


McKinnev 


son  became  a  director  of  the  Sun- 


of  the  newspaper  as  the  No.  1 
advertising  medium.  He  spent  his 
whole  business  life  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  industry 
generally.  He  had  said  (E&P. 
Feb.  4,  1950,  page  11):  “News- 


ofiice  for  several  hours  a  day.  Gazette  Publishing  Co.  Ah©ad  in  ITU  Vot© 

He  was  stricken  again  and  re-  A  large  delegation  from  the  Chicago — With  about  a  third  of 

turned  to  the  hospital  a  week  be-  A.ANR,  including  all  of  the  past  the  vote  recorded,  unofficial  returns 

fore  he  died.  presidents  of  the  New  York  Chap-  show  the  Fresno  proposition  carry- 

Mr.  McKinney  was  highly  re-  ter.  and  about  50  executives  from  ing  hy  a  vote  of  14,522  to  12,294. 

garded  as  a  student  of  newspa-  Gannett  newspapers  attended  the  based  on  43  locals  of  International 

pers  as  well  as  a  crack  salesman  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  in  the  Typographical  Unon. 

Church  of  the  Re-urrection  at  The  proposition  would  limit 
Rye  on  March  31.  transfer  by  union  money  from  one 

•Mthough  Mr.  McKinney  shied  fund  to  another  to  $1,000,000,  ex- 

away  from  publicity  on  his  idea.s  cept  with  referendum  approval, 

for  improving  newspapers,  except  The  proposition  was  vigorously 

on  occasions  when  he  deemed  it  opposed  by  ITU  officers 
papers  .  .  .  are  a  product  of  the  necessary  to  pound  home  a  point  ^mong  the  43  locals  whose  re- 
fuiman  mind.  So.  as  the  mind  —and  then  he  would  do  it  in  paid  (y^ns  nave  been  reported  are- 
grows  and  progresses,  the  news-  advertising  space — he  was  a  tire-  Washington.  1  062  For  and  808 
papers  grow  and  progress.  And  less  participant  in  indu.stry  coun-  Against- New  York  3  PI  For  and 
the  papers  have  shown  constant  cils  3,453  Against;  ClevVland.  465  For 

improvement.  321  Against;  Milwaukee,  371 

It  was  largely  through  his  ef-  of  Gannett  executives  and  most  por  and  207  Against;  Chicago 
forts  that  there  now  exists  the  of  their  upcoming  understudies  ,  530  anj  ,,806  Against;  In- 
American  Association  of  News-  have  been  indoctrinated  with  Me-  dianapolis  501  For  and  118 
paper  Representatives.  Prior  to  Kinney  philosophies  through  his  Against-  ^n  Francisco  789  For 
1942  there  were  two  newspaper  informal  dis.sertations  at  the  Gan-  and  338  Against-  Detroit  679  For 
representative  organizations  one  nett  family  conferences  for  years  and  600  Against;  Philadelphia,  630 
in  New  3  ork  and  the  other  in  He  has  shared  the  platform  with  —  -  . 

Chicago.  Frank  Gannett  and  Frank  Tripp 

Mr.  McKinney,  as  president  of  in  these  annual  sessions  at  Roch- 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Repre-  ester. 

sentatives  Association,  set  up  com-  Part  of  his  energy  and  enthu- 
mittee  meetings  of  the  two  groups  siasm  for  his  work  can  be  summed 
and  saw  to  the  writing  of  by-laws  up  in  this  quote:  “I  believe  we 
for  a  national  organization.  From  should  make  many  sacrifices  for 
all  this  the  AANR  was  started  (newspapers)  so  that  they  will 

become  a  greater  instrument.  It's 
an  oblieation  imposed  upon  us  by 
society.” 

It  was  in  line  with  this  phi¬ 
losophy  of  sacrifice  that  Mr.  Mc- 

1910  and  in  that  year  joined  his  Kinney  gave  of  his  time  and  en-  . 

father’s  representative  firm.  By  ergy  to  furthering  the  usefulness  Guild  has  completed  nego- 

1913  he  had  become  vicepresident  and  acceptance  of  newspapers  as  f’^tion  of  new  contracts  with  both 

of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  and  in  a  medium.  He  strived  constantly  Albany  daily  newspapers, 

the  same  year  married  Miss  Esther  to  keep  newspaper  rate  cards  sen-  At  the  Knickerbocker  News 

Catherine  Erwin,  daughter  of  a  sible  and  to  protect  their  integ-  (Gannett)  and  Times  Union 
founder  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  rity.  He  vigorously  opposed  a  (Hearst)  wage  increases  of  from 
She  died  two  years  ago.  “newspaper  network”  idea  based  $2.50  to  $5  even  were  obtained. 

In  1918  Mr.  McKinney  estab-  on  special  discounts,  and  exclu-  At  the  News  merit  increases  were 
fished  the  London  office  of  the  sivity  in  a  market.  negotiated  for  four  employes.  All 

advertising  organization  and  be-  Causes  that  he  felt  would  be  increases  except  those  for  merit 
came  head  of  the  London  and  for  the  good  of  newspapers  as  a  were  added  to  minimums.  bringing 
European  offices  of  the  agency,  whole  he  supported  with  burning  the  top  bracket  to  $95.  At  the 
He  returned  to  America  and  zeal.  He  worked  for  greater  ac-  Knickerbocker  News  a  new  classi- 
opened  a  New  York  office  for  ceptance  of  the  Continuing  Studies  fication,  night  photographer,  was 
Erwin,  Wasey  and,  in  1920,  re-  of  Newspaper  Reading:  he  co-  inserted,  at  a  weekly  premium 
turned  to  the  J.  P.  McKinney  or-  operated  with  Frank  Tripp  in  es-  of  $5. 

anization.  In  1935  his  father  died  labfishing  the  wartime  Advertis-  A  maintenance  of  membership 
and  he  became  president  of  the  ing  Council  and  later  in  expansion  clause,  dropped  when  the  Taft- 
company.  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Hartley  Law  became  effective. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  has  been  ANPA.  again  was  negotiated  at  the  News. 


Oct.  19,  1942,  with  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ney  the  first  president. 

Born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July 
26,  1886,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in 


For  and  584  Against:  Pittsburgh. 
472  For  and  158  Against;  Los  An¬ 
geles.  944  For  and  397  Against; 
Fresno  80  For  and  35  Against; 
Houston,  338  For  and  1 1 1  Against; 
St.  Paul,  307  For  and  395  Against; 
Minneapolis  (printers),  341  For 
and  263  Against,  and  Minneapolis 
Mailers,  18  for  and  60  Against. 


lA 
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Guild  Contracts 
N©gotiat©d  at  Albany 

Albany,  N.  Y. — ^Tri-City  News- 


Washington — ^The  Internation- ' 
al  Typographical  Union  has  spent  t 
$25-million  fighting  the  Taft- 1 
Hartley  Act  out  of  “stubbornness," 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  co-author 
of  the  law,  declared  April  1  in 
an  oral  hassel  with  Woodruff  Ran- 
dolph.  president  of  the  union,  who 
was  testifying  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  proposed  revisions 
of  the  Act.  1 

Mr.  Randolph  was  giving  par¬ 
ticular  support  to  a  bill  to  allow 
the  closed  shop  in  the  printing 
trades.  He  charged  that  Senator 
Taft  was  interested  in  giving  the 
employer  the  sole  right  to  de¬ 
termine  who  would  be  hired. 

“I  think  if  an  employer  finds 
a  man  who  is  a  good  printer,  he 
should  be  able  to  give  him  a  job," 
Mr.  Taft  said,  adding  he  did  no; 
want  a  situation  where  a  man 
can’t  get  a  job,  no  matter  how 
good  he  is.”  unless  the  union  says 
so.” 

The  ITU  chief  retorted  that  the 
Senator  wanted  to  let  the  em¬ 
ployer  hire  anybody  he  wants,  bus 
that  the  union  insisted  on  the  right 
to  “share  in  the  decision.” 

Mr.  Taft  snapped  back  with  the 
declaration  that  the  ITU  not  only- 
shares  the  decision  but  had  power 
to  veto  it.  He  raised  the  question, 
if  ITU  Is  allowed  to  run  a  closed 
shop,  “how  can  we  logically  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  any  union  run  a  closed 
shop?” 

Mr.  Randolph’s  reply  was  that 
it  should  not  be  settled  by  law, 
“but  by  collective  bargaining.” 

The  Ohio  Senator  said  he  was 
concerned  with  “the  right  of  i 
man  to  learn  a  trade  and  get  a 
job”  without  permission  of  “extra- 
legal  bodie.s”  like  unions.  He  al¬ 
so  stressed  that  an  employer  must 
have  the  right  to  hire  the  most 
efficient  men,  lest  he  go  broke. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  the  ITU  has 
spent  $25-milfion  fighting  the 
T-H  Act,  particularly  the  closed  1 
shop  ban,  which  upset  ITU  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  past  100  years. 

Mr.  Taft  replied  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  due  to  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  “stubbornness.”  Other 
newspaper  unions  have  settled  for 
a  union  shop  in  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  hire  anyone  but  the 
workers  must  join  the  union  within 
a  specified  time,  usually  30  days, 
he  said. 
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S.  F.  N©ws  Nam©s  Hill 

San  Francisco — Robert  K.  Hill 
is  newly-appointed  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  it  is  announced  by 
Robert  K.  Stoltz,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Hill,  a  member  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization 
for  1 6  years,  has  been  with  the 
News  advertising  department  since 
1950. 
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lAPA  Board  Intensifies 
Defense  of  Freedom 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.  after  police  protection  was  denied 
—The  board  of  directors  of  the  or  removed. 

Inter-American  Press  A.ssociation  In  another  formal  resolution, 
at  its  semi-annual  meeting  here  the  board  pledged  itself  to  the 

March  28-29,  hearing  that  the  cause  of  ever  higher  standards 

battle  for  press  freedom  continues  of  ethics  in  journalism,  but  op- 

all  over  the  Hemisphere,  rededi-  posed  the  idea  of  a  conference  of 

cated  itself  to  that  fight  and  took  journalists  to  draw  up  an  Inter¬ 
steps  to  strengthen  the  association  national  Code  of  Ethics.  In  es- 

in  its  activities  for  the  benefit  of  sence  a  reply  to  an  invitation 

its  members.  United  Nations  for  its  AMONG  THOSE  who  gathered  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  for  the 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  opinion,  the  lAPA  board  said  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 

board  attended,  representing  the  such  a  code  “cannot  be  imposed  ciation,  March  28-29,  were;  Left  to  right — Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega, 

233  members  from  almost  every  from  above  at  a  time  when  stand-  of  El  Comercio,  Ecuador;  John  T.  O'Rouke,  Washington  (D.  C.) 


one  of  the  Americas.  Plans  were  ards  of  journalism  vary  so  greatly 
made  for  the  next  annual  meeting  from  area  to  area.’' 


News;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspapers;  and  Charles  E'ernandez, 
Latin-American  affairs  writer  for  the  Knight  Newspapers. 


of  the  association  Oct.  8-12  at  the 
Del  Prado  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

Freedom  Curtailed 
A  detailed  report  by  Jules  Du- 
Bois.  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee.  told  the  status  of  the 


John  S.  Knight,  head  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Chicago, 
Akron,  Detroit  and  Miami,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  session.s  as  president 
of  the  association. 

Force  Feared  by  Enemies 


ernmental  action,  automatically  dailies,  weeklies  or  magazines  pub- 
turn  to  us  for  help.”  lished  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Mr.  Heiskell  listed  as  a  “liabil-  except  those  of  continental  United 
ity”  the  fact  that  “the  U.  S.  press  States.  Expected  to  be  first  award- 
still  remains  relatively  unfamiliar  ed  in  1954  for  work  done  in  the 
A  u  •  1,  II  ui-  u  c  Latin  America  and  the  calendar  year  1953.  the  prizes  as 

.  „  .  -  Ueiskell,  publisher  of  problems  of  its  press.  Also,  he  sugge.sted  are:  a  bronze  plaque 

press  in  each  country.  He  stated  Life  and  chairman  of  the  lAPA  Latin  American  pub-  “in  recognition  of  meritorious 

freedom  of  the  prevs  is  curtailed  executive  committee,  reported  on  ,i,.f,grs  appear  to  consider  lAPA  public  service  on  behalf  of  the 
m  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  sUength  of  the  association  and  “simply  a  power  to  be  called  upon  nation  or  local  community  through 
Venezuela^  Paraguay  El  Salvador  stated  lAPA  is  now  a  force  „out,le  looms”  and  not  as  editorial  writing;”  $500  and  a 

the  Dominican  Republic.  .  .  .  Ifcared  by  enemies  of  the  press,  something  in  which  they  should  scroll  ‘in  recognition  of  the  work 
Danger  signals  are  appearing  in  The  dictators  of  our  hemisphere  be  working  members.  of  a  newspaperman  to  further  free- 

Cuba  Ecuador,  Guatemala  and  nave  learned  in  recent  years  that  vf.>r„enthi,lcp  Awards  dom  of  the  press”;  $500  and  a  scroll 

Peru.  ...  .  f”  action  inimical  with  -y-  ,  .  1  ni  i  fo*"  public  service  through  feature 

Asserting  “this  is  a  war  that  freedom  of  the  press  they  will  Tentative  plans  were  adopted  .  •  .  stories-  $500 

never  ends,”  Mr.  DuBois  said:  have  to  deal  with  the  lAPA  and  for  the  $2  500  annual  Mergen-  ^  scroU  for  meritorious  work 
We  must  persuade  thase  who  are  therefore  with  the  force  of  public  thaler  awards  to  be  administered  ^  cartoonist;  and  $500  and  a 
losing  heart  and  spirit — and  there  opinion.  They  can  no  longer  by  lAPA.  The  Mergenthaler  meritorious  work  by  a 

is  evidence  of  that — not  to  sur-  brush  u.s  aside.  In  fact,  in  re-  Linotype  Company  has  put  up  photographer, 
render  their  hopes  and  to  main-  peated  instances  they  have  either  the  money  for  the  next  25  years  .  ‘  ,  k  r  rln« 

tain  confidence  in  the  aims  and  backed  down  or  gone  to  great  for  awards  to  newspapermen  in 

work  of  our  association.  Our  only  pains  to  try  to  justify  their  ac-  honor  of  Ottman  Mergenthaler.  Mantilla,  of  El  Comercio,  Qutto. 
weapon  is  that  of  public  opinion,  tions  to  lAPA.  Many  editors.  The  awards,  tentatively  defined, 

If  we  employ  it  vigorously  and  when  faced  with  unfriendly  gov-  will  go  to  the  newspapermen  or. 

judiciously  as  we  have  done  in  - - - - - -  ‘o  increase 

Tap  A  Dor*llTTO  American  publication,  the  board 

adopted  a  resolution  noting  “the 

Gabriel  Clano's  Resignation 

r  j  countries”  and  expressing  the 

By  Charles  Fernandez  hope  “that  the  most  complete  pos- 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  sible  news  coverage  be  given  to 

plans  for  increasing  the  economic 

Montego  Bay — A  quiet,  aging  If  in  my  own  country  I  cannot  ties  between  American  countries 
rgnizr“nor' admit  "to  Colombian  editor  has  emerged  as  speak,  outside  of  it  I  should  re-  to  the  end  that  fulJ  information 


some  cases  we  shall  succeed  in 
staying  the  hands  of  tyrants  and 
oppressors.” 

In  a  formal  resolution,  the 
board  determined  to  resist  by 
every  lawful  means  seizure  of. 
the  press  by  predatory  govern¬ 
ments  and  strive  for  their  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  rightful  owners.  It 
said  that  “lAPA  will  neither  rec 


the  bogus  substitute  for  any  pub¬ 
lication  so  seized,  and  that  lAPA 
calls  upon  members  to  support 
this  position  faithfully  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  any  acts  or  relation¬ 
ships.  commercial  or  otherwise. 


another  dramatic  .symbol  of  the  main  silent.”  of  business  possibilities  may  lead 

grim  struggle  against  growing  su-  In  his  place  Cano  suggested  that  to  a  sounder  hemispheric  econ- 
oression  of  press  freedom  in  the  lAPA  directors  appoint  Alejandro  omy.” 

Western  Hemisphere.  Galvis.  the  fighting  editor  of  Van-  Members  of  the  board  were  en- 

White  -  haired  Gabriel  Cano,  giiardia  Liberal  of  Bucaramanga  tertained  on  three  occasions  at 
A.  V,.  modern  newspaper  plant  in  province.  cocktails  and  dinner  by  the  Gov- 

which  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  directors  who  knew  ernment  of  Jamaica  and  Governor 

substitute  publication  or  tend  to  =>  .cj'max  to  long,  tense  relations  perfectly  what  prompted  Cano  s  sjr  Hugh  Foot,  by  the  Trinidad 
complicate  or  delay  the  restora-  strongman  government  resignation  would  not  hear  of  it.  Guardian  and  the  Kingston 

tion  of  the  publication  and  its  came  here  to  resign  as  director  of  Unanmously  they  refund  to  ac-  cleaner. 
plant  to  the  rightful  owner.”  I’®  Tnter-American  Press  Associa-  cept  his  resignation  and  voted  to  Members  Present 

^  °  .  <ion.  place  Galvis  among  nominees  for  . 

Outrages  Condemned^  Cano’s  newspaper.  II  Espec-  directors  in  the  next  election.  .  Those  attending  the  two-day  ses- 

The  board  voted  to  act  in  con-  tador,  is  still  in  business,  he  ad-  Then,  when  the  committee  *'9"  were-^  Tom  Wallace,  ^dis¬ 
junction  with  the  Inter-American  vised,  but  he  had  passed  the  edi-  brought  Cano  back  to  the  council  ''■He,  Ky.,  honorary  president,  John 

Association  of  Radio  Broadcasters  torship  to  younger,  stronger  hands,  table  to  hear  the  news.  President  Knight,  president  Knight  News- 
in  issuing  a  joint  declaration  “con-  Then,  in  a  poignant  letter,  the  John  S.  Knight  voiced  his  per-  papers,  Chicago,  111.;  Raoul  Alfon- 
demning  the  outrages”  committed  small,  shy  and  obviously  heart-  sonal  as  well  as  association  con-  *0  Gonse,  vice^esident,  cf  Mun- 
against  El  Tiempo  and  El  Espec-  weary  journalistic  veteran  added:  gratulatioas.  Havana,  Cuba;  Robert  U. 

tador  of  Bogata.  Colombia,  and  “I  am  now  a  newspaperman  Cano  resumed  the  s;at  he  vol-  Brown,  treasurer.  Editor  & 
l^anguardia  Liberal  of  Bucara-  doubly  retired — the  result  of  a  untarily  had  vacated  and  with  lisher.  New  York,  Aimrew  Hei- 

■nanga,  Colombia,  whose  plants  dictatorship  of  years  and  of  other  tears  in  his  eyes  whispered  re-  ''^^cll,  chairman.  Life,  New  York, 

were  destroyed  by  armed  mobs  dictatorships  far  more  implicable.  peatedly,  “Thank  you,  thank  you."  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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logically  arranged  —  as  gathered 
from  Rutherford,  Konkle,  Ches- 
law,  Sheehan,  Cooper  and  Robh. 


By  James  Wright  Brown 

President,  The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 


arose  and  notified  the  court  that 
he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  defend¬ 
ant.  This  writer  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Chambers  did  not  know 
Andrew  Hamilton  had  been  called 
into  the  case,  because  the  latter’s 
strategy  in  the  pleading  was  so 
markedly  different  from  what 
Chambers’  started  out  to  be.  This 
suggests  also  that  Hamilton  must 
have  brought  himself  before  the 
bench  from  a  seat  among  the  spec¬ 
tators.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
once  again  James  Alexander’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage;  Hamilton  was  a  co-member 


Ned  J.  Bums  and  Edwin  Pearson  of  the  National  Park  Service  as¬ 
semble  the  figures  in  a  diorama  of  the  Zenger  trial  scene.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  feature  exhibits  in  the  Zenger  Memori!*l  at  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Building.  New  York  City,  to  be  dedicated  April  23. 


Part  IV 

Zkngir's  situation  was  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Now  he  was 
without  counsel  and  he  petitioned 
the  court  to  assign  a  lawyer  for 
the  defense.  The  court  appointed 
John  Chambers,  apparently  a 
competent  man;  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Middle  Temple  and 
enjoyed  a  good  practice  in  the 
province.  Chambers  pleaded  not 
guilty  for  Zenger  and  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  dispute.  He  needed  time 
to  prepare  his  brief  for  the  trial, 
so  he  requested  a  date  in  the  next 
term  of  the  court  and  also  a 
struck  jury.  The  trial  was  set  for 
the  fourth  of  August  next,  the 
court  adjourned  until  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  and  Zenger  contin¬ 
ued  to  pass  the  days  in  his  cell. 

During  the  summer  of  1735, 
while  Zenger  was  in  jail,  the  .Veti- 
York  Weekly  Journal  conducted 
the  same  enthusiastic  campaign; 
its  pages  were  filled  with  editorials 
on  law  and  behavior,  on  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  the  people  and  justice. 

Before  the  Court 

On  Monday,  August  4,  the 
Zenger  case  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Several  days 
before,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  Chambers  had  run  into  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
who  had  attempted  to  present  a 
list  of  forty-eight  persons  for  a 
struck  jury  which  was  clearly  not 
taken  from  the  freeholders’  book, 
and  which  apparently  included 
many  persons  holding  offices  “at 
the  Governor’s  pleasure.”  Finally, 
after  protesting  this  list.  Chambers 
obtained  a  court  order  for  a  new 
one  and  a  satisfactory  jury  was 
selected. 

To  begin  the  trial.  Attorney 
General  Bradley  read  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  contained  the  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  two  numbers  of 
the  Weekly  Journal  considered  li¬ 
belous.  In  the  first,  number  thir¬ 
teen,  the  remarks  were  directed 
against  a  comment  in  Bradford's 
Ga^tte  which  attacked  the  recent 
satires  in  the  Journal.  Rebutting 
Bradford.  Zenger’s  article  main¬ 
tained  that  when  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  in  danger  one  does  not 
stop  to  worry  about  laws  of  libel, 
rhis.  of  course,  was  actually  a 
barb  directed  against  De  Lancey’s 
recent  message  to  the  Grand  Jury 
requesting  an  indictment  against 


the  Journal.  The  same  letter  went 
on  to  say  that 

“.  .  .  the  people  of  the  eity  and 
the  province  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  that 
their  Liberties  and  Properties  are 
precarious,  and  that  slavery  is  like 
to  he  intailed  on  them  and  their 
posterity.” 

The  other  number,  twenty- 
three,  cited  by  Bradley,  contained 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  declaring  that  he  was  leaving 
the  province  for  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
cause  of  the  administration  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  list¬ 
ing  his  grievances,  he  enumerated 
the  destruction  of  deeds,  arbitrary 
displacement  of  judges,  erection  of 
courts  without  consent  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  and  depriving  freeholders 
of  their  votes.  Throughout  the 
information.  Bradley  reiterated 
that  these  sentiments  were  “false, 
malicious,  seditious,  and  scanda¬ 
lous.” 

Nature  of  a  Libel 

When  Bradley  had  concluded. 
C  hambers  discussed  the  nature  of 
a  libel  and  doubted  if  the  prose¬ 
cution  could  prove  that  a  single 
person  had  been  libeled.  Appar¬ 
ently  Chambers  was  not  prepared 
to  conduct  a  strong  case  in  behalf 
ot  his  client;  it  seems  that  he 
planned  to  let  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  take  the  offensive.  But  at 
this  point  an  elderly  gentleman 


with  Alexander  and  Smith  in 
Gary’s  Inn,  and  it  is  also  known 
that  he  was  a  frequent  borrower 
from  Alexander’s  law  library. 
Hamilton  had  a  long  record  of 
participation  in  Pennsylvania  poli¬ 
tics  as  well  as  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  known 
as  an  “independent”  in  politics 
and  religion.  Somewhere  it  has 
been  said  that  the  expression  “call 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer,”  when  one 
is  in  particularly  difficult  straits, 
derives  from  this  episode. 

♦  ♦ 

Hamilton  wasted  no  time  in 
changing  the  whole  direction  and 
pace  of  the  trial.  Maintaining 
that  the  publication  of  a  truthful 
complaint  is  the  right  of  every 
freeborn  subject,  he  asserted  that 
Zenger  was  guilty  of  printing  the 
newspapers  but  that  no  crime  had 
been  committed  in  the  process. 
The  venerable  octogenarian  was 
building  his  case  around  several 
vital  points:  first,  that  the  material 
in  Zenger’s  publication  was  true 
and  that  the  truth  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  matters  cannot  be 
libelous;  secondly,  that  just  com¬ 
plaints  are  the  right  of  free  men; 
thirdly,  that  the  fact  and  the  law 
of  libel  can  be  decided  by  the 
jury  which  is  the  real  protector  of 
men’s  liberties. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Stereos'  Strike 
Ties  Up  Daily; 
One  Publishes 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  walkout 
of  union  stereotypers  kept  one  of 
the  Newhouse  newspapers  here, 
the  evening  Herald-Journal,  from 
publishing  on  April  1  and  2,  but 
the  morning  companion,  Post- 
Standard.  didn’t  miss  an  edition. 
• 

The  stereotypers  accepted  the 
publishers’  wage  offer  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Thursday  night. 

• 

Mats  for  a  16-page  paper  on 
Wednesday  morning  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  P-S  executives  and  taken 
to  a  non-union  newspaper  plant 
in  a  nearby  town.  An  edition  of 
20.000  copies,  about  a  fifth  of 
the  normal  circulation,  was  run 
off  and  distributed,  mostly  in  the 
suburban  area. 

Members  of  the  typographical, 
pressmen’s  and  photo-engravers’ 
unions  refused  to  cross  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  picket  lines  the  next  day 
until  ordered  by  union  officers  to 
abide  by  contracts.  That  night, 
executives  of  the  P-S  cast  enough 
plates  for  another  16-page  paper, 
containing  considerable  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  a  full  press  run  was 
made. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
continue  with  a  Friday  morning 
paper  and,  if  possible,  a  full  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Publisher  Richard  H- 
Amberg  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Herald-Journal 
made  no  attempt  to  publish  as 
negotiations  continued  on  a  joint 
comnact.  The  stereotypers’  agree¬ 
ment  expired  on  March  31,  but 
•he  contracts  with  the  other  crafts 
were  merely  opened  for  wage 
•alks. 

The  stereotypers  have  been  of¬ 
fered  a  $5  a  week  base  pay 
boost,  bringing  their  scale  to  $96 
for  a  35-hour  week  at  the  P-S  and 
37'/2  hours  at  the  H-J.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  pay  hike  would  be  re- 
'roactive  to  Feb.  28.  1952;  the 
other  $3  to  Feb.  28,  1953.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  management. 

The  union  rejected  the  offer, 
asking  for  $100  a  week  base 
wages. 

The  .strike  began  Tuesday  night 
when  the  stereotypers  failed  to 
show  up  for  work  at  the  Post- 
Standard. 

At  7  .A.M.  Wednesday,  the  ste- 
reotyoers  did  not  report  at  the 
Herald-Journal  plant  across  the 
city  from  the  P-S  offices.  SinW 
•he  other  printing  employes  did 
not  cross  the  lines  there,  the  H-J 
did  not  publish  its  nine  editions. 


Geo.  D.  Close  Named 

San  Francisco — ^The  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Sun  has  appointed  George 
D.  Close.  Inc.,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  effective  April 
1. 
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BARRELS  AND  TEAKETTLES  SUM  UP  THE  TAX  SITUATION  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


TWO-LEGGED  BARREL 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


ALL  STEAMED  UP! 


Costello,  Albany  (S.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


SAD  NOTES  FROM  THE  KETTLE 

Immel,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 


Reds  Roll  Out  Red 
Rug  to  U.  S.  Editors 


Eight  American  newspaper 
and  radio  executives  from  “grass 
roots”  towns,  led  by  James  L. 
Wick  of  the  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times  and  other  Wick  newspapers, 
toured  Moscow  this  week. 

The  Russians,  in  a  surprise  con¬ 
ciliatory  move,  permitted  the 
eight  plus  Mrs.  Wick  and  the  tour 
director,  to  push  aside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  was  the  first  such 
press  group  admitted  to  Soviet 
Russia  since  the  more  cooperative 
days  of  World  War  II.  Some  re¬ 
porters  were  admitted  for  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in 
1947.  Wilfred  May,  editor  of  a 
New  York  commercial  newspaper, 
attended  a  Soviet-sponsored  busi¬ 
ness  conference  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  two  years  ago. 

In  the  Spring  of  1945,  just  be¬ 
fore  VE-Day,  a  team  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  a  ’round-world  study 
of  press  freedom  spent  several 
days  in  Moscow.  In  the  group 
were  Wilbur  Forrest  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  editors  in  the  Wick  party 
have  been  allowed  to  send  circum¬ 
spect  stories  from  Moscow.  They 
are  expected  to  write  much  more 
complete  reports  upon  returning 
to  Stockholm  and  the  U.  S.  next 
week.  They  are  staying  at  the 
Hotel  National  and  paying  $19  a 
day,  the  standard  tourist  rate,  for 
the  rooms,  including  meals  and 
certain  services.  The  editors  have 
asked  to  see  a  collective  farm  and 


to  interview  Prime  Minister  Mal¬ 
enkov. 

Western  newspapermen  have 
been  invited  to  attend  a  Soviet- 
sponsored  “World  Peace  Con¬ 
gress”  in  Communist  Hungary — 
at  Budapest — later  this  month. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Wick  party  who  did  not  go  to 
Moscow  returned  home  this  week. 

Jane  Stretch,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  explained  to  E&P 
that  the  original  request  was  for 
28  visas  to  visit  Soviet  Russia  but 
by  the  time  10  were  granted,  the 
tour  was  about  over  and  only  10 
actually  wanted  to  go. 

“I  saw  enough  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Belgrade  and  the  extra 
cost  was  estimated  to  run  to 
$1,500  for  the  10-day  Moscow 
trip,”  she  said.  “We  gained  a 
good  impression  of  our  foreign 
service  personnel  —  contrary  to 
many  reports.  The  leaders  of  all 
countries  saw  us  and  we  received 
so  many  gifts  it  was  embarrassing. 
We  were  given  new  insight  into 
the  terrific  Arab  refugee  problem. 

“The  Queen  of  Greece  gave  a 
cocktail  party  for  us  and  one  of 
the  group  inquired  how  old  she 
is,”  Miss  Stretch  continued.  “An¬ 
other  man  spoke  up.  The  heck 
with  that — I  want  to  know  your 
telephone  number!’  ” 

‘Project  Pipedream’ 

Before  taking  off  for  Moscow 
on  “Project  Pipedream”  the  ed¬ 
itors  were  swamped  with  requests 
for  reports  of  their  experiences  in 
Russia. 

Each  of  the  three  American 
news  agencies  lined  up  series  of 


articles.  Associated  Press  signed 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Gross,  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Daily  Express,  and  Eugene 
A.  Simon,  Tarentum  ( Pa.  1  Daily 
News.  United  Press  contracted 
for  a  series  from  John  Biddle, 
Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
International  News  .Service  has 
Mrs.  Jane  Mcllvaine,  Downing- 
town  (Pa.)  Archive.  She  will  also 
write  for  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
London  Daily  Express. 

New  York  News  signed  up  Mrs. 
Martha  Hoiles,  Alliance  (Ohio) 
Review;  London  News  Chronicle 
made  arrangements  for  articles  by 
James  Wick.  Each  member  of  the 
group  had  bids  from  several  other 
publications,  including  magazines, 
for  copy.  The  offer  of  a  magazine 
for  exclusive  picture  rights  for 
snapshots  made  by  the  editors  was 
rejected. 

American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  had  obtained  exclusive  ra¬ 
dio-TV  rights  and  it  plans  a  tele¬ 
vised  press  conference  with  the 
group  on  Thursday,  April  9,  in  a 
New  York  studio. 

“We  hit  it  right  on  timing,”  Mr. 
Wick  told  E&P’s  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  Doris  Willens,  when  she 
asked  why  he  thought  Moscow 
had  extended  the  invitation. 

“But  we’re  hoping  it  indicates 
the  begnining  of  a  greater  ex¬ 
change  of  news  with  Russia.  We 
hope  we  are  merely  the  first  of  a 
large  number  of  newspapermen 
to  be  admitted  to  the  country,” 
he  added. 

When  Mr.  Wick  applied  for  the 
visas,  he  pointed  out  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  that  they  had  in  the  past 
admitted  representatives  of  major 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
had  never  received  journalistic 
representatives  of  small  town 
America — “the  true  America.” 

Soviet  officials  kept  quizzing 
Mr.  Wick  about  what  statesmen 


they  had  interviewed  in  other 
countries.  Mr.  Wick  sent  them 
a  brochure  published  after  last 
year’s  tour. 

“They  were  quite  impressed  by 
the  pictures  of  us  with  President 
Truman  and  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “They  could  see  that 
other  big-shots  recognized  that  the 
small  town  is  the  true  America.” 

There  was  no  drawing  of  lots 
for  the  10  visas.  Of  the  34  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party,  28  had  origin¬ 
ally  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to 
Moscow  if  the  visas  came  through. 
But  permission  was  granted  only 
a  day  before  the  party  was  slated 
to  return  to  New  York.  By  then 
only  10  could  be  found  whose 
commitments  did  not  prohibit 
their  going. 

They  had.  while  still  in  London, 
framed  1 1  questions  to  ask  of 
whatever  high  Soviet  official  they 
might  see.  Last  year  Mr.  Wick’s 
group  received  telegraphed  an¬ 
swers  from  Stalin  to  four  ques¬ 
tions.  A  request  to  visit  Moscow 
at  that  time  was  ignored. 

Mr.  Wick  applied  for  the  visas 
in  January,  and  had  five  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington  before  the  group  left 
the  States  on  Feb.  27. 

The  group  had  interviews  with 
Mayor  Reuter  of  Berlin,  Chancel¬ 
lor  Adenauer  of  Germany,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Figl  of  Austria,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Djilas  of  Yugaslavia  (Tito 
was  in  London  at  that  time), 
Prime  Minister  Papagos  of  Greece 
and  President  Auriol  of  France. 

They  also  interviewed  Gen.  Na¬ 
guib  of  Egypt,  the  premier  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  the  President  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Lebanon,  and  cabinet  min¬ 
isters  in  Italy.  They  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  Pope.  In  London 
they  saw  Foreign  Secretary  An¬ 
thony  Eden  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  R.  A.  Butler. 
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Research  Aids  Hearst 


Newspaper’s  Revision 


San  Francisco — Research  be-  television  and  radio,  and  for 
gun  more  than  a  year  ago  lies  be-  comics  are  placed  at  the  rear  of 


hind  the  revision  of  the  San  Fran-  the  “Women”  section.  They  are 


cisco  CaU-BuUetin.  A  new  product  highlighted  by  the  columns  of 
keyed  to  today's  reading  habits  Walter  Winchell,  Harrison  Carroll 


Bidder  Sells 
New  Yorker 


and  to  the  desires  of  the  paper's  and  Marsh  Maslin,  local  colum- 


readers  is  the  result. 


nist,  each  given  a  two-column 


The  carefully-plotted  transfor-  heac.  The  comic  page  attractive- 
mation  was  accomplished  /over-  ness  has  been  improved  by  the 


night.  The  new  product  is  ac-  use  of  larger  size  strips  at  the  top 


claimed  by  the  newspaper’s  of  the  page.  These  blend  into  the 
promotion  department  as  “smart-  four-column  strips  in  the  lower 


er’n  a  fox,  quicker’n  a  wink  and  half. 


clear’n  crystal  .  . 
you’ll  really  enjoy!” 


a  newspaper 


The  picture  page  remains  as  the 
first  page  of  the  “Green  Flash” 


Chicago  H-A 
Changes  Name 
To  'American' 


Staats-Zeitung 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
completed  the  sale  of  the  1 19-year- 
old  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 
largest  German-language  daily  in 
the  United  States,  to  August  Steuer 
and  Erwin  Single,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Victor  F.  Ridder. 
Since  1920,  the  newspaper  has 
been  published  in  corporative 
union  with  the  New  Yorker  Herald 
under  the  name  New  Yorker  Stoats- 


Dunv 
I  Loss  I 
InPr 


Union  ] 
this  week  ' 
E.  Dunwo 
>tanding  v 
cover  woi 
lothem  a: 
from  a  pa 

Writing 
min,  Pre 


unuer  inc  name  lycn  i  urncr  jiuuis-  i  •  . 

Zeitung  und  Herold.  The  Herold  R 


Chicago — Effective  April  6,  the  owners. 


interests  will  continue  their  exist¬ 
ing  association  with  the  new 


A  departmentalized  newspaper  section.  Sports  and  finance  fol- 
in  three  distinctive  sections  has  re-  low.  The  editorial  page  is  ad- 


sulted.  Physical  changes  in  design  justable  either  to  this  or  to  the 
and  typography  represent  the  60th  next  to  last  page  of  the  women’s 


Chicago  Herald  -  American  will 
change  its  name  to  the  Chicago 
American,  it  was  announced  here 


The  terms  of  the  sale  were  not 
made  known. 

Both  new  owners  are  well  known 


by  Worth  C.  Coutney,  publisher,  in  German-American  circles.  Mr. 


newspapier  restyling  by  Gilbert  P. 
Farrar. 


section. 

Newly-styled  heads  for  three 


In  recent  weeks,  the  Herald-Amer-  Steuer  has  served  on  the  German- 


“Make  it  distinctive  and  keep  it  different  daily  features  on  the  fi- 
bold  were  my  instructions,”  Mr.  nancial  page,  carried  in  a  three- 


ican  has  been  “de-emphasizing”  American  War  Bond,  USO  and 
the  name  “Herald”  in  its  logotype  Red  Cross  committees,  and  has  re- 


and  masthead. 


cently  been  active  in  promoting 


Farrar  said.  The  proposal  was  first  column  space,  enabled  a  four-inch 
discussed  by  William  Randolph  saving  without  evident  change  in 


Mr.  Coutney  announced  two  two-way  good  will  tours  of  Ger- 
primary  reasons  for  dropping  man  and  American  athletes  and 


Hearst,  Jr.,  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Polishing  Continues 


visibility. 

For  page  one,  few  banners  and 
a  reduction  in  jump  stories  are 


Refinements  continue,  with  pol-  featured.  The  historic  top  banner 
ishing  of  each  head  entering  the  red  ink  may  go.  A  black  line 

TnA  mVAOAnf  v.Ar>.arkVy^t->  ...  .... 


Hearst’s  Chicago  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Favors  Shorter  Name 


logo  of  sports  associations. 


Mr.  Single  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  and  advertising  staffs  of 
the  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold 


paper.  The  present  research  is  “in 
depth,”  and  the  Call-Bulletin  will 


is  being  tested  in  trial  runs  for 
successive  street  sale  areas.  Great- 


1.  The  new  name  is  shorter  from  1926  to  1930  Since  then  he 
and  more  convenient  to  use  and  has  been  associated  with  the  your- 


to  write.  Many  Chicagoans  have  Commerce  of  New  York 


‘  .  . . . . .  aaic  C11C<15.  Vjicai-  Wiitw.  ivauhj  jiotw  ,  *  _  u..  U^IA 

continue  its  probing  until  detailed  loser  of  banner  lines  was  the  been  abbreviating  the  name  to  the  past  11  yeap  he  has  he 


data  on  the  effects  of  the  transi-  sports  page.  Mr.  Farrar  contends  “American”  in  conversation.  Position  of  bu^ness  manager 


tion  ^  and  of  the  re-transition  are  inside  banner  line  is  a  waste 


obtained. 

Overall  direction  of  the  activity 
is  in  the  hands  of  Randolph  A. 


of  space. 

A  newly-prepared  and  still¬ 
changing  rule  book  gives  the  type 


2.  The  new  name  ‘  symbolizes  ‘^e  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
the  “quiet  revolution”  in  general  the  weekly  Import  Bulletin. 


Hearst,  Call-Bulletin  publisher  and  faces  which  may  be  used.  Devia- 
president  of  both  that  newspaper  tions  may  be  made  only  with  per- 


appearance  and  editorial  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 

“It  represents  the  gradual 


The  change  of  ownership  was 
announced  in  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Ridder  appearing  on  the  first  page 


and  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  mission  of  the  managing  editor. 

^  hospitalized.  in  turn,  must  explain  his  ac- 


streamlining  and  modernization  of  the  paper.  He  declared 


in  typography,  make-up,  coverage  foreign-language  newspaper 


_  Three-part  packaging  has  been  tion  to  the  publisher, 
imparted  to  the  Call-Bulletin.  The  i  n  u 

sections  are  the  main  news,  the  ^ 

women’s  section,  and  the  “Green  Content  research  has  been 
Flash”  section,  basically  for  men.  ‘^o  independent  agencies. 


of  news,  fashion  pages,'  new  fea-  “  "'T 


tures  and  other  aspects 'of  the  pa-  direct  personal  contact  between  the 


per  that  have  occu^ed  in  the  past  Publisher  and  his  readers  Advanc- 


few  months,”  said  Mr.  Coutney. 
“The  Chicago  American  is  not 


ing  years  and  my  own  physical  in¬ 
firmities  have  made  it  impossible 


General  news,  financial  and  sports  Kendership  of  the  old  Call- 
use  Vogue  and  Franklin  Gothic  Bu'letm  was  conducted  under  the 


a  new  newspaper — not 
— hut  a  better  one. 


iiiC^liCciii  IS  IIVI  r  ^  ^  J  ¥  r _ ^-1., 

1  for  me  to  get  around  as  I  formerly 

not  an  old  one  ...  .  .tf  •  .  .  r  .u  _ _ 


type  faces.  A  single  type  family, 
Memphis,  marks  the  section  de¬ 


direction  of  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
director.  Institute  for  Journalistic 


did.  As  the  interests  of  the  paper 
come  first,  we  decided  to  dispose 


voted  to  women  and  amusements.  Studies,  Stanford  University.  Re- 
“More  news  at  a  glance”  is  the  were  highly  satisfactory,  it 


I  here  has  been  no  change  in  ex-  , 

,■  ,  ■  of  the  paper  to  someone  who  could 

ecutive  personnel  with  the  change  .  r  ^  -.u  .u 

•  ..  maintain  contacts  with  the  Ger- 

in  the  name.  .  .  .. _ 


When 


More  news  at  a  glance"  IS  the  ^  Examiner  suspended  publica-  .  . 

keynote  of  the  makeup.  A  “stop-  learned.  Despite  the  score,  j  ,  publish-  management  was  a  heritage 

y  y  .U„  J— - - - -  uon,  /\ug  _/,  1  drier  puDiKsn  from  my  father,  Mr.  Herman  Rid- 


per”  per  page,  located  in  column  ^^e  decision  was  made  to  go  for 
one,  and  with  photos  preferred,  is  improvements. 


the  basic  rule.  More  boxes  and  ^1*11  continuing  are  research 


i".*  Jr'  *r.  .ho  govern 'hi,  hme  ..d 


heads  with  “kickers”  are  provided,  measurements  in  depth  by  Dan 
Two-column  heads  may  run  side  Clark  &  Associates.  These  will 


in  the  morning  field  the  paper 

was  merged  with  the  C/„cngo  Eve-  from  1888  until 


by  side,  providing  the  type  selec¬ 
tion  is  right. 


The  Women’s  Section 


proceed  until  highly  detailed  re¬ 
ports  have  been  obtained  from  a 
heavily-distilled  sample. 

Promotion  of  the  revision  was 


was  merged  with  the  Chicago  Eve-  r. 

.  .  ®  .  1  ,1.  1  man-Americans  fi 

ning  American  and  the  latter  paper  .  ■  .  ■  ,0,, 

.  .u  u  ij  A  •  his  death  in  1915. 

became  the  Herald-American,  con-  , 


This  is  the  fourth  change  of 


tinning  to  publi^  as  an  afternoon  o^^.^ship  in  the  newspaper’s  his- 


and  Sunday  paper. 


The  section  labelled  “Women”  held  within  the  pages  of  the  paper 
provides  a  complete  daily  feature  itself  until  the  day  the  “new” 


Its  sub-departments  Call-Bulletin  appeared. 


new 

Prelimi- 


Coronation  Aide 

Washingto  n — Charles 


tory.  It  was  founded  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  1834,  by  C.  Bracket. 
Jacob  Uhl  took  over  on  March  7, 
1845.  It  was  he  who  transformed 


range  from  society  and  club  af-  nary  promotion  consisted  of  a 


fairs  through  fashion,  beauty,  series  of  teaser  ads  which  left 
cooking  and  home-making  advice,  readers  in  doubt  as  to  what  new 


Newly-added  is  the  “Problem  advertising  campaign  was  break- 
Clinic,”  conducted  by  Faith  Per-  ing. 


radio,  television  and  newsreel  cor-  after  Mr.  Ottendorfer’s  death.  Con- 


This  feature  gives  advice  Simultaneously  with  the  appear- 


on  love,  home-making  and  child-  ance  of  the  restyled  editions,  radio 
raising.  The  special  Memphis  me-  and  television  spots  utilized  the 


dium  type  face  used  in  the  section  series  of  teaser  slogans  with  the 
is  a  squared,  signet  italic  Gothic,  suggestion  to  try  the  “new”  Call- 
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Campbell,  director  of  British  In-  the  paper  into  a  daily.  It  passed  to 
formation  Services  here,  sailed  for  Oswald  Ottendorfer  after  the  Civil 


England  on  the  S.S.  Media  on  War.  Herman  Ridder  joined  the 
April  3  to  assist  in  handling  ar-  paper  as  business  manager  in  1889 


rangements  for  American  press,  and  acquired  ownership  in  1900 


respondents  covering  the  Corona-  trol  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  He  sons  until  now.  The  Staats-Zei- 


will  be  available  at  the  Foreign  tung  was  the  Ridder  family’s  first 
Office,  telephone  Whitehall  7003,  daily  newspaper  publishing  interest. 


Mr.  Farrar  explained. 


extension  220,  or  at  home  at  37-39  Today  their  holdings  have  grown 


Bulletin.  Car  and  rack  cards  also 


Separate  pages  for  amusements,  joined  in  heralding  the  arrival. 


Knightsbridge,  Flat  No.  11,  Lon¬ 
don  SW  1. 


to  eight  newspapers,  four  radio 
stations  and  a  television  station. 
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Dunwody  Hits 
Loss  of  Jobs 
In  Press  Room 

!  Union  pressmen  were  advised 
this  week  by  their  leader,  Thomas 
E.  Dunwody,  to  seek  an  under- 
<ianding  with  management  to  re¬ 
cover  work  which  is  being  lost 
w  them  as  the  result  of  deviation 
:rom  a  pattern  agreed  upon  years 
afo. 

Writing  in  the  American  Press- 


The  Question:  lilM 

By  Tomes  L.  Collings 

★  ★  ★ 

/s  il  more  economical  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  tabloid  newspaper  than  a 
standard-size  newspaper? 

•k  -k  it 

The  Answer: 

By  F.  M.  Flynn 


My  answer  is  "yes” — subject 
to  certain  conditions. 

„  . .  .  _  ,  ,  ,  First,  let  me  make  clear  that  1 

m.  President  Dunwody  of  the  refer  to  a  true  tabloid  and  not 
International  Printing  Pressmen  merely  to  a  standard  size  ncws- 
jid  Assistants  Union  said  a  lim-  paper  which  has  been  switched  to 
lied  survey  has  revealed  it  to  be  g  five-column,  smaller  page, 
an  actual  fact  that  work  belong-  j^e  true  tabloid  must  be  tab- 
ing  to  union  members  in  some  news  content  as  well  as  in 

news^per  shops  is  going  to  non-  format.  It  must  condense  news. 

••  ,  make  it  punchier,  concise,  readable 

■Ml  press  adjustments,  after  incidentally,  for  the  most 

the  press  has  been  installed  and  pg^,  more  informative, 
tested,  are  definitely  those  of  the  That  is  one  key  requisite.  The 

printing  pressmen,  Mr.  Dun-  is  volume.  The  tabloid  must 

»ody  advised.  It  is  to  our  in-  achieve  enough  volume  in  circula- 

terest  in  the  long  run  that  we  gpj  advertising  to  carry  a 

continue  to  possess  the  skill  of  payjoad  which  is  considerably 

doing  our  own  work,  he  added,  heavier  than  many  observers  sup- 
No  operating  difficulties  arose  Of  course,  volume  would 

as  long  as  the  Pattern  established  g^j  solve  the  problems  of 

years  ago  was  adhered  to,  he  said,  ^g  standard  newspapers, 
recognizing  the  validity  of  ‘sev-  ^^sts.  The  tab- 

eral  complaints  from  some  news-  ^  handle  its  limited  news 

paper  locals.  budget,  requires  a  more  special- 

■‘For  various  reasons,”  he  said,  jzed,  and  therefore  more  expen- 
^his  pattern  has  been  changed  sive  editorial  staff  than  might  be 
in  too  many  instances.  As  far  used  to  bring  out  a  larger  new.s- 
as  the  actual  o^ration  of  presses  paper  with  non-capsuled  copy.  In 
is  concerned  it  is  certainly  fair  to  the  case  of  the  News,  which  re¬ 
contend  that  all  adjastments  on  lies  strongly  on  pictures  to  help 
presses  that  have  been  accepted  tell  the  story,  far  larger  photo- 

by  management  from  the  manu-  graphic  and  art  staffs  likewise  must 

facturer  should  be  made  by  print-  be  maintained, 
ing  pressmen  who  are  members  Mechanically,  it  is  not  less  e\- 

of  our  organization.  Adding  new  pensive  to  publish  a  tabloid,  our 
devices  or  parts  is  the  responsi-  composing  room  costs  probably 
bility  of  .someone  else,  and  so  is  average  higher  than  those  of  the 
repairs.  standard  size  newspaper.  Adver- 

“Throwing  in  units,  setting  an-  tisers  often  try  to  get  more  into 
gle  bars  and  folder  adjustments  our  five-column,  1,000-line  pages 
are  but  a  few  adjustments  which  than  they  would  on  other  news- 
definitely  should  be  performed  by  papers,  and  this  requires  more 
those  who  operate  the  press,  time  for  arranging  and  crowding 
Roller  adjastments,  putting  on  new  jn  the  material, 
blankets  and  packing,  adjusting  in  the  stereotyping  department, 

cylinders  just  like  adjusting  the  one  plate  takes  two  of  our  l.(XM)- 
ink  fountain,  putting  on  plates,  ijpc  pages.  But  it  costs  no  more 
adjusting  tension,  etc.,  are  all  the  for  our  standard-sized  competitor 
"ork  of  printing  pressmen.  to  cast  a  single  big  page  contain- 

“Unless  we  prepare  ourselves  to  ing  up  to  2.400  lines.  We  have 
fake  care  of  this  work  efficiently  to  employ  the  same  number  of 
can  expect  encroachments  men  per  press  unit.  But  the  com- 
'Jpon  our  jurisdiction  which  may  petitor  is  printing  2,400  lines  at 
at  some  future  date  become  a  the  same  cost  as  our  2.000. 
verious  problem.  Apparently  it  Now,  let’s  get  to  the  advantages, 
has  already  developed  to  such  an  The  tabloid's  main  opportunity 
«tent  in  some  of  our  local  un-  for  economy  comes  in  one  field — 
ions  that  the  members  are  begin-  its  ability  to  publish  only  12,000.- 
ning  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  000  lines  of  news,  photos  and  fea- 
fhe  situation  and  some  of  the  offi-  tures  annually,  say,  against  ap- 
cials  of  local  unions  are  looking  proximately  20,000,000  lines  of 
toward  a  solution.  unpaid  matter  produced  by  the 

“In  one  case  brought  to  our  average  standard-sized  competitor, 
attention  recently  we  found  that  The  early  prejudice  of  some  ad- 
|he  foreman  of  the  pressroom  was  vertisers  against  tabloids,  we  find, 
if  the  habit  of  making  these  ad-  is  all  but  gone.  Big  advertisers 
juMments  with  the  help  of  the  tell  the  News  that  an  effective 
fechanical  superintendent,  who  is  tabloid  wins  more  ad  attention 
fot  and  has  never  be«  n  a  member  from  readers.  They  feel  that  a 
of  our  organization.”  tabloid  commands  more  interest 
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F.  M.  Flynn,  President  and  General  Manager,  New  York  News 


than  the  same  or  even  a  larger 
ad  in  a  standard  newspaper. 

In  this  space,  of  course,  I  can 
deal  only  with  some  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
exceptions,  due  to  local  condi¬ 
tions,  personalities,  variatioas  in 
technique,  strongly  dug-in  compe¬ 
tition  or — well,  write  your  own 
ticket. 

Here  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
we  have  three  tabloids.  If  it  is 
less  expensive  merely  to  publish  a 
tabloid,  why  does  the  New  York 
Post  have  to  sell  at  5  cents  with 
an  advertising  milline  rate  com¬ 
parable  to  the  standard  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  the  News  and  Mirror 
sell  for  4  cents  and  have  a  much 
lower  milline  rate? 


The  Post  isn't  alone  in  that.  It 
is  only  fair  to  point  out  tabloids 
published  in  other  large  cities  have 
advertising  and  circulation  rates 
comparable,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  those  of  the  larger  new.s- 
papers. 

Maybe  they’re  rolling  in  wealth. 
But  by  hearsay,  at  least,  those 
rates  are  where  they  are  because 
of  production  casts. 

Summing  up,  I  would  say  that 
merely  “going  tabloid”  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  standard  size  newspa¬ 
per’s  conversion  into  a  big  money¬ 
maker.  It  takes  much  more  than 
that. 

But  I  do  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  tabloid  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  more  economically.  I’d  like 
to  see  more  of  them. 


^lEA's  Anderson 
Joins  Buiialo  Firm 

Buffalo — Earl  H.  Ander.son 
has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  Buffalo 
Colorpress.  Inc.,  printers  of  color 
newspaper  supplements  and  comic 
books.  L.  E.  Herman,  who  has 
been  general  manager  since  1940 
and  is  now  on  leave  of  absence 
because  of  his  health,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  in  a  consulting 
capacity. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  to  Herbert  W.  Walker,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  NEA  Service, 
Inc.  at  Cleveland,  and  has  su¬ 
pervised  NEA’s  color  comic  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  been  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  staff  of  NEA 
since  1937,  after  doing  promotion 
work  for  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
During  the  war  he  wa.s  a  combat 
correspondent  for  Yank,  the  Army 
weekly. 


'Little  Red  Book' 

Stirs  Up  Chicago 

Chicago — The  City  Council’s 
Emergency  Crime  Committee  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  “dead  on  its  feet.” 
when  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  came 
up  Iasi  week  with  a  “Little  Red 
Book”  I  that  set  the  city  officials 
scurryipg  to  find  the  answers  to 
mysterious  and  sensational  entries 
in  the  book,  said  to  have  been 
last  by  Capt.  Redmond  P.  Gib¬ 
bons  of  the  Chicago  police. 

The  Sun-Times  broke  a  series 
of  sensational  stories.  Karin 
Walsh,  Sun-Times  city  editor,  de¬ 
clined  to  indicate  how  the  news¬ 
paper  obtained  the  book,  which 
covers  “underworld  traffic”  from 
1949  to  1951. 

Upon  advice  of  attorneys,  the 
S-T  gave  the  book  to  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  O’Connor,  who  ha^  an 
investigation  pending  against  Capt. 
Gibbons. 
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GRANDSON  OF  E.  W.  SCRIPPS 

Tom  Meonley,  Farmer, 
Grows  Farming  News 

By  Bill  Caldwell 


Memphis  —  One  day  recently 
Tom  Meanley  answered  the  phone 
at  his  desk  in  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar's  editorial  office.  His 
daughter  was  calling: 

“Daddy,”  she  said,  “all  the  cows 
are  over  in  Mr.  Jarrett’s  pasture 
and  Mr.  Jarrett’s  bull  and  our  bull 
are  fighting.” 

So  the  grandson  of  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  spent 
the  rest  of  that  afternoon  patching 
fences,  chasing  cows  and  separat¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  over-ardent  bulls. 

And  the  next  day  the  Press- 
Scimitar  carried  this  headline: 
‘Fence  Falls  And  2  Bovine  Sul- 
*ans  Vie  For  Harem.”  The  story 
told  of  what  went  before  and 
after  Tom  Meanley’s  daughter 
called. 

That  to  Thomas  Meredith 
Meanley,  farm  editor  of  the  Press- 
-Scimitar,  is  farm  reporting,  or  an 
important  part  of  it  at  least. 

How  to  Be  Read 

To  his  readers,  most  of  whom 
are  city  folk,  such  every  now  and 
then  experiences  bring  a  delightful 
revelation  of  what  it’s  really  liko 
down  on  the  farm.  And  they  help 
guarantee  that  the  more  serious 
pieces  of  farm  writing  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper — the  articles  on 
conservation,  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  modern  techniques,  refores¬ 
tation — will  get  read.  And  not 
read  just  by  the  farm  audience 
but  also  by  the  city  folk  who  can 
influence  the  trend  of  farming  if 
you  can  get  them  interested 
enough. 

This  theory,  and  the  practice  of 
it.  works  pretty  well  for  Mr. 
Meanley;  well  enough  to  win  him 
the  “Man  of  the  Year  in  Mid- 
South  Agriculture”  award  of  the 
Agricultural  Club  of  Memphis. 

He  got  to  be  a  farm  editor  by 
becoming  a  farmer  himself.  But 
his  interest  in  agriculture  dates 
back  to  his  childhood.  His  mother 
IS  the  former  Miss  Nackey  Scripps, 
daughter  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  he 
was  reared  on  the  famous  Scripps’ 
Miramar  Ranch  near  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Meanley  served  his  appren- 
'iceship  in  reporting  and  news 
photography  on  the  old  San  Diego 
Sun  and  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 
Then  he  went  back  to  college  for 
awhile  and  when  he  emerged  he 
had  decided  what  he  wanted  to  do 
in  newspapering.  It  involved  find¬ 
ing  an  editor  who  was  interested 
in  better  farming  and  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  and  willing  to  devote 
some  space  to  further  them. 

He  found  such  an  editor  by  bor¬ 
rowing  a  house  trailer  and  making 
1  tour  of  Scripps-Howard  papers. 


He  stopped  in  Memphis,  where 
his  aims  matched  the  ideals  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  editor.  That  was  in  1940 
and  he’s  been  around  since,  except 
for  short  Navy  duty. 

Suffered  Fire  Loss 

But  Tom  didn’t  really  get  go¬ 
ing  strong  on  farm  news  until 
about  1944,  when  he  bought  his 
first  farm — 720  acres  a  few  miles 
down  in  Mississippi.  Tree  farming 
was  his  plan  there  and  in  three 
years  he  put  in  35,000  pine  seed¬ 
lings.  But  in  the  Fall  of  1947  all 
his  work  went  up  in  smoke.  He 
never  went  to  see  it  after  the  fire. 

Soon,  however,  he  had  another 
place  only  11  miles  from  the  of¬ 
fice — 130  acres  of  land  worn  out 
with  years  of  row  cropping.  He 
and  Mrs.  Meanley  sold  their 
house  in  town  and  moved  into  an 
old  one  on  the  farm.  They  scraped 
tops  off  hills,  filled  in  the  low 
places,  planted  grass,  built  a  dam 
to  make  a  lake  and  to  provide  a 
road  to  the  homesite  they’d  picked 
out,  and  then  built  the  house,  do¬ 
ing  much  of  the  work  themselves. 

This  was  to  be  a  livestock  farm 
and  they  started  with  10  heifers 
and  a  bull — purebred  Aberdeen 
Angus.  Now,  the  whole  farm  is 
in  pasture  and  there  are  53  head 
of  cattle  on  it. 

The  experience  has,  according 
to  Mr.  Meanley,  “set  me  straight 
on  my  farm  writing.” 

Mr.  Meanley  has  his  own  ideas 
about  farm  writing.  To  get  farm 
news  read,  he  maintains,  “you’ve 
got  to  give  it  a  little  glamor.” 
That  means  using  pictures  of  pret¬ 
ty  4-H  Club  girls  often,  for  one 
thing.  He  takes  his  own  pictures. 

It  also  means  “writing  things 
that  appeal  to  people,  farmers  and 
non-farmers.  And  that’s  not  just 
telling  ’em  how  much  more  corn 
they  can  grow  by  doing  such-and- 
such  a  thing.  Farmers  have  that 
kind  of  stuff  shot  at  them  all  the 
time  from  all  sides.  They  don’t 
like  being  told  to  do  something 
always.  They  like  something  that 
appeals  to  recreational  instincts. 

“For  instance,”  he  says,  “when 
I  write  about  pastures  I  try  to  de¬ 
velop  an  appeal  through  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  rolling  green  hills  that 
fine  pastures  mean;  if  it’s  water 
conservation  I  emphasize  the  joys 
of  fishing,  boating  and  swimming 
on  their  own  lakes;  if  it’s  forest 
preservation  or  reforestation  the 
appeal  is  to  the  majestic  grandeur 
of  the  fine  trees,  the  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  of  walking  through  the  woods. 
If  you  can  get  that  kind  of  a 
story  across  the  commercial  and 
economic  benefits  will  fall  natur¬ 
ally  into  perspective.” 


Tom  Meanley — Farm  reporter  at  work. 


First  Editor 
Tells  of  S.  F. 
News'  Start 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Beginnings 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  were 
recalled  here  by  William  D.  Was¬ 
son,  its  first  editor,  as  the  Scripps- 
Howard  daily  observed  its  50th 
anniversary. 

Co-founded  by  Mr.  Wasson  and 
the  late  Hamilton  G.  Clark  on  a 
$50,000  credit  established  with 
E.  W.  Scripps.  the  News  first  ap¬ 
peared  March  21. 

“It  was  in  the  black  after  the 
expenditure  of  $43,000,  and  Mr. 
Scripps  wrote  me  at  the  time  that 
was  the  best  on  record,”  Mr.  Was¬ 
son  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

U.P.’s  Beginning 

Mr.  Clark,  the  business  manag¬ 
er,  later  went  east  to  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  United  Press.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  refused  to  go,  and  became 
publisher  of  the  News.  During  his 
decade  of  News  service  he  also 
was,  for  a  time,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Oakland  Mail, 
which  Mr.  Scripos  also  had  start¬ 
ed  across  San  Francisco  Bay. 

“The  United  Press  was  founded 
right  in  the  San  Francisco  News 
office,”  Mr.  Wasson  said.  The  idea 
was  based  on  a  Scripps-McRae 
news  service  set  up  to  provide 
Coastwise  news,  he  reported,  de¬ 
scribing  Mr.  Clark  as  UP’s 
founder. 

Expansion  Era 

That  was  the  great  era  of 
Scripps  expansion  in  which 
Scripps  newspapers  were  appear¬ 
ing  throughout  every  section  of 
the  country.  In  this  area  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone,  the  Berkeley  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  Fresno  paper  were 
established  in  addition  to  the  News 
and  the  Mail. 

Describing  the  founder  of  the 


present  Scripps-Howard  organiza¬ 
tion  as  “the  greatest  newspaper¬ 
man  this  country  has  ever  seen," 
Mr.  Wasson  pointed  to  the  succes¬ 
sive  launchings  of  newspapers,  of 
United  Press  and  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  The  Chicago 
Day  Book,  he  commented,  was  the 
first  tabloid  daily  in  this  country 
and  cost  Mr.  Scripps  $750,000 
before  he  decided  Chicago  did  not 
take  to  a  tabloid  publication. 

Founded  on  $43,000 

Establishment  of  the  News  on 
$43,000  was  despite  the  Scripps 
theory  that  circulation  should  be 
developed  before  advertising  was 
accepted. 

“There  was  no  advertising  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  The  only  advertising  in 
the  early  issues  was  what  came  in 
over  the  counter,”  Mr.  Wasson 
said. 

Mr.  Wasson  had  been  labor  r^ 
porter  and  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Daily  Reporter  before  joining 
the  News.  In  addition,  he  had 
covered  every  San  Francisco  beat 
and  knew  every  labor  leader  in 
the  city,  he  advised.  He  had  been 
an  ITU  card  holder  since  the  age 
of  19. 

Thrill  of  Lifetime 

Refusing  Mr.  Clark’s  pleas  to 
join  in  the  establishment  of  United 
Press  on  a  national  basis  because 
of  his  dislike  for  eastern  weather. 
Mr.  Wasson  remained  with  the 
News  until  1913.  News  coverage 
of  this  dramatic  decade  included 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  of  1906.  But  when  questioned 
on  thrills  of  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Was¬ 
son  submits  an  auto  ride  from 
Miramar  to  San  Diego  with  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps. 

“We  took  down  the  hill  to  San 
Diego.  I  held  on  to  the  seat  with 
one  hand  and  to  Scripps’  pocket 
with  the  other.  The  wind  split 
the  Old  Man’s  long  white  beard 
as  we  rolled.  What  a  ride.” 
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Brand  Names 
Sections  Now 
h  Preparation 

At  least  three,  and  possibly 
more,  newspapers  are  preparing 
special  brand  names  sections  to 
run  on  Brand  Names  Day,  April 
15,  in  conjunction  with  their 
home  town  winners  of  Brand 
Name  Retailer-of-the-Year  awards 
given  by  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  (E&P,  March  14,  page 
15). 

Ben  Projan,  president,  Man¬ 
ny’s  men's  wear  store  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  as  winner  of  the  top  award 
in  the  men’s  field,  is  preparing  a 
special  section  to  run  on  Brand 
Names  Day  in  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 

According  to  George  Hallock, 
BNFs  director  of  retail  relations, 
it  seems  likely  that  a  number  of 
similar  sections  will  be  prepared 
by  other  winners  in  22  categor¬ 
ies  of  retailing.  Among  them; 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  the 
Birmingham  Post -Herald;  and 
Masters  Pontiac,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  in  the  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press  Telegram. 

Other  top  winners  of  the  BNF 
awards  and  not  previously  re¬ 
ported  by  E&P  are: 

Bader  Corporation,  Gary,  Ind. 
Building  Materials  Dealer  Brand 
Name  Retailer-of-the-Year;  Van 
Antwerp-Aldridge  Drug  So.,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.  Drug  Store  (Class  I) 
Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the-Year; 
Samsons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliance  Brand  Name  Re- 
tailer-of-the-Year;  Buehler’s  Super 
Markets.  Peoria,  111.  Food  Stores 
(Class  II)  Brand  Name  Retailer- 
of-the-Year;  Goldeen’s,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  Furniture  Stores  Brand 
Name  Retailer-of-the-Year; 
Schindler  Jewelry  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Jewelry  Store  Brand  Name 
Retailer-of-the-Year;  Wilking  Mu¬ 
sic  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Music  Store  Brand  Name  Retail¬ 
er  -  of  -  the  -  Year;  The  Howard 
Company,  Midland,  Texas,  Office 
Equipment  and  Stationery  Brand 
Name  Retailer-of-the-Year;  Lus- 
tig’s,  Inc.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Shoe  Store  Brand  Name  Retailer- 
of-the-Year;  Corrie’s,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  Sporting  Goods  Brand 
Name  Retailer-of-the-Year;  and 
McCrory  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Variety  Stores 
Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the-Year. 
Halleck  to  Speak  at  BNF 
The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Hal- 
kek.  Congressman  from  Indiana, 
and  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives, 
will  make  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Tenth  Anniversary  Brand 
Names  Day  Dinner  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  April  15th. 


Parking  Meter  Ads 
Bow  in  Philadelphia 

City  Meter-Ad  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  last  week  announced 
that  Philadelphia  has  become  the 
first  major  U.S.  city  to  utilize  ad¬ 
vertising’s  newest  medium,  park¬ 
ing  meter  ads. 

The  city  has  granted  City  Me- 
ter-Ad  a  franchise  permitting  the 
placement  of  triangular  parking 
meter  ad  devices  on  10.000  me¬ 
ters  in  Philly. 


Space  Rates  Applied 
To  Charge  Activities 

The  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour, 
afternoon  daily,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  via  a  Page  1  box  that 
effective  immediately  “reports  of 
rummage  and  food  sales,  dances, 
bingos  and  similar  activities  for 
which  admission  or  other  charges 
are  made,  will  be  considered  ad¬ 
vertisements,  not  news  items,  when 
used  in  the  Hour.” 

The  daily  added  that  henceforth 
such  reports  must  be  placed  in 
advertising  form  with  its  business 
office. 

“There  will  be  an  exception  for 
events  which  are  conducted  on  a 
100  per  cent  benefit  basis,”  the 
announcement  continued.  “For 
instance,  for  the  Red  Cross,  heart, 
cancer  or  Easter  Seal  drives  in 
which  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
go  to  the  benefitted  community 
activity. 

“Where  individuals  or  groups 
receive  pay,  or  only  a  part  of  the 
funds  realized  go  to  the  benefit, 
publicity  must  be  in  advertising 
form.” 

■ 

Griifin  Dies  at  58; 

Was  Agency  Executive 

Frank  R.  Griffin,  58,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  board  member  of  Comp¬ 
ton  .Advertising,  New  York,  died 
Monday,  March  23  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Prior  to  acquiring  his  present 
title  in  1943,  Mr.  Griffin  had  been 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  at  Seiberling  Rubb'-r 
Co. 

In  1930  he  became  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  the  Blackman 
Co.,  and  in  1934  was  named  vice- 
president  and  director  of  J.  Stirl¬ 
ing  Getchell,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  That  company  was  liqui¬ 
dated  in  1943. 

■ 

Fleishman  with  R-F 

William  Fleishman,  formerly 
Chicago  manager  of  Howland  and 
Howland,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives,  has  joined  tlK  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
publishers’  reprsentatives  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field. 


PUBLISHER  Norman  B.  Tomlin¬ 
son  (right),  the  Morristown  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record,  show'n  with  William 
Mennen,  Jr.  (left),  executive  vice- 
president,  the  Mennen  Co.,  as  they 
announce  the  first  annual  Bicycle 
Safety  Parade  in  Morristown  where 
Mennen  will  formerly  open  its  new 
plant  May  11-16.  Youngsters  like 
Danny  Lynch  (left)  and  Mr.  Men- 
nen's  son  Peter  will  benefit  from 
the  safety  program. 

Bob  Van  Slambrouck 
Named  Asst.  Director 

Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of 
the  Retail  Department  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising,  AN  PA,  it 
was  announced  by  Edward  H. 
Burgeson,  retail  director  of  the 
Bureau  . 

Prior  to  his  new  appointment, 
Mr.  Van  Slambrouck  had  served 
since  1950  as  the  Bureau’s  retail 
service  manager,  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  and  preparation  of 
the  various  services  designed  by 
the  Bureau  for  use  by  member 
newspapers  as  sales  tools  at  the 
local  level. 

A  specialist  in  advertising  sales 
and  promotion,  Mr.  Van  Slam¬ 
brouck  was  previously  an  instruc¬ 
tor  and  assistant  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  for  four  years,  during 
which  he  conducted  special  re¬ 
search  in  retail  promotion. 

He  has  also  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hays  (Kan.)  Daily 
News. 

m 

Hewitt  Joins  K&E 

Anderson  F.  Hewitt,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Ma¬ 
ther,  Inc.,  because  of  “disagree¬ 
ment  on  policy  decisions,”  (E&P, 
March  21,  page  15)  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  on  April  I 
as  vicepresident,  account  supervis¬ 
or  and  director. 


Doily,  Mennen 
Co.  Unite  for 
Bicycle  Safety 

The  Mennen  Company,  which 
will  formally  open  a  modern  new 
plant  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  May 
11-16  (E&P,  Oct.  11.  Page  18)  has 
announced  plans  for  a  year-round 
safety  campaign  to  prevent  young¬ 
ster  bicycle  fatalities  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  will  be  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  home. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Morris¬ 
town  Daily  Record,  and  area  civic 
and  police  officials,  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany  wll  play  host  to  local  young¬ 
sters  each  year  at  an  annual  Bi¬ 
cycle  Safety  Parade.  In  addition, 
the  company,  along  with  Morris 
County’s  only  daily  newspaper, 
will  set  up  special  bicycle  inspec¬ 
tion  stations,  throughout  the  area 
to  give  youngsters  bicycle  instruc¬ 
tions  during  the  year. 

First  Annual  Bicycle  Safety  Pa¬ 
rade,  will  take  place  May  16,  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  day  of  what  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  community  has  set  aside 
as  “Welcome  Mennen  Week.” 

At  the  Mennen  Carnival,  more 
than  1,000  youngsters  aged  6  to 
16,  are  expected  to  compete  for 
prizes  at  a  special  grandstand  site, 
located  on  the  new  Mennen  plant 
grounds. 

William  Mennen,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany,  states;  “The  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Daily  Record  have 
joined  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
real  contribution  to  a  safer  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Mennen  Company  and  its 
co-sponsors  plan  to  make  the  an¬ 
nual  bicycle  program  a  yearly 
project. 

■ 

Horner  Joins  Inland 
Newspaper  Reps.,  Inc. 

Chicago  —  Lester  M.  Horner, 
formerly  Western  manager  of 
Bogner  &  Martin,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Chicago  office  of  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Reps.,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arthur  Cooley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Inland  firm. 

Mr.  Horner,  -who  has  been  with 
Bogner  &  Martin  for  the  past  two 
years,  was  formerly  media  director 
and  sales  planning  coordinator  for 
Montgomery  Ward.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
perience  and  at  one  time  served  as 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Champaign  -  Urbana  (III.)  News- 
Gazette. 

Cuddeback  to  BBD&O 

A.  Charles  Cuddeback  is  now 
in  the  media  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  in  a 
supervisory  capacity.  He  had  been 
with  Young  &  Rubicam. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

How  Newspapers  Built 
Fla.  Real  Estate  Bonanza 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Eari.y  this  year  the  Venice.  Fla., 
C'hainber  of  C  ommerce  broke 
ground  on  an  adverti>in.c  campaign 
designed  to  draw  year-round  resi- 
•lents  as  well  as  tourists  to  its 
(iiiU  of  Mexico  resort  community. 

Originally  scheduled  (via  Robins 
Vdvertising  Agency,  Sarasota, 

CASE  STUDY 

Fla.)  to  run  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  on  radio,  the  campaign 
wound  up  almost  entirely  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  northern  states’  newspa¬ 
pers.  and  to  date  has  produced 
land  sales  to  some  1.500  families 
for  a  total  ot  SI. 080.000  worth  of 
sales,  of  which  better  than  98  per 
cent  is  credited  to  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

‘Great  Results’ 

this  week.  M.  M.  Robins,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency  handling  the 
\’enice  C  of  C  account,  told  Edi- 
lOR  &  PuBLtsttFR  how  the  cam¬ 
paign  w'as  formulated;  how  cou¬ 
poned  newspaper  ads  (see  cut) 
produced  such  “great  results”  that 
they  virtually  routed  other  media 
from  the  schedule. 

“In  fact.”  Mr.  Robins  declared, 
“the  entire  campaign,  which  broke 
Jan.  11,  ended  up  running  almost 
entirely  in  some  33  newspapers. 
Magazines  were  scheduled  for 
April  but  were  killed-off  even  be¬ 
fore  insertion  orders  went  out.  Ra¬ 
dio  was  started  but  turned  off  be¬ 
fore  81.000  was  spent.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  results  from  our  newspaper 
advertising  were  so  great  that  other 
media  weren’t  needed." 

According  to  Mr.  Robins,  when 
the  Venice  C  of  C  originally  set 
up  its  real  estate  promotion  it  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  property  annually. 
“Instead,"  he  said,  "it  found  itself 
selling  half  a  mllion  dollars  worth 
of  property  a  month.  Sales  to  date 
total  more  than  $1,080,(100,  of 
which  better  than  98  per  cent  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  use  of 
large-size  newspaper  insertions." 


location  selected  as  the  site  of 
South  Venice  is  just  south  of  the 
Venice  city  limits,  between  the 
lamiami  Trail  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  he  Robins  agency  was 
called  in  to  work  out  advertising 
schedules  and  the  J.  P.  Lohman 
Organization.  New  York  f  ity,  was 
retained  to  handle  publicity  and 
public  relations. 

Oddly  enough,  financing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  project  were  also  set 
up  b\  the  Robins  agency — point¬ 
ing  up  the  variety  of  client-services 
which  an  agency  is  often  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Financing  Details 
Details  of  the  financing  are  inter¬ 
esting.  Robins  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  one  of  its  clients,  the  W. 

&  A.  Construction  Corp.,  Florida 
operating  company  of  Warren  and 
Arthur  Smadbcck,  Inc..  New  York 
City,  lhat  the  bouth  Venice  proj¬ 
ect  was  worth  looking  into. 

After  considerable  study  the  cor¬ 
poration  agreed  to  underwrite  the 
entire  project.  .Accordingly  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  property:  turned  it  over 
to  the  V'enice  C'  of  C;  and  has  al¬ 
ready  installed  more  than  10  miles 
of  roads  and  streets. 

,\s  explained  by  Mr.  Robins,  the 
construction  corporation  will  pay 
for  all  improvements  and  engineer¬ 
ing  work  and  is  even  picking  up 
the  tab  on  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  costs.  Only  guarantee  the 
corporation  has  for  the  return  of 
its  investment  is  the  success  of  the 
project.  All  profit  or  loss  will  be 
borne  by  the  company.  In  this 
way  the  Venice  C  of  C  is  free  of 
any  expense  or  possible  financial 
injury;  yet  can  reap  the  benefit 
of  new  business  and  residents 
which  the  project  may  produce  in 
the  future. 

Two  Types  of  Ads 
“We  prepared  newspaper  ads  to 
attract  two  different  sets  of  po¬ 
tential  buyers,”  Mr.  Robins  told 
F  &  P.  One  was  for  use  in  Florida 
to  bring  people  within  the  state  to 
South  Venice.  The  other  ad  was 


Selling  lots  and  lots. 

and  the  Chicago  Tribune:  the  Cin- 
(innati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat;  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Tribune; 
the  Milwaukee  ( Wis. )  Sentinel;  the 
\ew  York  Times;  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American;  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph:  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  and  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Display  Insertions 

In  addition  to  the  classified  in¬ 
sertions  in  these  dailies  the  Robins 
agency  booked  950-line  ads  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade;  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald;  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post 
Tribune;  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Wews;  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal;  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 
the  South  Bend  (Ind)  Tribune;  and 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

A  six-hundred-line  one-shot  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  and  a  single  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  160-line  display  ad  ran  in 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Within  the  state  of  Florda  the 
Robins  Agency  scheduled  6()0-linc 
display  copy  in  the  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Clearwater  Sun;  the  Fort 
Myers  News  Press;  the  Lakeland 
Ledger;  the  St.  Petersburg  Times: 
the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star;  the 
Tampa  Tribune;  the  Sarasota  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent. 

Heavy  Response 
“Initial  response  to  these  ads  was 
exceptionally  heavy,  with  more 


sided  into  40  by  100  foot  lots, 
each  priced  at  $200  with  no  fewer 
than  two  and  no  more  than  five 
lots  allowed  each  purchaser.  1  erms 
of  $25  down  and  payments  of  $5  •' 
per  month  per  lot,  have  made  it 
feasible  for  families  of  modest  in¬ 
come  to  buy,  Mr.  Robins  said. 

"With  advertisements  strategi¬ 
cally  placed  in  important  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,”  he 
went  on,  “sales  have  been  made  by 
mail  to  families  in  almost  every 
state.  Although  buying  sight  un¬ 
seen,  every  purchaser  has  the  right 
to  receive  his  money  back  within 
three  months,  during  which  time 
he  may  visit  or  have  friends  visit 
his  land  and  report  on  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  lots  may  be  exchanged  for  an 
equal  number  of  available  lots  at 
any  time  until  the  deed  is  actually 
delivered.” 

Encouraged  by  the  reaction  to 
its  real  estate  project,  the  C  of  C 
required  a  new  subdivision  of 
3,000  lots  to  supply  the  demand 
created  by  initial  announcements. 

Obviously  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  campaign,  Quentin  R. 
Burke,  president,  the  Venice  C  of 
('.  beams:  “To  my  knowledge  this 
i'  the  first  time  that  a  chamber  of 
commerce  has  ever  undertaken  a 
program  of  this  kind  to  attract  new 
residents  and  visitors.  Not  only  is 
the  volume  and  character  of  the 
buying  significant,  but  of  even 
greater  interest  is  the  announced 
intention  of  many  purchasers  to 
begin  building  operations  within 
a  short  time.  Our  most  optimistic 
hopes  have  been  realized.” 

Editorial  Comment 

Degree  of  interest  created  in 
Florida  through  this  unusual  pro¬ 
motion  is  best  gathered  from  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  on  February  7. 

Noting  that  the  land  offered  is 
being  made  “not  by  real  estate 
agents  but  by  the  Venice  .Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  commented  in  part: 

"The  success  of  this  unusual 
civic  project  to  bring  more  resi¬ 
dents  to  Venice  shows  what  can 
be  done  in  fabulous  Florida  with 
the  three-ply  combination  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  aggressive  community 
promotion,  newspaper  advertising 
and  something  really  worth  while 
to  sell.  .  .  .” 

According  to  Mr.  Robins,  north¬ 
ern  newspapers  are  due  to  get  into 
the  media  picture  again  this  month. 
"One  thousand  acres  have  been 


i 
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Objectives  .icsigned  for  use  in  northern  dailies  than  7,000  inquiries  received  in  the  added  to  the  South  Venice  area  and 

1  he  C  of  C’s  long-ranee  plan  lo  create  sales  by  mail.  Both  type  first  30  days,”  Mr.  Robins  report-  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  April.” 

calls  for  establishment  of  a  new  ads  broke  simultaneously.”  ed.  To  date  about  4,000  lots  have  “The  schedule  now  being  pre- 

residential  community  to  be  known  Mr.  Robins  described  how  vari-  been  sold.  That’s  an  average  of  pared  calls  for  950-  and  6(K)-line 

as  South  Venice.  The  Chamber  ous  size  ads  were  used  in  northern  about  100  per  day.  display  ads  in  Detroit,  New  York, 

figures  that  thousands  of  middle-  newspapers.  These  ran  from  12-  “Mail  order  business  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  news- 
income  families  might  reasonably  line  classified  ads  to  950-line  dis-  North  was  good,”  the  agency  pres-  papers.  Dailies  in  smaller  cities 

Ise  expected  to  want  to  own  homes  play  ads.  Copy  in  Florida  news-  ident  continued,  “but  the  direct  will  be  added  during  the  Summer.” 

in  Florida  to  be  usd  for  vacation^  papers  were  all  6()0-line  display.  business  in  the  stale  of  Florida  was  a 

or  on  a  retirement  basis.  The  schedule  for  northern  dailies  so  much  better  that  advertising  in  T  TninQ 

Obviously,  considerable  planning  from  the  start  of  the  campaign  to  northern  newspapers  was  discon-  j 

was  necessary  before  a  nation-wide  the  end  of  March  looked  like  this:  tinued  for  the  balance  of  the  tour-  Lawler  joined  Geyer  Ad- 

campaign  could  be  started.  Land  Classified  12-  to  37-line  inser-  ist  season.”  vcrtising,  Inc.,  New  Yorl^  as  a 

had  to  be  selected,  advertising  and  tions  ran  Jan.  11  and  18  in  the  To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  vicepresident  on  April  1.  He  had 

publicity  tacks  had  to  be  de-  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con-  amount  of  land  being  sold  by  the  been  Central  division  sales  man- 

termined,  and,  most  important  of  '^titution;  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Venice  C  of  C’s  newspaper  cam-  ager  of  Nash  Motors  after  having 

all,  financing  arrangements  had  to  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Trav-  paign,  Mr.  Robins  explained  that  been  director  of  advertising  and 

be  made.  eler;  the  Chicago  Herald  American  the  land  at  South  Venice  was  di-  sales  promotion  since  1945. 
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A  Few  of  the  Food  Facts 
Included  in  this  Vital  Book 


You  probably  could  gather  all 
these  facts  and  figures  on  your  own.  But  it 
would  be  a  long,  tedious  chore!  So  the 
Plain  Dealer  Researchers  have  done  it  all  for 
you.  Here,  in  readable,  workable  form, 
is  the  background  information  you  need  to 
break  in... and  make  the  most  of... the 
Cleveland  Food  Market.  Take  a  look  at  the 
right  for  some  of  the  topics  covered. 
Then  write  us  for  your  copy  of  this  vital  report! 


•  Froien  Foods,  Brands, 
Brokars,  Distributors,  Stor¬ 
age  Facilities,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Pracessars,  Institu¬ 
tional  Wholesalers,  Great¬ 
er  Cleveland  Retailers. 


•  Retail  Volume,  Effective 
Buying  Income.  Number  of 
Families. 


•  Service  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  and  Territories. 


•  Map  locating  Service 
Wholesalers. 


•  CashandCarry  Wholesale 
Grocers.  Produce  jobbers 
Stocking  Shelf  Groceries. 


•  WholesolersandSpecialty 
Wholesalers  distributing 
by  Motor  Truck. 


•  Cleveland  Whalesale 
Grocers  Specialising  in  Im¬ 
ported  Foods  — Motor  Truck 
Retailers  Selling  House  to 
House,  Drug  Rack  Jobbers. 


•  Institutional  Food  Sup¬ 
pliers,  Wholesale. 

•  Map  locating  Chain 
Grocery  Units. 


•  Location  of  Corporate 
Chain  Headquarters. 


•  Voluntary  Food  Chains 
and  Cooperative  Groups. 


•  Northern  Ohio  Food  Ter¬ 
minal  Facilities. 


•  Members  Cleveland 
Food  Brokers  Association. 
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.  .  .  because 

There  Is  here  a  highly 
concentrated  ABC  City 
Zone  population  of 
61.547.  Within  10  mile 
radius,  17.584  prosper¬ 
ous  families.  Betail 
Trading  Area,  99,392. 


T/ie  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

24  Denver  Firms  Start 
Free  Enterprise  Series 


.  .  .  because 

Those  shrewd  judges  of 
markets  and  media, 
National  Advertisers, 
selected  the  New 
London  area  as  easily 
Connecticut’s  5th. 
1952’s  record  tops  the 
.  list  in  its  classification. 


Denver  —  T wenty  -  four  local 
business  and  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  which  ordinarily  do  little 
or  no  retail  advertising  have  signed 
up  for  a  forthcoming  series  of 
“Free  Enterprise”  full-page  ads  in 
the  Denver  Post. 

The  series  began  on  March  31. 
Each  page  will  explain,  in  text 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

and  pictures,  the  firm’s  growth, 
business  practices  and  future  pros¬ 
pects.  Paul  H.  Schlesselman,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  said  the 
Post  expects  to  sell  the  idea  to 


Beverage  Ad  $ 
Takes  Vacation 
With  Pay 

The  past  90  days  have  seen  the 
biggest  boom  in  Winter  vacations 
in  10  years,  and  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tributors’  advertising  dollars  have 
traveled  north  and  south  with  the 
tourist  dollar.  Dan  Goldstein, 
director  of  advertising  and  mer- 

_  chandLsing  for  Schenley  Distrib- 

of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  regaVd'ing  believes  it’s  important 

the  originality  of  the  idea.  Mr. 

Muir  was  assured  that  it  was  the 
first  time  to  Mr.  Burgeson’s  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  firm  dealing  mainly 
with  mail  order  business  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  catalog  exclusively  by 
means  of  newspaper  pages. 


When  the  project  was  in  the 
planning  stage,  according  to  the 
Canadan  daily,  John  Muir,  direc¬ 
tor  of  retail  advertising  sales,  con¬ 
tacted  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  retail  department.  Bureau 


Men's  Wear  Group 

other  firms,  for  a  possible  total  of  Urged  To  Advertise 


.  .  because 

^'^defrom  ltd  impor¬ 
tant  ABC  City  Zone 
population,  the  area  s 
industries.  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  installations. 
Colleges,  etc.  ASSURE 
high  per -capita  In¬ 
come.  Annual  retail 
sales,  $55,791,000.  AND 
— ^The  Day  enjoys 
03%  ABC  City 
Zone  cover¬ 
age. 


(Xbz 

%  ■ 

National  Representatives:  . 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


50,  once  the  series  has  begun. 

Mr.  Schlesselman  explained 
that  the  text  material  for  each 
page  will  be  written  by  news 
staffers  familiar  with  each  firm’s 
operations  from  previous  news 
stories.  The  Post  will  run  at  least 
one.  and  possibly  two,  of  the  ads 
a  week. 

Included  in  the  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  is  the  local  transit  company, 
eight  banks  and  loan  companies, 
a  railroad,  a  realty  company,  the 
public  service  company,  a  refining 
concern,  a  milling  and  elevator 
firm  and  a  cement  company. 

The  idea  was  introduced  at  the 
Post  by  Leo  Oppenheim,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  specialty  salesman  from 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
previously  started  the  plan  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  where  the  Dallas  News 
ran  a  series  involving  54  local 
firms. 

“This  isn’t  a  signature  page,” 
Mr.  Schlesselman  stressed.  It  is 
more  of  an  editorial  explanation 
of  each  company’s  growth  and 
plans  for  the  future,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  the  theme  of  free 
enterprise.” 

■ 

Cemadian  Daily  Claims 
'First'  lor  Seed  Book 

A  RETAIL  advertising  “first”  is 
claimed  by  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  for  a  retail  seed  cata¬ 
log  carried  in  its  regular  edition  in 
behalf  of  Fitzsimmons’  Nurseries, 
local  advertiser. 

Equivalent  to  four  full  pages  of 
space,  the  catalog  pages  were  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  readers  to 
cut  and  fold  them  to  form  a  16- 
page,  1 1  X  8  Vi -inch  booklet  includ¬ 
ing  front  and  back  cover.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  folding  and  cutting  were 
contained  in  a  separate  large-size 
ad  facing  the  first  page  of  the  gar¬ 
den  catalog. 

The  special  section,  illustrated 
with  various  types  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  gardening  paraphernalia,  was 
sold  to  the  nurseries  by  Gordon 
Bell,  member  of  the  Spectator’s 
sales  staff. 


Unless  something  can  be  done 
to  change  consumer  interest  in 
clothing,  and  to  stimulate  men  to 
want  more  clothes,  the  men’s  ap¬ 
parel  industry  is  “sunk.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Morton 
Freund,  executive  vicepresident, 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  .•\dver- 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  as  expressed 
last  week  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Association  of  the 
Men’s  Apparel  Industry  in  New 
York  City. 

Pointing  out  that  since  1923  the 
percentage  of  consumer  disposable 
income  spent  for  men’s  apparel  has 
dropped  almost  50  per  cent,  Mr. 
Freund  pre.sented  three  steps  which 
he  feels  will  halt  this  shrinkage: 

1)  The  industry  must  reorient 
its  thinking  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  his  interests,  job,  social 
obligations,  ambitions;  and  show 
him  how  and  where  and  why  a 
particular  item  of  apparel  relates 
to  them;  2)  the  industry  must  have 
larger  individual  advertising  effort 
at  both  the  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tail  level.  “The  industry,”  he  said, 
“is  so  badly  underspent  that  it 
makes  little  or  no  impression  on 
the  mass  consumer  market;”  3) 
the  industry  must  take  a  look  at 
the  distribution  structure  and  see 
what  changes  are  needed. 

■ 

New  Milk  Ad  Plan 
Launched  by  Richards 

Chicago  —  A  new  advertising¬ 
merchandising  service  for  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  announced  here 
by  Owen  M.  Richards,  former 
manager  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  now  head  of 
Owen  Richards  Associates. 

The  plan  is  designated  as  the 
“Mlilk  -  Promotion  -  of-the-Month” 


to  the  beverage  industry  to  chart 
the  vacation  habits  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  And  he  reports  that  “our 
studies  show  that  vacationers  now 
spend  $2,245,000,000  each  year 
for  food,  drink  and  lodging.” 

It’s  Mr.  Goldstein’s  opinion  that 
a  vacationer  is  psychologically  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  sales  mes.sage  of  the 
distilling  industry:  “He’s  seeking 
relaxation  and  entertainment,  and 
beverages  certainly  have  a  share  in 
the  average  vacationer’s  plan.” 

Sees  More  Linage 

That’s  why,  Mr.  Goldstein  feels, 
more  of  the  beverage  industry’s  ad 
dollars  will  be  going  to  resort 
areas  for  increased  newspaper 
linage  and  outdoor  locations. 

For  the  January-March  period 
of  1953,  sight-seeing  Americans 
will  spend  an  estimated  $235,- 
039,350  for  beverages,  food  and 
lodging,  the  Schenley  executive 
reports. 

This  year  shows  an  increase  in 
Winter  vacations  of  more  than  100 
per  cent  over  the  7,000,(M)0  who 
got  away  from  the  office  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  February  and  March  back  in 
1940. 

“Schenley  has  followed  this  cus¬ 
tomer  migration,”  Mr.  Goldstein 
says,  “and  more  and  more  we 
have  been  slanting  our  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  to  their  leisure- 
hours’  attention.” 

New  York  State  Lures 

On  a  year-round  basis  New 
York  State  apparently  lures  the 
most  tourists,  10  per  cent,  and  is 
closely  followed  by  Florida  and 
California.  Next  in  order  of  tour¬ 
ist  popularity  are  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania.  Texas. 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Goldstein  attributes  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  Winter  va¬ 
cations  during  the  past  decade  to 
two  principal  factors: 

Many  large  corporations  have 
extended  the  traditional  “two 
weeks  with  pay”  to  three  weeks. 
Pressure  of  business  or  personal 
preferences  cause  many  employes 
to  split  these  three  weeks,  with 
one  week  usually  favored  for  a 
Winter  holiday. 

Resorts  and  transportation  peo 


designed  to  get  greater  sales  ef-  pie,  along  with  the  allied  tourist 


fectiveness  at  the  local  level.  The 
plan  is  to  be  made  available  to 
distributors  on  an  exclusive  mar¬ 
ket  franchise  basis.  The  program 
includes  newspaper  advertising 
along  with  food  page  releases  and 
the  use  of  other  local  media. 


industries,  are  cognizant  of  this 
trend  and  are  making  a  concened 
bid  through  advertising,  direct 
mail  and  other  promotion  pieces 
to  lure  more  Winter  vacation 
trade  and  thus  put  their  business 
on  a  year-round  basis. 
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MEDIA  RECORDS  INC 


NEVC  YORK  *  CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS  *  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  of  the  First  Fifty  NEWSPAPERS 
(Both  Six  Day  and  Seven  Day) 

As  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Twelve  Months — 1952 


Lines 

49,457.702 

47,632,116 

,45,849,407 

.42,494,020 

.41,721,343 


1.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E  A  S) . 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  (M  &  S) . 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M  &  S) . 

4.  Washington  Star  (E  &  S) . 

5.  New  York  Times  (M  &  S) . . 

6.  Miami  Herald  (M  &  S) . 

7.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  (M  &  S) . 

^8.  Baltimore  Sun  (E  &  S) . 

9.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (MAS) . 

10.  Detroit  News  (E  &  S) . 

11.  Houston  Chronicle  (E  A  S) . 

12.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (E  A  S) . 

13.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E  A  S) . 

14.  New  York  News  (M  A  S)  (See  Note) . 

15.  Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune  (E  A  S).... 

16.  Dallas  Times-Herald  (E- A  S) . 

17.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  A  States 

(MAS) . 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  A  Constitution  (E  A  S) 

19.  Newark  News  (E  A  S) . 

20.  Dallas  News  (M  A  S) . 

21.  Indianapolis  Star  (M  A  S) . 

22.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (M  A  S) . 

23.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (E&S) . 

24.  Toledo  Blade  (E  A  S) . 

25.  Dayton  News  (E  A  S) . 


Now  in  its  20th 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia! 


New  York  News  linage  includes  13,844,688  lines  of  split-run  advertising 


Constructively  Serving  the  World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Represenfatives:  FITZPATRICK 
sry  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1 127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Nash  Ups  *53  Newspaper 
Ad  Budget  50%  Over  *52 


“Newspaper  advertising  alone 
has  been  upped  50  per  cent  over 
last  year  to  reach  more  than  50,- 
000.000  readers  with  each  inser¬ 
tion,”  according  to  J.  B.  Huntress, 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

advertising  manager,  Nash  Mo¬ 
tors,  Detroit,  who  reports  that 
Nash  now  has  underway  its  “big¬ 
gest  and  most  powerful”  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  behalf  of  its  ’53 
Ambassador,  Statesman  and  Ram¬ 
bler  lines. 


“More  than  $10,000,000  already 
is  scheduled  for  Nash  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  this  year,” 
Mr.  Huntress  said.  Commenting 
on  Nash  having  upped  its  news¬ 
paper  budget  50  per  cent,  the  ad 
manager  added:  “Nash  dealers 
wanted  more  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  we  made  every  effort  to 
give  them  this  extra  support.” 

Nash  will  also  back  up  its  deal¬ 
ers  with  a  schedule  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  including 
This  Week,  Parade  and  American 
Weekly.  “This,"  Mr.  Huntress  re- 


*'What  makes  you  so  sure  the  boss  is  going  to  have  you 
take  a  bow  hr  showing  him  how  to  seli  all  Iowa  through 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register?** 

We  can’t  guarantee  you  an  audience  with  the  boss  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. .,  but  we  can  with 
all  Iowa! 

Take  a  look  for  yourself:  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
actually  covers  this  whole  state  better  than  most  papers  cover 
a  city.  It  delivers  2  out  of  3  of  all  Iowa  families,  city  and  farm. 
Coverage  in  83  out  of  the  99  counties  is  a  remarkable  50%  to 
complete  domination.  In  9  counties  more,  it’s  a  high  40%  to 
49%.  For  the  few  others,  it’s  at  least  2 1%! 

As  for  the  Iowa  market  it’s  a  two-fold  wonder!  Total  income 
to  the  tune  of  four  billion  dollars  is  split  between  farm  and  city 
folks — the  farm  families  being  the  nation’s  richest. ..  and  the 
city  dwellers  buying  even  more  fabulously  than  major  cities 
like  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  San  Francisco. 

The  news  is  still  good:  the  cost  of  covering  this  unusual 
market  is  a  modest  $1.88  milline  rate. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  September  30,  1952:  Daily,  369,807— Sunday,  533,204 


vealed,  “is  another  Nash  addition 
for  1953,  hitting  31,000,000  read¬ 
ers  in  their  favorite  home-town 
Sunday  newspapers.” 

A  complete  newspaper  ad  mat 
service  is  being  released  to  Nash 
dealers  every  three  months,  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  use 
agency-prepared  art  and  copy  in 
their  own  local  co-op  ad  cam¬ 
paigns,  he  added. 

In  addition,  Nash  is  using 
magazines,  outdoor  and  numer¬ 
ous  dealer  helps. 

Persoima  Opens  Cartoon 
Ad  Push  on  Sports  Pages 

Personna  Blade  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
launched  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Cecil  &  Presbrey)  em¬ 
ploying  cartoon  illustrations  and 
rhymed  prose  copy  in  67  news¬ 
papers  in  55  markets  through- 
,  out  the  country.  Campaign  will 
I  extend  through  the  end  of  1953. 

1  The  new  series  which  will  com- 
I  prise  22  different  ads  featuring 
I  short,  crisp  headlines,  was  de- 
i  signed  to  give  the  reader  a  chuckle 
and  create  a  desire  to  watch  for 
subsequent  ads  in  the  series.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ads  are  meaty 
and  stress  the  performance  of 
Personna  Blades. 

Measuring  one  column  by  40 
lines,  the  ads  will  be  ordered  for 
sports  page  position  with  frequent 
insertions  and  emphasis  on  rapid- 
fire,  week-after-week  continuity. 

According  to  Murray  G.  Kush- 
ell,  Personna  vicepresident,  copy 
for  the  campaign  was  tried  out  in 
split-run  copy  tests  in  New  York 
City  and  showed  up  remarkably 
well  against  other  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  approaches. 

Designed  for  local  impact,  these 
cartoon  rhymed  prose  ads  will  be 
merchandised  at  the  retail  level 
by  newspapers  carrying  the  sched¬ 
ule,  with  mailings  and  other  re¬ 
minders  to  the  retailer  and  whole¬ 
saler  to  tie-in  with  the  consumer 
advertising  push. 

Reo  Lawn  Mowers  Feature 
Dealer  Listings  in  Ads 

Lawn  Mower  Division  of  Reo 
Motors,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is 
preparing  to  launch  what  it  re¬ 
gards  as  the  industry’s  most  exten¬ 
sive  national  advertising  campaign, 
aimed  at  stimulating  power  mower 
sales  at  the  dealer  level. 

For  the  first  time,  Reo  ads  will 
carry  dealer  listings,  according  to 
William  J.  Blackburn,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  who  added  that  this  is  part 
of  Reo’s  new  Gold  Crown  Dealer 
program  in  which  the  company 
provides  direct  merchandising  help 
to  selected  retailers. 

Full-page,  four-color  ads  will 
appear  in  six  top  publications  in¬ 
cluding  Parade  and  This  Week. 

Dealer  listings  in  the  national 
ads  are  paid  for  by  Reo. 

Flo-BoU-Pen  Drive  Flows 
Into  Chicago  Area  Apr.  27 

The  city-by-city  saturation  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Flo-Ball  Pen  Corp. 


flows  into  the  Chicago-Milwaukee 
area  April  27,  opening  a  two- 
week  campaign  in  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio-TV. 

The  newspaper  schedule  (via 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born),  calls  for  a  six-ad  series  for 
the  Flo-Ball  self-retracting  pen  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
News  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Flo-Ball’s 
current  American  Weekly  series 
concludes  April  12  with  a  full- 
page,  four-color  ad  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  E.xamin- 
er,  Portland  Oregonian,  and  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Amozo  Copy  Runs  in  27 
Comic  Supplements 

Amazo  instant  dessert  has 
launched  a  campaign  (via  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt)  in  27  Sunday 
comic  supplements  to  give  retail¬ 
ers  in  27  key  market  areas  top 
advertising  and  promotion  support 
during  1953.  Full-color,  one-third 
page  ads  will  be  used. 

In  addition  to  radio-TV  spots 
and  newspaper  mats,  full  color  re¬ 
prints  of  the  comic  supplement 
ads  are  available  to  retailers 
through  local  Amazo  brokers. 

*Col.  Cotton  Belt'  Bows 

“Colonel  Cotton  Belt,”  a  new 
trade  mark  character,  was  intro¬ 
duced  this  week  via  249-line  ads 
to  newspaper  readers  in  92  cities 
and  towns  along  the  Cotton  Belt 
Railroad’s  route  in  Missouri,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 

Air  France  in  Supplements 

A  FOUR-COLOR  and  black  and 
white  campaign  (via  Buchanan  A 
Co.)  is  planned  for  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  major  travel  markets 
by  Air  France.  Four-color  pages 
are  already  scheduled  for  national 
magazines. 

Morrell  in  3-Media  Drive 

Philadelphia — ^Newspapers,  TV 
and  magazines  are  being  used  in 
the  largest  advertising  program 
(via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son)  ever  pre¬ 
pared  for  lohn  Morrell  Company’s 
Red  Heart  dog  food.  Coordinated 
campaigns  in  all  three  media  are 
aimed  at  major  markets  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S. 

■ 

Chicago  S-T  Names 
S-F-W  in  Detroit 

Chicago — Effective  April  1,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  appointed 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  as 
its  national  advertising  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  Detroit  area,  it  was 
announced  by  Dave  Preston,  S-T 
advertising  manager.  The  Detroit 
office  of  S-F-W  is  headed  by 
Clark  Stevens, 

The  Sun-Times  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  S-F-W  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta.  The  paper  maintains  its 
own  national  advertising  staff  in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
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How  do  you  rate  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Market? 


HAS  BRAND  PREFERENCE  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT  gone 
up  or  down  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  during 
the  past  twelve  moriths?  The  Star’s  1953  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  gives  you  comparative  figures  covering  a  3-year 
period  as  revealed  by  a  cross-section  survey  of  5,000 
families  in  this  highly  competitive  market  of  359,408 
families.  It  answers  276  pertinent  questions  and  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  barometer  of  current  brand  preferences  for  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  fields  listed  below.  Write  or  wire  for  your 
copy  and  see  how  you  stand. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR^^COPY  TODAY 

Address  your  request  to:  Promotion  and  Re¬ 
search  Department,  The  Washington  Star, 
11th  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  4,  D.  C. 


FOODS,  BEVIRA6ES.  Aluminum  Foil;  Apple  Juice;  Baby  Foods; 
Baked  Beans;  Baked  Goods;  Baking  Mixes;  Baking  Powder;  Bread; 
Breakfast  Foods;  Butter;  Candy  in  Boxes;  Catsup,  Bottled;  Cheese; 
Chicken,  Cans  &  Classes;  Chicken,  Fresh;  Chinese  Foods;  Coffee; 
Cookies,  Packaged;  Com,  Canned;  Corned  Beef  Hash;  Cosmetic, 
Toiletry  Buying;  Crackers,  Square  or  Oblong;  Cranberries;  Dessert 
Powders;  Dog  Foods,  Dog  Owners;  Extracts,  Flavor;  Flour;  Frozen 
Foods;  Fruit  Cocktail;  Fruits,  Canned,  Dried,  Frozen;  Grape  Juice; 
Grapefruit  Juice;  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juice,  Blended;  Grocery 
Buying;  Hams,  Whole  or  Half;  Honey,  Strained;  Housewares  at 
Grocery  Stores;  Ice  Cream;  Jams,  Jellies,  Preserves;  Luncheon 
Meats,  Canned;  Margarine;  Mayonnaise;  Meat  or  Fish  Spread, 
Canned;  Milk,  Canned;  Milk,  Fresh;  Milk,  Powdered,  Dry;  Mo¬ 
lasses;  Mustard,  Prepared ;  Napkins,  Paper;  Orange  Juice;  Peaches, 
Canned;  Peanut  Butter;  Peanuts,  Salted;  Peas,  Canned;  Pine¬ 
apple,  Canned;  Pineapple  Juice;  Potato  Chips;  Prune  Juice;  Rice, 
Packaged;  Salad  or  Cooking  Oil;  Salad  Dressing;  Salmon,  Canned; 
Salt;  Sauce  for  Meat,  Fish;  Sausage,  Pork;  Shortening;  Soups, 
Canned;  Spices,  Packaged;  Syrup;  Tea;  Toilet  Tissue;  Tomato 
Juice;  Towels,  Paper;  Tuna,  Canned;  Waxed  Paper;  Wieners  or 
Frankfurters.  BEVERAGES:  Ale;  Beer;  Cola  Beverages;  Flavor 
Beverages;  Ginger  Ale;  Soft  Drinks;  Sparkling  Water;  Wine,  for 
Home  Consumption. 

DRUGS,  TOILETRIES.  Baby  Oil;  Baby  Powder;  Deodorants;  Electric 
Shavers;  Facial  Creams;  Facial  Tissues;  Hand  Cream;  Hand  Lo¬ 
tion,  Liquid;  Headache  Remedies;  Laxatives;  Lipstick;  Mascara; 
Nail  Polish;  Permanent  Waves,  Home;  Razor  Blades;  Sanitary 
Napkins;  Shampoo,  Cream;  Shampoo,  Liquid;  Shaving  Cream; 
Toiletry  Buying;  Tooth  Paste;  Tooth  Powder, 


SOAPS,  ALLIED  PRODUCTS.  Ammonia.  Household;  Bleach,  Pow¬ 
dered;  Bleaching  Fluid,  Bottled;  Bluing;  Cleansers  and  Soaps; 
Household  Deodorants;  Household  Disinfectants;  Laundry  Starch; 
Toilet  Bowl  Cleaners;  Toilet  Soap;  Water  Softener;  Wax,  Polishing. 

AUTOMOTIVE.  Anti-freeze;  Automobiles;  Gasoline;  Motor  Oil; 
Polish;  Tires. 

TRAVEL  AND  VACATION.  Airline  Travel;  Ticket  Purchasing;  Va¬ 
cation  Months;  Vacation  Travel  Methods. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES.  Air  Conditioners;  Clothes  Dryers,  Auto¬ 
matic;  Cooking  Ranges;  Dishwashers,  Automatic;  Dishwashers, 
Plans  to  Buy;  Dry  Cleaning,  Home;  Electric  Blankets;  Fans;  Food 
Freezers,  Home;  Frozen  Food  Plan  Membership;  Garbage  Disposal 
Units;  Heaters,  Hot  Water;  Lawn  Mowers,  Powered;  Radios;  Re¬ 
frigerators;  Storm  Windows,  Metal;  Television;  Vacuum  Cleaners; 
Washing  Compounds;  Washing  Machines,  Electric. 

GENERAL.  Adults  in  Household;  Brassieres;  Children;  Cigarettes; 
Cigars;  Fertilizers,  Lawn  or  Garden;  Girdles;  Homes;  Income  of 
Families;  Lawn  Seed;  Painting,  Home;  Pipes,  Tobacco;  Shoe 
Polish,  Paste,  Liquid,  Where  Bought. 


The  Washington  Star 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
Special  Florida  Representative:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
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Reach  the 

HOMES 


(private)  j 

**  HALF 

of  New  York  City 
through  the  ^ 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN JSLAND  ADVANCE 

Make  your 
Promotion  more 
profitable  at 
no  extra  cost 

Learn  how  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  U.  S.,  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  build  circulation, 
boost  ad  linage,  make  pro¬ 
motion,  research  more  prof¬ 
itable  and  productive. 

Join  leading  promotion,  re¬ 
search  experts  in  practical, 
shirtsleeve,  working,  clinic 
sessions.  Learn  how  to 
create  promotion  successes, 
avoid  promotion  failures. 
Attend  23rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
ASSOCIATION,  Hotel  Fort 
Shelby,  Detroit,  May  3-6. 

For  reservations,  details: 
Lynn  West,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 

EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 

THE^^SUN 


HORNIKG  EVfNING  SUNDAY 
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Ads  Promote  Prestige 
For  Western  Pacific  RR 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Forthright  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  which  admits  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  past  even  while  point¬ 
ing  to  progress  of  the  present 
marks  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company's  moves  for  pres¬ 
tige. 

Symbolic  of  the  program  was 
the  recent  50th  anniversary  ad¬ 
vertising  insertion  (via  Harring- 
ton-Richards)  to  newspapers 
throughout  its  territory,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Gilbert  H.  Kneiss,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  assistant  to  the  W.P.'s 
president. 

“How  the  railroad  that  ‘no  man 
will  be  fool  enough  to  build’  be¬ 
came  the  most  talked-about  rail¬ 
road  in  the  West!”  was  the  caption 
topping  the  anniversary  copy.  Re¬ 
leases  of  1,330-line  color  copy 
went  to  22  dailies;  1,000-line  black 
and  white  ads  appeared  in  37  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklies. 

Once  Laughing-stock 

The  advertising  frankly  pointed 
to  the  laughing  rejection  of  Arthur 
W.  Keddie’s  proposal  for  a  low- 
altitude  railroad  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  also 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  Vista- 
dome  streamliner  introduced  in 
1949,  the  first  compartmentalized 
box  car  development,  and  the  100 
per  cent  dieselization  of  all  freight 
and  passenger  service. 

Basic  goal  of  the  company’s 
advertising  is  to  promote  prestige, 
Mr.  Kneiss  reports.  Built  during 
the  1907  depression  and  twice  re- 
1  organized  since  its  completion,  the 
I  road  was  once  known  to  the  dis- 
I  respectful  as  the  “Wobbly.” 

Advertising  and  merchandising 
of  the  progressive  steps  in  devel¬ 
oping  today’s  facilities  have  eradi¬ 
cated  such  past  labels.  Yet  in 
stressing  today’s  hard-won  pres¬ 
tige,  there  has  been  no  tendency 
to  hide  the  trials  of  the  past,  it 
was  explained. 

“In  our  advertising  we  seek  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  is  a  high-class,  mod¬ 
ern,  transcontinental  railroad,”  he 
stressed.  “We  believe  its  equip¬ 
ment  is  equal  in  every  way  to 
other  roads,  and  superior  in  many 
ways.  We  plug  those  beliefs.” 

Western  Pacific  was  a  late¬ 
comer  among  western  railroads. 
Its  first  passenger  run  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Oakland  was  made 
in  August,  1910.  Transcontinental 
through  its  affiliation  with  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Burlington  roads,  it 
placed  the  first  vista-dome  train 
into  operation  to  Chicago  in  1949. 

“Never  has  a  new  train  met 
with  more  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  popular  acceptance  and  be¬ 
come  a  national  by-word,”  Mr. 
Kneiss  declares.  The  vista-dome 


train  run  through  the  Feather 
River  Canyon  and  the  Royal 
Gorge  brought  into  full  focus  the 
line’s  scenic  features.  These  had 
been  advertised  since  the  road’s 
beginning.  A  1911  newspaper 
clipping,  for  example,  shows  copy 
headed:  “Never  before  such 
scenery  by  one  line.” 

Merchandising  of  the  railroad 
has  included  impressive  public  re¬ 
lations  activities.  Foremost  of 
these  was  the  first  blood  bank  car 
on  rails  which  Western  Pacific 
originated  and  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross.  In  its  1951  operations 
this  car  accounted  for  two  per 
cent  of  the  country's  blood  dona¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Kneiss  reports. 

A  special  appropriation,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  regular  advertising  bud¬ 
get,  was  used  for  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  Releases  went  to  such 
weeklies  as  the  Virginia  City  En¬ 
terprise,  the  Garfield  (Utah)  Lead¬ 
er,  and  the  Battle  Mountain  ( Nev. ) 
Scout,  and  the  Greenville  (Calif.) 
Indian  Valley  Record.  Releases 
also  went  to  such  dailies  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Denver  Post 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Western  Pacific’s  freight  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  are  directed  by  Mr.  Kneiss, 
while  the  passenger  department 
handles  passenger  advertising. 

■ 

Mrs.  Denny  Gris'ivold 
Wins  '52  PR  Aivard 

The  Federation  for  Railway 
Progress  named  Mrs.  Denny  Gris¬ 
wold,  publisher  and  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  News,  winner  of  its 
annual  public  relations  award  for 
1952. 

Presentation,  made  at  the  sixth 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Tuohy,  president  of  the 
C  hesapcake  and  Ohio  Railway 
and  a  member  of  the  FRP  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  was  “in  recognition 
of  her  special  contribution  to  the 
railroads  by  stimulating,  through 
her  editorial  efforts,  a  fuller  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  public  relations  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  by  advising  and  en¬ 
couraging  those  engaged  in  rail¬ 
road  public  relations.” 

■ 

Faulkner  Gets  Four 

E.  A.  Faulkner  &  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  representatives 
for  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  Star,  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News  Palladia  in,  St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Herald  Press  and  Fond 
du  lac  (Wise.)  Commonwealth 
Reporter, 


‘Onc's  Ad  Mat 
Service  Going 
To  Newspapers  * 

Bigger  and  more  complete  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  the  Oil 
Industry  Information  Committee's 
1953  advertising  mat  service  is  off  S 
the  press  and  available  to  all  com¬ 
ers,  Executive  Director  H.  B.  Mil¬ 
ler  announced  this  week. 

Proofbooks  of  the  many  adver-  i 
tisements  are  now  being  distribu¬ 
ted  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  to 
hundreds  of  local  oil  men  and  oil  I 
businesses.  Mats  of  any  of  the  1 
advertisements  may  be  obtained  I 
gratis,  merely  by  making  a  mail  re-  I 
quest  to  the  Information  Com-  ' 
mittee.  1 

Sole  objective  of  the  mat  service 
is  to  help  local  oil  men  and  local 
newspapers  get  together  on  adver¬ 
tisements  which  emphasize  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  local  oil  men  to  the 
economic  life  of  their  communties. 
Through  the  mat  service,  the  In¬ 
formation  Committee  is  making 
available  to  these  oil  men  a  series 
of  advertisements  which  probably 
would  be  too  costly  for  them  to 
have  prepared  themselves. 

The  1953  proofbook  contains  30 
advertisements.  They  range  in  size 
from  one  column  by  130  lines  to 
three  columns  by  150  lines.  There 
are  almost  twice  as  many  in  the 
1953  proofbook  as  there  were  in 
last  year’s  service,  which  proved 
extremely  popular  with  newspapers 
and  oil  men  alike. 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's 
mat  service  is  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  prepared  in  the 
new  reduced  column  width  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  They  will  fit  with¬ 
out  further  reduction  in  those 
newspapers  which  have  changed 
over  to  the  new  sizes.  Newspapers 
with  the  old  column  width  need 
only  to  center  the  advertisements 
between  column  rules  for  a  per- 
I  feet  fit. 

Another  feature  of  the  1953 
service  is  that  the  advertisements 
:  have  been  prepared  in  series  form 
'  — one  for  use  by  dealers,  another 

■  for  use  by  jobbers  and  a  third  for 
I  general  purposes.  Thus,  the  adver- 
:  tisements  can  be  used  selectively, 

I  or  in  series  form  by  any  oil  or  al- 

■  lied  company. 

The  variety  of  advertisements  in 

-  the  1953  service  has  been  in- 

-  creased  over  last  year,  so  that  they 

-  can  be  used  the  year  around. 
Later  in  the  year,  a  special  series 
of  advertisements  will  be  prepared 
for  Oil  Progress  Week,  which  will 
be  observed  October  11-17,  in- 

’  elusive. 

i  S.  F.  Office  Planned 

San  Francisco — Ridder-Johns, 

I  Inc.,  will  open  a  Coast  office  on  or 
I  about  July  1,  it  is  learned.  Gary 
/  Lewis,  now  in  the  Chicago  office 
I  of  this  newspaper  representatives’ 
organization,  will  be  manager. 
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IN  ROCHESTER  IS 

\'^r  16%  greater  than  in  the 

PEAK  WAR  YEAR 
1952  OF  1944 
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Average  income  per 
household  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  $6,336 — 
24.3%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  —  $920, 
141,000  spendable  in¬ 
come  in  Monroe  County 
alone. 

Rochester  Times-Union 

ilrmamtl 
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Bulletins  Give 
Merchandising 
Added  Impact 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Living 
up  to  its  name,  the  Redondo 


'*1 

Tive 

ising 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  o  "'rppUar,,''t»  Bulletins  Give 

A  W  ^r»  wear,  liquor,  jewelry,  and  depart-  jyLerCnanCllSing 

At  Lit £4  I  here  S  nope  mem  store,,  m  1952.  Ih^y  .uper  K 

'  vised  the  staging  of  12,235  “store-  /\aaea  impaCt 

For  All-Media  Promotion  op-'rT 

,  ,  ^  her  companies  are  being  added  to  Breeze  provides  a  merchan- 

The  word  "merchandising”  life,  some  of  them  majors  ana  tne  list.  dising  service  featured  by  bulle- 

means  advertising  promotion  to  a  colonels.  At  his  instigation.  Life  Since  the  program  got  under  which  show  the  direction  of 


-  —  „  ^  ^  •  VT  u  ir\v4C  tU.^  D  I>  41113  wmvii  oiivrw  utiwviiuu  UI 

band  of  young  missionaries  who  set  up  this  peripatetic  program  way  in  November  1^45,  the  KKs  advertising  trade  winds, 
were  in  town  this  week  for  indoc-  employing  30  young  men  to  ser-  have  made  a  total  of  207,626  These  breezy  notes  give  mer- 
trination  at  the  College  of  Retail  vice  the  55  top  markets.  dealer  calls,  supervised  43,251  ma-  chants  the  barometer  reading  of 

Knowledge.  All  30  of  them  are  Each  year  a  third  or  more  of  jor  promotions,  and  made  sales  (hings  to  come.  Service  provided 


tins  which  show  the  direction  of 
the  advertising  trade  winds. 

These  breezy  notes  give  mer- 


Knowledge.  All  30  of  them  are  Each  year  a  third  or  more  or  jor  promotions,  ana  made  sales  (hings  to  come.  Service  provided 
on  the  payroll  of  Life  magazine  the  band  leaves  to  take  other  jobs  presentations  at  56,335  meetings  member  of  Southern  Cali- 


MERCHANDISING 


— usually  in  some  field  of  adver-  of  dealers,  buyers,  trade  associa-  fomia  Associated  Newspapers  ex- 
rising.  Life  takes  a  few  for  its  tions  and  distributors.  tends  to  a  follow-through  providing 


own  sales  staff.  Others  go  to  agen-  By  explanation,  demonstration  proof  to  advertisers  of  rounded 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  they  added  cies  and  to  advertisers,  bringing  and  comparison,  RRs  attempt  to  service. 


up  to  some  forceful  statistics  in  with  them  thorough  field  knowl-  show  dealers  how  to  cash  in  on  The  program  developed  by  this 

the  business  of  getting  local  mer-  edge  of  local  merchandising.  Sev-  their  national  advertising.  The  lo, 000-plus  circulation  daily  pro¬ 
chants  to  realize  the  local  power  eral  have  found  places  on  newspa-  most  widely-employed  method,  of  vides  both  complete  service  and 

of  national  advertising.  pers.  course,  is  the  “store-wide”  pro-  added  linage  developed  wth  an 

To  some  people  on  the  newspa-  Manv  Extra  Dividends  motion  in  which  each  item  adver-  economy  of  effort  essential  for 


per  side,  the  Advertised-in-Life  „  _ . 

_ •  .L  .  How  much  does  the  promotion 

promotion  is  anathema;  to  as  o.,oi/:e  e-ro  o 

1 _ _  ...  ,  j  ,  ..  cost?  The  current  scale  is  570  a 

many  more  it  is  welcomed  for  the  ^  ^  jjOO  ^ 

part  It  plays  m  developing  l<Kal  .  ,  ,  ^isor;  both  plus  travel 

store  linage.  Speaking  particular-  ’jh  lUr  vi„lHa,.r 


course,  is  the  "store-wide”  pro-  added  linage  developed  wth  an 
motion  in  which  each  item  adver-  economy  of  effort  essential  for 


Many  Extra  Dividends  morion  in  wnicn  eacn  iiem  auvcr-  economy  of  effort  essential  for 

How  much  does  the  promotion  Life  is  displayed  along-  ^ilies  with  small  advertising  staffs. 

St?  The  current  scale  is  $70  a  reprints  of  the  ad.  The  system  has  been  developed  by 

sek  for  an  RR,  $100  for  a  re-  Show  for  Sales  People  F.  S.  Haynes,  former  advertising 

jnal  supervisor;  both  plus  travel  Walter  Johnson,  Life’s  Retail  publisher,  and 

Lloyd  Nicholson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Detailed  marketing  information 


image.  cpeuKiuB  pa.i.cu.ar-  g^penses.  But,  Said  Mr.  Muldaur,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  em-  r-'oya  iNicnoison,  aaveriising  man- 
group,  the  figured  that  way,  be-  phasized  this  pitch:  -i  j  i,  ■  e 

cause  there  are  many  dividends  “A  Life  store-wide  promotion  , 

Muldaur.  told  ^  ^^g„(  furnished  by  the  Breeze  includes 

magazines  retail  latjonships  which  the  RRs  develop  highlighting  up  to  100  currently  area  maps  and  also  grocery  drug 
representatives  are  under  definite  P  „  ^  advertised  products.  It  re-employs  and  other  route  lists.  Receipts  of 

instructions  to  promote  products,  „  .  ®  i  -.L  an  agency  order  for  general  ad- 

n«t  Ti,,,  much  about  a  merchants  own  the  advertising  pages  of  Life  at  -o 


not  naedia  That  means,  he  added,  Ae^  became  c^un-  Te  ;^int-^  !  ale.  B  vertising  is  the  signal  for  specij 

that  they  do  not  run  down  news-  „  adveVUsing  promotion-not  a  me-  merchandising  activUy. 

papers;  rather,  they  encourage  . .  a;^  «  ‘^ual  steps  taken  are  to  advise  ad- 

newspaper  advertising  by  local  ^  j  ,  Life  ex-  T^o  and  a  half  years  ago  Life  ''c^ising  salesmen  of  the  upcom- 

merchants.  ^  years  ago  Lite  adve,.,ising  and  to  advise  mer- 


C  P0lIll-Ul-»alC.  11  IS  a  piuuuwi  .  *  ^  •  e.* 

ized  merchandising  activity.  The 

f  «  dual  steps  taken  are  to  advise  ad- 

T^o  and  a  half  years  ago  Life  ''c^ising  salesmen  of  the  upcom- 

iwo  ana  a  nan  years  ago  Lire  -  mw. 


Idealistic  Program 


week  they  heard  not  only  Life  ex-  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  Life  -  „j 

ecutives  expound  on  the  virtues  of  initiated  a  product  information  , hnni«  nf  th/ mmnnion 

Time,  Inc.  but  they  learned  about  show  titled  "For  Sales  People  the  campai^. 


ants  ot  the  campaign. 

“1  wish,”  said  Mr.  Muldaur,  on  the  newest  trends  in  advertising  Only.”  At  the  dealer’s  request,  an  Letter  Sent 

the  eve  of  the  annual  get-together  from  outside  experts.  One  major  RR  presents  the  program  to  show  The  letter  sent  to  all  adyertis- 
for  the  Life  reps,  “that  all  of  the  advertiser  was  billed  for  a  lecture  employes  how  to  use  national  ad-  mS  grocers  and  druggists  is  re¬ 
print  media  would  consolidate  on  the  general  subject:  “The  Nice  vertising  to  increase  sales  and  bet-  leased  the  week  before  the  adver- 


tlieir  promotion  efforts  to  support  Things  About  All  Media.’ 


national  advertisers  and  end  a  lot 
of  the  competitive  quarrels.” 


Life’s  Retail  Representative 


ter  serve  their  customers. 

The  show,  which  aims  at  help- 


tising  campaign  begins.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports  go  forth  on  col- 


( Parenthetically,  Mr.  Muldaur  its  original  aims: 


program  has  never  veered  from  ing  sales  not  only  of  Life’s,  but  of  paper  bearing  the  paper’s  sig- 


all  nationally  advertised  products,  nature  and  slogan,  “It’s  a  Breeze 


is  an  old  newspaperman  himself;  1 )  To  provide  down  -  to  -  earth  has  met  with  enthusiastic  response  m  cover  the  ^uth  Bay  market 
he  was  a  country  circulation  man-  tiaining  and  a  job-springboard  for  from  retailers  across  the  country.  .  upcoming  advertising  and 


ager  for  the  New  York  Times  be-  young  men  ii 
fore  changing  over  to  advertising  tising  career, 
and  promotion  work.)  2)  To  heli 


young  men  interested  in  an  adver-  To  date,  “For  Sales  People  Only” 
tising  career.  has  been  booked  at  97  stores  in 


the  relase  date  is  headlined  on  one 
sheet.  The  Breeze  urges  merchants 


and  promotion  work.)  2)  To  help  leading  retailers  and  56  cities  for  over  35,000  salesmen  1°  8®^  *5®  traffic-making 

If  his  idea  appears  idealistic,  it  wholesalers,  through  daily  person-  and  women.  merchandising  and  to  prepare  tor 

is  just  that;  so’s  the  whole  Retail  al  contact,  to  understand  national  The  basic  theme  of  the  show  ^  complete  but  terse  i«- 

-  ineme  or  me  snow,  product  the  campaign 


Rep  program  of  Life  magazine  It  advertising’s  local  impact,  and  to  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out,  is  as  and\he  rnecraWeTiureT  foTlow 
^gan  eight  years  ago  when  Roy  demonstrate  how  to  capitalize  on  simple  as  this:  Sales  people  at  the  7  features  follow. 


local  level  are  instructed  to  em- 


f.  ..  .  *  -jiitipiv  cfto  iAAtis.  wvatvo  at  tiiw 

L^sen  l^came  rancerned  over  the  that  power.  local  level  are  instructed  to  em- 

ys  from  Life  who  were  re-  Last  year,  30  RRs  made  a  total  ploy  the  language  of  the  national 
turnmg  from  military  to  civilian  of  24,127  individual  calls  on  deal-  ad  copy  to  sell  a  brand-name 

I  I  .1  _  product. 


A  second  sheet  is  included  in  the 


Last  year,  30  RRs  made  a  total  ploy  the  language  of  the  national  It  displays  proofs  of  new 
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Pankow  Tells  Puck 
Merchandising  Story 

Rufus  G.  Pankow,  merchandis- 


tie-in  mats  of  the  advertised  prod¬ 
uct  which  are  on  file  in  the  Breeze 
office.  The  suggestion  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  to  “just  clip  out,  and  paste 
on  your  layout  sbwt”  the  mat  de¬ 
sired. 

Staff  salesmen  are  immediately 
acquainted  with  any  national  ad- 


M/®  jIj*‘*ctor  of  Puck-The  Comic  vertising  schedule.  They  work  with 
jj  '  **  ^  nation-wide  tour  (^e  merchants  to  develop  the  tie-in 


to  address  food,  drug  and  depart 
ment  store  executives.  He  i; 


lineage. 

Completing  the  merchandising 


scheduled  to  speak  before  8,000  effort,  a  brochure  is  prepared 
luncheon  guests  during  the  next  showing  both  the  national  ads  and 


six  months  in  19  major  market 
ing  areas. 


the  number  of  tie-in  ads,  and  list¬ 
ing  the  cooperating  merchants. 


In  this  series  of  presentations  Copies  of  this  brochure,  along  with 
Mr.  Pankow  will  review  the  sue-  tear  sheets  of  each  tie-in,  go  to 
cess  Puck  has  enjoyed  through  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  the  pa- 
combining  Sunday  comics  mass  per’s  representative;  to  the  adver- 
circulations  with  point  -  of  -  sale  tising  agency  placing  the  copy,  and 
merchandising  featuring  Puck  to  the  salesman  handling  the  prod- 
comic  characters.  uct  in  the  area. 
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The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Fulton 
County  Medical  Society  have  joined 
forces  during  March  and  April  of  this 
year,  and  are  presenting  a  series  of 
public  forums  under  the  title  of  “You 
and  Your  Health.” 

Running  one  evening  a  week  for 
eight  consecutive  w’eeks,  these  forums 
are  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics — 
everything  from  “Child  Health”  to 
“Growing  Old  Gracefully.” 

In  the  belief  that  both  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  medical  professions  are  en¬ 


gaged  in  kindred  endeavors  —  the 
newspaper  dis.seminating  news  to  keep 
the  public  informed — the  doctors  dis¬ 
pensing  medical  knowledge  to  keep  the 
public  healthy,  The  Journal  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  joint  venture. 


Year  ’round  services  such  as  this 
series  of  forums  in  the  public  interest, 
are  among  the  rea.sons  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
are  great  newspapers.  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  421,079;  Sunday  467.206  — 
large.st  in  the  South. 


Atlanta 


1 


I 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Sinclair  Sets 
363-Newspaper 
Drive  for  April 


A  total  of  363  newspapers  in 
244  cities  are  being  used  this 
month  by  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
New  York  City,  to  introduce  two 
new  products  —  Sinclair  Power-X 
gasoline  and  Sinclair  Extra  Duty 
motor  oil,  it  was  announced  April 
1  by  James  J.  Delaney,  Sinclair 
advertising  manager. 

Newspaper  insertions  (v  i  a 
Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone)  will 
run  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

Four  national  magazines,  radio- 
TV  spots,  farm  and  oil  trade  pa¬ 
pers  will  also  be  used,  Mr.  De¬ 
laney  said. 

Strong  selling  support  for  the 
two  new  Sinclair  products  will 
also  come  from  the  company’s 
co-op  program,  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  print  media  and  radio-TV, 
will  encompass  the  use  of  outdoor 
bulletins  and  Screen  Broadcast 
spot  movies  in  local  theaters. 

In  addition  to  consumer  and 
trade  advertising,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  point-of-sale  program  has 
been  worked  out  for  Sinclair  out¬ 
lets  to  tie-in  advertising  of  the 
new  products  with  Sinclair  dealers. 
■ 

Has  Auto  Supplement 

The  H'est  Lebanon  (N.  H.) 
Valley  News  this  week  published 
its  first  Annual  Auto  Show  sup¬ 
plement.  It  ran  20  pages,  con¬ 
tained  18,998  lines  of  local  and 
13,246  lines  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  daily,  which  started  June 
9,  1952,  says  every  automotive 
account  in  the  industry  was  repre¬ 
sented. 

■ 

Lewal  Names  Hughes 

Paul  M.  Hughes  has  joined 
Lewal  Industries,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  producers  of  Instant-Dip 
Magic  Silver  Cleaner  (E&P,  Feb. 
21,  page  18),  as  head  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion.  He  was 
formerly  ad  manager  of  Louis 
Marx  Co.,  and  at  one  time  headed 
his  own  ad  agency. 


New  York  Post  Has 
Passover  Section 

A  32-page  Passover  Food  Sec¬ 
tion,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  appear  in  an  English 
language  daily,  was  published  on 
Monday,  March  23,  by  the  New 
York  Post. 

More  than  35  national  adver¬ 
tisers  took  space  in  the  section  in 
addition  to  many  local  chain  and 
independent  food  stores.  .Also 
represented  are  Macy’s  and  Gim- 
bels. 

New  York  Post  Has 
Passover  Section 

Miss  E.  F.  Solow  will  retire  as 
public  relations  manager  of  Emer¬ 
son  Radio  and  Phonograph  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  She  has  been  with  the 
organization  since  1917. 

Miss  Solow  had  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  assistant  to  the 
president,  Benjamin  Abrams.  In 
1949  she  became  manager  of  the 
public  relations  department. 

Ames  Joins  Emerson 

Michael  Ames  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  of  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  David  J. 
Hopkins,  director  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Ames,  who  has 
been  vicepresident  of  David  O. 
Alber  Associates,  Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel,  resigned  from  that 
organization  to  accept  the  post. 

Named  by  WSJ 

Wiliam  M.  Wallen,  36,  IVall 
Street  Journal  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Houston-South 
Texas  area  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  post  of  southeastern  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Wallen  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Journal’s 
staff  since  1949. 

He  assumed  his  duties  April  1, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  offices  have 
been  opened  in  the  Walton  Build¬ 
ing. 


There’s  GOL>Den  Copy 
In  Alaska  ,  .  , 

Your  readers  want  to  know; 

•  Is  .\laska  vulnerable? 

•  .\ireraft — friend  or  foe? 

•  Statehood,  then  what? 

•  Does  it  pay  to  invest? 

Cel  the  answers  direct  from 

INSIDE  ALASKA 

an  exclusive  news  service. 

Write:  Box  1411,  E.  ft  P. 


$hould»r  high 
ponel  bring*  ink 
control  of  iif>|>or 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  Boor. 


DONALD  B.  SEEM,  advertising 
manager,  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co., 
was  elected  chainiian  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Distribution  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Advertisers  at  ANA 
Spring  meeting.  The  Council  helps 
localize  national  advertising 
through  Western  Union  Operator 
25  Service,  now  a  major  link  in 
many  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  programs. 

Bowles  To  Return 
Home;  Write  Book 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Former 
Connecticut  Governor  Chester 
Bowles,  at  one  time  partner  in 
the  New  York  advertising  agency 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  will  return 
to  his  home  at  Essex,  Conn., 
from  India,  in  May. 

The  former  national  OPA  Ad- 
U.S.  Amba-ssador  to  India  and  Ne¬ 
pal  by  career  diplomat  George 
Allen. 

In  a  letter  to  Curtiss  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  Deep  River 
(Conn.)  New  Era,  Mr.  Bowles 
said  he  plans  to  write  a  book 
after  he  returns  to  Connecticut. 
The  book  will  be  published  by 
Harpers.  Subject  matter  was  not 
disclosed. 

■ 

Agency  P.  R.  Director 

Ruth  Sachs  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Kenneth  Rader  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  New  York.  She  has 
recently  returned  from  three  years 
in  Europe  and  has  written  many 
syndicated  articles,  including  “How 
America  Merchandises.” 

■ 

New  C&P  Promotions 

Harry  Parnas  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
media  at  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New 
York  advertising  agency.  Also 
made  a  vicepresident  is  Franklin 
E.  Brill,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Roy  Jacobs 
Named  Express 
Ad  Director 

San  Antonio — Roy  Jacobs  has 
been  appointed  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Express  Publishing 
Company,  which 
publishes  the 
San  A  n  ton  io 
Morning  and 
Sunday  Express 
and  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening 
News. 

A.  W.  Jameson 
was  appointed 
assistant  to  the 
advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Tilford  . 

H.  Fletcher,  lo- 

cal  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  serving  the 
company  in  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  advertising 
here  since  1942.  For  18  years, 
previously,  he  was  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Jameson,  a  veteran  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  on  the  Express 
Publishing  Company,  had  prior 
service  on  the  Dallas  Times-ller- 
aid  and  Tulsa  World. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  a  native  San  An¬ 
tonian,  served  the  company  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

3  Cincinnati  Post 
Ad  Staffers  Promoted 

Cincinnati — ^Three  changes  in 
the  Post  advertising  department 
have  been  announced  by  William 
C.  Savage,  advertising  director. 

Gordon  Ireland,  with  that  pa¬ 
per  27  years  in  various  jobs  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  service  manag¬ 
er  and  classified  salesman,  was 
named  to  the  retail  advertising 
sales  staff. 

Leonard  Poe,  who  started  with 
the  Post  in  1940,  in  composing 
and  advertising  di.spatch  rooms, 
will  become  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman. 

Frank  Peter,  who  will  be  ad¬ 
vertising  service  manager,  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  1946  in  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  service  and 
re.search  departments. 

■ 

Kraft  Testing  Markets 

Chicago — Kraft  Foods  Compa¬ 
ny’s  new  sliced  natural  Swiss 
cheese,  protected  by  an  airtight 
wrapper,  is  being  test-marketed 
with  newspaper  advertising,  plus 
TV,  in  Miami.  New  Orleans, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore. 
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Print  Media  Chief  Heads  4<A  Chapter 

Alfred  R.  Sanno,  formerly  of  Tucker  Wayne,  president,  Tuck- 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  er  Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
born,  has  joined  the  New  York  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
media  department  of  McCann-  Southeast  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  a  print  media  can  Association  of  Advertising 
director.  Agencies  last  week. 
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Estate  of  Editorial  Writing 


On  a  steaming  August  day  in  1951,  Louis  LaCoss  sat  at  his 
typewriter  forming  that  day’s  editorial.  It  was  to  be  a  comment  on 
the  discharge  of  90  West  Point  cadets  for  cheating. 

As  he  thought . . .  and  wrote  . . .  his  mind  turned  to  some  of  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  times:  the  corruption  and  pay-olFs  in 
the  high  places  of  government;  the  cynical  philosophy  of  doing 
business  with  the  “right”  people. 

The  more  he  wrote  the  madder  he  got,  but  his  indignation, 
fortunately,  was  channeled  into  the  task  before  him.  When  he  had 
finished  “The  Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals”  he  knew  he  had  said 
what  he  had  to  say.  What  he  didn’t  know  was  that  300,000  readers  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  thought  he  had  at  last  said  the  things  that 
for  so  long  had  been  growing  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 
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The  response  was  unprecedented.  Over  45,000  reprints 
were  sent  to  those  who  requested  them.  Educators, 
clergymen,  business  men,  public  officials  and  many, 
many  just  plain  citizens  joined  in  applauding  the 
editorial.  And  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes  of 
all  was  the  award  of  a  1951  Pulitzer  prize  to  a  good, 
hard-working  newspaper  man— Louis  LaCoss. 

To  us  this  award  represents  the  national  recognition 
that  Louis  LaCoss  has  so  long  deserved.  The 
St.  Louis  newspaper-reading  public  has 
known  him  . . .  and  respected  him  —  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  part  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
— an  important  part— because  it  is 
through  the  response  to  his  writing 
we  are  able  to  prove  . . . 
again  . . .  that 
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^^Wide  awake  Sim  Louis  t*eads  the  morning  iilohe^^ 
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Missing  A  Bet, 
Newspapermen 
Tell  Bankers 

The  fact  that  banks  could  im¬ 
prove  their  press  relations  was 
the  theme  in  this  week’s  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  Discussing  the  situation 
in  an  informal  session  were 
George  A.  Mooney,  banking  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
H.  Eugene  Dickhuth,  financial  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Moderator  was 
Edward  B.  Sturges  II,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  to  the  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Know 
Your  Newspapers”  Mr.  Sturges 
opened  the  proceedings  by  re¬ 
questing  the  gathering  not  to  take 
the  discussion  too  seriously.  But 
Mr.  Mooney  sounded  the  under¬ 
lying  seriousness  of  the  situation 
by  saying  most  bankers  have 
failed  to  know  the  average,  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman  and  that  each 
should  get  to  know  the  other  bet¬ 
ter  for  mutual  advantage.  He 
continued  that  often  reporters 
can’t  get  information  from  bank¬ 
ing  heads  and  have  to  get  it  else¬ 
where.  This,  he  said,  is  apt  to 
cause  resentment  by  the  reporter. 
If  the  story  is  incorrect,  the  bank¬ 
er  gets  mad. 

There  is  a  great  affinity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dickhuth,  between 
banking  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  because  each  is  involved  with 
public  service.  It  is  a  basic  prem¬ 
ise,  he  continued,  that  each  is 
“pulling  with  the  same  rope.” 

Advertising  and  News 

.\nyone  who  disputes  the  fact 
that  news  and  advertising  are  in¬ 
terrelated  is  not  in  his  right  mind, 
according  to  Mr.  Dickhuth.  There 
is  basically  a  statistical  relation¬ 
ship,  he  continued,  of  about  60 
per  cent  advertising  and  40  per 
cent  editorial  now  compared  to 
an  80-20  relationship  20  or  30 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Mooney  disagreed  and 
stated  that  the  Times  is  separate, 
do  prove  his  case  he  asked  who 


Circulation  Loss 
Follows  Price  Rise 

Reporting  on  results  of  price 
increases  in  the  Central  States, 
R.  E.  Long.  Plymouth  (Ind.) 
Pilot-News,  showed  that  of  108 
papers  surveyed,  82  reported  a 
loss  of  circulation  following  a 
price  raise  to  subscribers;  23  re¬ 
ported  no  loss;  two  make  no  com¬ 
ment  and  one  reported  that  it 
“didn’t  know.” 

The  average  circulation  loss  on 
mail  was  3%;  and  on  carrier, 
2%,  said  Mr.  Long.  "Only  17 
papers  reported  their  circulation 
loss  regained  within  90  days,”  he 
said,  “while  56  did  not  regain  in 
that  time,  and  nine  had  partly 
regained  the  loss.” 

Percentages  of  losses  varied 
considerably,  he  added,  some  go¬ 
ing  as  high  as  10  to  12%. 


paid  for  all  the  international  news 
with  its  attendant  cable  costs  at 
high  rates. 

Human  relations  was  a  point 
hammered  at  by  Mr.  Dickhuth 
and  Mr.  Mooney  agreed  that 
sound  public  relations  is  first  of 
all  human  relations. 

Mr.  Dickhuth  pul  in  the 
thought  that  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  is  missing  a  terrific  bet  in 
failing  to  grab  the  spot,  as  it  is 
occupied  in  England  and  Canada, 
of  opinion  leadership.  But  at  this 
point  Mr.  Sturges'  stepped  in  to 
suggest  that  this  situation  could 
be  improved  by  public  relations 
of  banks  and  that  one  way  to 
help  this  from  the  newspaper  side 
was  to  get  to  know  people  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Mooney  agreed  that  this 
was  good  advice.  He  added  that 
when  he  gets  a  release  he  likes 
to  picture  the  sender.  This  means 
work,  he  added,  for  the  bank,  but 
it  pays  dividends.  This  advice 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Dickhuth’s 
comment  that  the  whole  thing 
boils  down  to  an  "open  door” 
policy  on  the  part  of  banks.  This 
and,  .Mr.  Mooney  added,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  present  the  facts — all  of 
them — even  if  the  facts  involve 
something  unpleasant. 


Siler  Freeman 
Is  Rolling  Along 
As  Auto  Editor 

By  G.  W.  Parker 

Detroit — Good  newspapermen 
— most  editors  will  tell  you — are 
made,  not  born.  .\nd  sometimes 
it  seems  an  aw¬ 
ful  struggle  for 
the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Take  the 
case  of  Siler 
Freeman, 

Detroit  Time  s 
auto  editor  for 
Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers. 

If  Si  had  had 
his  way  he 
would  have  been 
another  Jim 
Ihorpe  or  Red  Grange.  But  fate 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  football 
ambitions — for  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Illinois  he  meas¬ 
ured  around  five  foot-five  and 
weighed  a  strong  130  pounds. 

But  that  didn’t  stop  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Si,  and  Coach  Bob  Zupke 
was  amazed  one  day  to  see  a  half- 
pint  in  football  togs  dashing 
around  among  his  king-size  can¬ 
didates. 

Flip  Retort 

“Aren’t  you  kind  of  small  for 
this  stuff?”  asked  Zupke  of  our 
hero. 

“You  ain’t  so  big  yourself,” 
was  Si’s  flip  retort.  (His  gram¬ 
mar  improved  with  the  years.) 

Zupke  shrugged  and  Si  went  in¬ 
to  scrimmage.  Two  plays  later  he 
retired  from  the  field  with  a 
cracked  collar-bone  and  football 
lost  another  immortal. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Si  and 
his  parents  moved  to  Schenectady 
when  he  was  4.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  there  at  the  age 
of  16  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Schenectady  Union  -  Star.  He 
moved  around  the  beats  and  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  at  the  age  of 
17.  After  his  bad  athletic  start  at 
llinois  he  transferred  to  Syracuse 
in  his  sophomore  year  and  worked 
for  the  Union-Star  as  assistant 
city  editor  summers  while  com¬ 
pleting  a  B.S.  degree.  He  worked 
for  the  Syracuse  Herald  as  a 
stringer  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Syracuse  Telegram  when  Hearst 
entered  that  city. 

After  graduation  he  worked  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  as 
telegraph  editor  and  drama  critic, 
proving  his  versatility.  Later  he 
worked  at  the  Albany  Times-Un- 
ion  as  assistant  city  editor.  Then 
he  moved  on  to  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  as  a  news  editor  and  to  the 
Detroit  News  copy  desk  in  1928. 

While  working  in  the  News 
sports  department  he  attended 
Wayne  Law  School  nights  and  got 
his  Ll.B.  in  1931  and  gave  up 
ncwspapering  —  he  thought  —  to 
become  a  barrister. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
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Freeman 


“Bui  1  was  starved  back  into 
newspapering,”  he  recalls. 

He  joined  the  Detroit  Times  as 
a  copy  reader  in  1934,  left  for  a 
period  for  another  stab  at  being 
a  lawyer,  then  returned  to  the 
Times  for  good  in  1936.  He 
worked  as  slot  man.  filled  in  as 
news  editor,  Sunday  editor  and  at 
other  odd  jobs  until  he  was  named 
auto  editor  and  aviation  editor  in 


i 


1940. 


Wartime  Column 


Si  became  auto  editor  just  in 
time  to  have  World  War  11  wipe 
out  the  production  of  his  subject 
matter — autos.  But  he,  himself, 
converted  to  writing  about  planes 
and  tanks,  keeping  his  auto  col¬ 
umn  running  continuously  ' 
throughout  the  war. 

Late  last  year,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.  decided  that  Si 
Freeman’s  “Autographs”  column 
would  be  featured  in  all  Hearst 
papers.  In  addition  Freeman  was 
made  supervisor  of  the  Hearst 
Better  Roads  Campaign. 

Size  kept  him  from  being  a 
Grange,  hunger  kept  him  from 
being  a  Darrow,  but  Siler  Free¬ 
man  has  proved  that  a  little  man 
can  really  go  places  once  fate 
puts  him  on  the  right  road. 

■ 


Shubert  Theaters 
Snub  Chicago  Critics 

Chicago — Drama  critics  of  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  will  not  be  wel¬ 
come  at  any  first-night  perform 
ances  given  in  Chicago  theaters 
controlled  by  J.  J.  Shubert,  New 
York  impresario,  according  to  a 
letter  received  by  critics. 

The  letter  preceded  the  opening 
of  an  unmentioned  play  here  .April 
1.  Mr.  Shubert  has  banned  the 
traditional  first-night  passes  for  the 
critics,  he  said,  because  “adverse 
criticism”  has  hurt  his  box  office 
in  Chicago. 

Some  critics  said  the  “Shubert 
reprisal”  was  issued  becaiuse  of 
their  being  “out  of  step”  with  him 
in  their  appraisal  of  his  shows. 

Chicago  critics  indicated  they 
would  be  on  hand  for  the  first 
night  opening,  but  will  pay  their 
own  way. 

■ 

Special  Edition  Issued 
For  Publicity  Meeting 

Burbank,  Calif. — ^The  first  spe¬ 
cial  Women’s  Edition  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Daily  Review  was  distribu¬ 
ted  as  a  feature  of  the  annual 
breakfast  given  March  6  for  pres¬ 
idents  and  press  chairmen  of 
women’s  organizations. 

Wanda  Owen,  women’s  page 
editor,  assisted  by  Mary  Pierson, 
got  out  the  28-page  edition  which 
was  distributed  to  220  guests.  The 
paper  contained  82  single  column 
cuts  of  the  heads  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“We  made  the  appointments  at 
a  photographer’s  studio  for  the 
women  to  have  new  pictures 
made  and  then  made  the  cuts,” 
Mrs.  Owen  said. 
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this  summer 

the  Colorado  market 

offers  you . . . 


Here’s  a  unique  market  enriched  by  the  summertime  inflmc  of  3,100,000  oxtro 

consumers  and  pregnant  with  the  prosperity  of  $233,000,000  extra  sales. 

This  summer,  more  people  than  live  in  Detroit,  or  Philadelphia,  or  even  Los  Angeles, 
will  come  to  Colorado.  And  while  these  3,100,000  vacationists  are  enjoying 
the  nation’s  roof  garden  they’ll  spend  $233,000,000  for  goods  and  services  . . . 
that’s  $233,000,000  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

You  can  reach  this  enriched  market,  with  its  bonus  population  and  sales, 

at  no  increase  in  rates.  And  you  can  sell  effectively  in  this  market  with  the  economy 
of  single  medium  coverage.  The  Denver  Post’s  Empire  Magazine  offers  you 

89%  coverage  of  Metropolitan  Denver,  65%  coverage  of  the  entire  State  of  Colorado. 
In  terms  of  market,  of  coverage,  of  cost,  doesn’t  it  make  good  sales  sense 
to  increase  your  summer  schedule  in  The  Denver  Post  ? 


Empir*  Magazine  and  Comict . 380,104 

A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1952 


NeffOPieIfy  by  Maloney,  ftt9eA  A  SebmiH,  too 


CLASSHTED  CLINIC 


B.  K.  Davis  Executive 
Sees  Drop  in  *Help*  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


A  CIRCUMSPECT  view  of  the 
trend  in  employment  advertising 
based  on  a  continuing  study  of 
Classified  Advertising  in  174  major 
employment  markets  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  New  York  City  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers’  Association  last 
week  by  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  head 
of  B.  K.  Davis  and  Brothers,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  advertising  agency  which 
handles  employment  advertising 
for  most  of  the  largest  industries 
and  commercial  organizations  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

Basing  his  report  on  ad  count 
figures  furnished  his  agency  by 
127  newspapers  each  monht  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  markets,  Mr,  Griffin 
said  his  organization  has  conclud¬ 
ed  that  a  marked  downward  trend 
in  this  classification  has  already 
begun.  In  some  areas,  he  indicat¬ 
ed.  the  drop  is  already  as  high  as 
259c  under  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  he  added,  a  considerable 
amount  of  last  year's  help  wanted 
advertising  volume  represented  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  employ¬ 
ers  to  hoard  available  labor.  The 
latter  tendency  has  been  reversed 
by  the  present  Administration. 

90%  of  Big  Budgets 

Commenting  on  the  place  of 
classified  advertising  in  personnel 
recruitment,  Mr.  Griffin  estimated 
that  “90%  of  such  budgets  were 
earmarked  for  Classified  with 
some  accounts  spending  as  much 
as  $100,000  per  year.” 

Mr.  Griffin  does  not  see  the  bot¬ 
tom  falling  out  of  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  because,  as  he  {joints  out, 
most  defense  contracts  run 
through  1957  and  he  believes  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  linage 
should  hold  up  through  1956. 
“There  are  evidences,  however,  of 
growing  surpluses  in  unskilled 
types  of  labor.”  he  said.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
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future,  there  will  even  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  still  much  sought  after 
engineers. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Help 
Wanted  Trend,  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Davis  Agency,  21 
newspapers  of  the  119  listed  in 
this  particular  monthly  edition  are 
showing  losses  in  ad  count  for 
February  1953  as  opposed  to  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  paper 
points  out  that  last  month,  seven 
new  cities  entered  the  loss  col¬ 
umn. 

Projection  Through  1975 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
future  of  employment  trends  in 
this  country  is  afforded  by  an 
analysis  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bu¬ 
reau’s  projection  of  population 
trends  in  this  country  through 
1975  presented  in  the  B.  K.  Davis 
year  end  report.  The  present 
population  exceeds  158,000,000, 
an  increase  of  26,000,000  since 
1940.  Standard  Factors  Corp.  es¬ 
timates  a  population  of  193,000,- 
000  by  1975. 

The  census  bureau  has  a  new 
study  on  population  and  the  labor 
force.  It  says.  “It  shows  a  marked 
shift  in  people  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  ctiy  and  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  women  in 
gainfully  employed  positions;  19,- 
000,000  women  work  in  America 
today.  Only  800,000  less  than  the 
1945  peak.  Yes,  both  men  and 
women  are  even  working  longer 
before  retiring  and  by  the  time 
today’s  boys  and  girls  grow  up  the 
current  labor  force  of  66,500,000 
vyill  be  small  by  comparison  to 
the  anticipated  88 '/2  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  be  working  or  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job  in  1975. 

“Due  to  the  birth  slump  in  the 
’30's,  a  relatively  small  number 
of  workers  will  enter  the  labor 
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RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept; 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFUUY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


market  between  now  and  1955; 
but,  from  then  on  .  .  .  due  to 
heavy  birth  rates  in  the  ’40’s  .  .  . 
the  supply  of  labor  will  increase 
steadily  and  materially. 

“As  a  means  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  population  growth  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  next  20  years,  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  must  be  spent  an¬ 
nually  just  to  provide  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  churches  and 
highways  for  the  new  population. 
Not  to  mention,  of  course,  the 
clothing,  food  and  other  items 
which  will  be  purchased  along  the 
way  under  the  heading  of  infants 
and  teen-age  necessities.” 

IN  *  * 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

A  PRELIMINARY  report  from  the 
1953  ANCAM  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman,  Joseph  H.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
indicates  that  “outside”  speakers 
of  imposing  calibre  have  accepted 
invitations  to  attend  the  parley 
which  takes  place  in  St.  Louis, 
early  in  June.  .  .  . 

From  Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  comes 
a  copy  of  a  weekly  “newspaper” 
entitled  Class  printed  in  his  de¬ 
partment.  He  describes  it  as  a 
“gossip  sheet,  a  comic  strip  and 
a  continuing  course  in  sales  fun¬ 
damentals.” 

Barney  (D.  B.)  Barnhart,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
would  like  to  know  whether  any 
CAM  has  ever  seen  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  approach  to  “House 
for  Sale”  advertising,  which  has 
been  appearing  in  his  newspaper; 
“Here’s  the  New  Modern  Way  to 
Buy  a  Better  Home!  Trade  in  your 
present  house  on  a  brand  new, 
up  to  the  minute  home.”  The 
copy  goes  on  to  say  “You  know 
that  the  modern  way  to  buy  a 
later  model  car,  refrigerator,  a 
television  or  any  other  major  ap¬ 
pliance  is  to  trade  in  the  one  you 
have  on  a  new  and  better  model. 
NOW  YOU  CAN  USE  THIS 
METHOD  IN  BUYING  A 
HOME.”  etc.  The  advertiser  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
not  having  to  wait  to  .sell  one’s 
house  before  buying  a  new  one. 

$  Promotion  in  Toronto 

A  $10  for  $1  contest  ha.s  been 
started  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
in  the  classified  section.  Each 
week  the  paper  publishes  among 
the  advertisements  25  numbers  of 
new  dollar  bills  issued  through 
the  Canadian  banks  in  Toronto. 
Readers  must  match  these  $1  bill 
numbers  with  $1  bills  in  their 
possession,  then  send  the  $1  with 
the  advertisement  or  a  facsimile 
of  the  advertisement  by  registered 
mail  to  the  Telegram.  A  contest 
form  must  be  enclosed  which  asks 
a  simple  question  dealing  with  the 
classified  advertisements  of  the 
Telegram.  To  help  contestants 
the  paper  publishes  a  full  list  of 
the  week’s  25  numbers  each  Sat¬ 
urday  in  the  classified  section. 

Winners  are  mailed  checks  of 
$11  each  and  checks  for  $10  each 


are  mailed  to  the  advertiser  in 
whose  copy  the  dollar  serial  num¬ 
ber  was  used.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  contest  the  paper  paid  off 
$240,  and  in  the  second  $120. 


Big  March  27 

The  classified  section  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  of  March  27  was  the  largest 
ever  run  by  that  paper.  Not  , 
counting  legal  notices  or  vital  sta-  i 
tistics,  the  section  ran  7,546  lines,  [ 
reports  CAM  Hubert  Totten. 

♦  • 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 
afternoon  daily,  hit  an  all-time 
high  in  classified  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  March  27,  540  inches. 

■ 

Western  CAMs  Plan 
Tacoma  Convention 

San  Francisco — Western  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Association  has 
filled  in  double  gaps  in  its  top 
leadership  and  is 
making  plans 
for  its  1953  con¬ 
vention  in  Ta¬ 
coma.  Wash., 
Aug.  23-25. 

James  Speed- 
ie,  Los  A  ngeles 
Mirror  and  new 
president  of 
WCAA,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ralph 
Rosenberg,  Ta¬ 
coma  N  e  ws- 
Tribune,  in  charge  of  convention 
arrangements.  Charles  Holmes, 
San  Francisco  News,  is  publicity 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speedie  advanced  from  the 
third  vicepresidency  to  which  he 
was  elected  last  fall  in  Riverside, 
Calif.,  as  the  result  of  successive 
changes  in  the  association’s  com¬ 
mand.  Rex  Buzan,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  left  classified  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  Felix  Aber- 
ouette,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
who  stepped  up  from  the  first 
vicepresidency,  died  in  January. 


Speedie 


Levittown,  Pa.  Gets 
3c  Daily  on  April  13 

Levittown,  Pa.  —  The  Levit¬ 
town  Daily  Times,  first  daily  in 
this  town  which  has  mushroomed 
because  of  industrial  development 
in  the  area,  will  make  its  debut 
April  13. 

The  five-day,  afternoon  paper 
will  be  published  by  Richard  T. 
Lawson,  who  operates  a  group  of 
community  weeklies  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  For  the  time  being  the  pa¬ 
per  will  be  printed  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  plant. 

The  paper  will  sell  for  3c  a 
copy  and  15c  a  week,  through  car¬ 
riers.  First  press  run:  12,000. 

■ 

Reforestation  Project 

Emporia,  Kan. — ^The  Emporia 
Gazette  is  cooperating  in  a  “re¬ 
forestation”  project  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  block  in  front  of  its  building. 
Plans  call  for  the  planting  of  16 
trees  at  25  foot  intervals. 
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another 

tending 

tneMvspaper 

joins 


Published  cs  part  of  the  week¬ 
end  editions  of  the  following 
leading  Canadian  newspapers: 

ST.  JOHN’S,  NLFD.,  Eveuhif- 
Tele^ruw 

SYDNEY  Post-Record 
MONCTON  Times  ttnd  Triniscript 
SAINT  JOHN  Telei>raph- journal 
and  Eteninti  Times-Glohe 
MONTREAL  "S/dr 
QUEBEX  Chronicle-Telegraph 
EORT  WILLIAM  Daily  Tinies- 
I ournal 

KINGSTON  W  hig-Standard 
KIRKLAND  LAKE  Northern 
Daily  News 
LONDON  Free  Press 
PETERBOROUGH  Examiner 
PORT  ARTHUR  News-Chronicle 
TIMMINS  Daily  Press 
TORONTO  Telegram 
MOOSE  JAW  Times-Herald 
PRINCE  ALBERT  Daily  Herald 
CALGARY  Albertan 
VANCOUVER  Sun 
VICTORIA  Daily  Times 
THE  standard 


circuiatBan 

1,000,000 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  another  leading 
Canadian  newspaper  has  joined  WEEKEND  Picture 
Magazine  and  will  start  publishing  this  color  gravure 
magazine  with  its  issue  of  May  2nd,  1953.  The 
new'spaper  is 


THE  POST-RECORD 
SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

With  a  population  of  more  than  12(),()()0  and  retail 
sales  of  S81, ()()(),()()(),  Cape  Breton  County  is  the 
second  largest  market  in  the  entire  province  of  N<)va 
Scotia. 

The  addition  of  the  Sydney  Post-Record  to  the  WEEK¬ 
END  group  assures  our  _  I 

,  ,  WEEKEND 

advertisers  of  84'  v  cover-  >—-«  | 

age  of  all  the  families  in 
this  important  market. 


"by  far  the  largest  in  Canada 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 


A  new  and  separate  department  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal  operating 
in  cooperation  with  Lake  Shore  Electrotype  of  Chicago. 


A  service  created  to  provide  newspapers  who  subscribe  with  a  continual  flow'  of 
the  best  and  most  timely  ROP  color  materials.  It  will  help  every  newspaper  to 
improve  and  diversify  editorial  color,  achieve  better  quality  printing,  obtain  more 
color  advertising,  and  make  regular  use  of  ROP  color  easier,  more  attractive  and 
less  costly. 


ROP  Color  Service  will  assemble  and  distribute  color  ideas, 
color  features,  color  advertising  units  from  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  other  newspapers,  and  provide  low-cost  mats  for 
reproduction. 

This  establishes  a  "Color  Service  Center”.  .  .  a  central  source 
of  materials  for  more  use  of  ROP  color.  It  makes  available 
more  material  from  advertisers  .  .  permitting  a  fast  inter¬ 

change  of  better  retail  color  ads,  and  offers  national  and  co- 
operati\c  advertisers  a  new  vehicle  for  distributing  their  color 


source  material. 

It  gives  newspapers  an  opportunity  to  recapture  some  of 
the  costs  incurred  in  producing  original  color  plates  because 
subscribers  can  submit  their  own  color  features  for  possible 
use  by  other  newspapers. 

The  Service  will  extend  the  use  of  color  plates  •  .  .  many 
color  plates  now  being  destroyed  after  use  by  newspapers 
and  advertisers  can  be  of  service  to  other  newspapers  through 
this  ROP  color  pool. 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

Your  newspaper  is  invited  to  become  a  Writer  to  this  comprehensive  new  service 
.  .  .  and  to  participate  as  a  contributor  of  color  content  to  this  ROP  color  pool. 


START  USING  MORE  ROP  COLOR  THIS  WEEK  .  .  . 
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COLOR 


NEWSPAPERS 


Subscribing  Newspapers 
Will  Get  These  Two  Services 


Weekly  Color  File 


Subscribers  will  receive  the  Color  File,  contain¬ 
ing  tear  sheets  and  proofs  currently  available 
.  .  .  units  in  tw'o,  three  and  four  colors  —  from 
simple  Ben  Day  and  tint  work  to  process  color. 
Also  a  selection  of  pages  included  just  for  their 
idea  and  information  value.  There  will  be  tear 
sheets  and  proofs  of  editorial  color,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  color,  manufacturers  cooperative  pages 
in  color  and — occasionally — advance 
proofs  of  special-event  features  and 
\  ad  campaigns.  This  material  w'ill 

be  from  all  participating  sources. 


Low  Cost  Mats 


Under  arrangements  made  by  The  Journal, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  the  type  of  repro¬ 
duction  mat  you  want  —  of  items  in  the 
Color  File  —  at  moderate  prices.  You 
simply  make  your  selection  from  the  tear 
sheets  in  the  Color  File,  then  order  mats 
for  reproduction  from  ROP  Color  Service. 
Through  a  fast-working  service  arranged 
with  Lake  Shore  Electrotype,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  will  be  made.  Due 
to  the  quantity  production  possible  with  this 
plan,  all  prices  are  surprisingly  low. 


ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  offers  materials  from  these  sources; 


1.  EDITORIAL  SUBJECTS  IN  COLOR  —  from  the  pages  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  other  newspapers.  In  1952, 
color  appeared  on  575  Journal  editorial  pages. 

2.  ORIGINAL  RETAIL  COLOR  ADS  —  50  pages  per  year 
from  the  Vogue-Wright  Art  Studios  of  Chicago.  Pages 
designed  especially  for  ROP  Color  Service  —  to  serve 
your  advertisers. 

3.  COLOR  ADVERTISING  FROM  MILWAUKEE  STORES 

—  839  pages  of  color  advertising,  placed  by  Milwaukee 
stores  and  national  advertisers,  appeared  in  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  last  year.  Many  of  these  smart  color 


ads  will  be  available  for  your  local  use  through  ROP 
Color  Service. 

NATIONAL  AND  “CO-OP”  COLOR  ADS  —  Typical  co¬ 
operative  advertising  using  color  to  be  offered  to  your 
advertisers  so  they  may  use  color  effectively  under  ad- 
vantage-ous  arrangements. 

COLOR  PAGES  FROM  MANY  NEWSPAPERS  —  Many  of 
the  best  color  pages  of  other  suhscribers  to  this  service 
will  be  available  to  all  subscribers.  By  submitting  your 
own  best  color  pages,  you  may  get  hack  part  of  the 
original  costs  of  plates. 


CHECK  UP  .  .  .  SUBSCRIBE  NOW!  The  First  Issue  of  The  Weekly  Color 
File  —  containing  more  than  75  pages  of  color  material  is  now  available. 

Write  us  toclu)  for  full  details  and  lou  cost  of  ROP  Color  Sen  ice. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  for  Newspapers 

333  West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


.  .  .  .  AND  EVERY  WEEK  FROM  THIS  COLOR  FILE! 


I 
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NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 

IHi;  "AllDIKNCF  Siirv.-y”  of  ihj  Dcs 

Moines  Siiiulny  Refiistcr  and  the  Iowa 
I'nnii  ami  Home  Ref;i.\ter  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  provides  the  first  good  answer  to 
the  question  "who  reads  a  newspaper?' 

Previous  ARF  studies  of  newspaper  rea  1- 
ing  have  given  a  picture  of  exactly  what  is 
read  in  a  newspaper.  1  his  study  offers  a 
gold  mine  of  information  to  the  advertising 
man  who  wants  to  know  what  a  newspaper 
audience  actually  looks  like  in  terms  of  age, 
sex.  education,  economic  levels,  possessions, 
etc. 

For  instance,  among  the  valuable  data  pro¬ 
vided  are  charts  showing  the  actual  newspa¬ 
per  readers  in  relation  to  the  potential  entire 
state-wide  audience  in  terms  of  sex.  age 
groups,  economic  levels,  educational  levels. 
iKCupation  of  household  head,  urban  and 
rural  residence,  marital  status,  housewife 
status  of  women,  number  of  household  mem¬ 
bers;  home  tenure,  operation  of  farm,  farm 
tenure;  povsession  of  telephone,  electricity, 
radio,  television.  e'ec'rA’  washing  machine, 
home  free/er.  refrigerator,  electric  range,  gas, 
gas  stove,  power  lawn-mower,  passenger  car. 
truck,  tractor,  corn-picker,  grain  combine; 
purebas.'  of  tl  ni;'  frozen  food.  etc. 

I'he  statistics  developed  for  each  of  the 
above  items  show  that  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  is  not  only  large  numerically  hut  also 
.IS  a  market  for  grxids. 

I  he  study  also  shows  percentage  of  read¬ 
ing  of  Various  sections  of  the  paper  by  this 
.ludience. 

.Mthough  the  study  appraises  only  one 
newspaper,  much  of  the  findings  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  generally  to  other  newspapers.  We 
think  this  is  an  important  milestone  in  the 
development  of  basic  newspaper  research  ma¬ 
terial. 

WHITE  HOUSE  TV 

IHF  yUF.STION  of  televising  Presidential 
nr-  s  emf ’r-cnces  is  still  with  us.  .Appar¬ 
ently  the  White  House  is  still  studying  the 
idea  .  We  hope  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  not  make  occasional 
television  appearances  for  full-scale  addresses 
or  important  pronouncements.  The  medium 
could  be  used  effectively  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  Used  radio  for  “Fireside  Chats." 

But  to  inject  television  with  all  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  handicaps  into  present  White 
House  press  conferences  would  disrupt  and 
alter  the  institution  as  we  now  know  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  asset  of  the  press 
conference  is  the  spontaneity  of  questions 
and  answers.  I  his  would  not  be  possible  un¬ 
der  the  glare  of  TV  equipment.  1  he  Pres¬ 
ident  traditionally,  and  for  good  reasons,  is 
never  quo'ed  directly  about  what  he  says  a‘ 
press  conference  without  express  permission. 
If  he  m;ikes  a  slip — and  it  is  understandable 
iha"  i'  mieht  h.men  at  times  —  it  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  corrected  without  inter¬ 
national  repercussions. 

But  with  the  eyes  of  camera  and  record¬ 
ing  equipment  focused  on  him,  either  used 
individually  or  in  unison  as  in  I  V,  every¬ 
thing  he  says  is  immediately  "on  the  record" 
and  errors  or  slips  are  irretrievable.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  take  such  chances  with  his  remarks. 


.\iid  when  He  had  spoken  these  things, 
while  they  beheld.  He  was  taken  up;  and  a 
'-loud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight. — .Vet, 

I;  *>. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

IHF  PROPOSAF  now  before  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  .Advertisers  and  the 
American  .Association  of  .Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  for  closer  liaison  with  the  Federal  Trade 
C  ommission  appears  to  be  an  encouraging 
and  worthwhile  revival  of  the  “Truth  in  .Ad¬ 
vertising"  campaign  initiated  by  newspapers 
many  years  iigo. 

I  c.'  tw.i  ;>..v'''i,  ng  groin-i  d.’serv:  c'm- 
mendaiion  for  their  cooperative  approach  to 
this  problem  and  their  desire  to  raise  the 
level  of  public  service  of  their  industry. 

The  amount  of  misleading  advertising  in 
the  United  States  is  not  great — in  fact,  it  is 
less  than  of  the  total— but.  unfortunate¬ 
ly.  all  advertising  is  smeared  by  the  mal¬ 
practices  of  a  few.  In  the  public's  mind,  the 
volume  of  misleading  advertising  is  believed 
to  be  greater  than  it  actually  is. 

For  the  year  ending  June  .^0.  I9.S2.  the 
F  TC  reviewed  6.^h.()96  advertising  messages 
i:i  all  media.  Of  that  number  24.416.  or 
about  .  were  set  aside  as  objectionable. 

Further  checking  by  FTC  cut  the  number 
down  below  .4%. 

That  is  a  fairly  good  record  to  the  credit 
of  the  advertising  held.  But  it  cun  be,  an. I 
should  be.  better.  The  4 A  and  .AN, A  propos¬ 
al  of  liaison  with  FTC  should  work  admir¬ 
ably  toward  that  objective. 

.As  we  understand  it.  if  the  plan  is  under¬ 
taken,  it  would  accomplish  these  things; 
1.  Bring  about  decisions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  given  advertising  claims  on  a  sound,  rea¬ 
sonable  and  realistic  basis;  2.  Give  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  proper  cases  fair  opportunity  to 
keep  its  own  house  in  order  before  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  formal  Commission  privceedings; 

Foster  voluntary  industry-wide  observance 
of  Commission  decisions. 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  .ANA-4,A  to  write  a 
code  of  trade  practice  for  the  industry,  nor 
do  they  contemolale  getting  mixed  up  in  in¬ 
dividual  F  TC  cases  nor  to  establish  a  "police 
force."  The  cooperating  group  from  industry 
would  work  with  FTC'  on  types  of  problems 
common  to  an  entire  industry. 

We  think  the  program  will  go  far  toward: 
I.  Ciiving  greater  protection  to  the  public 
interest;  2.  Fliminaling  the  small  amount  of 
misleading  advertising  now  existing;  .^.  Ulti¬ 
mately  improving  the  public's  acceptance  of 
advertising. 

It  is  worth  a  fair  trial,  as  ANA  spokesmen 
urge,  and  warrants  the  highest  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  from  all  branches  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession. 


EDITCRRIAL 


FOREIGN  SUPPLY 

SOVIF  C  .madians  are  reported  as  being  upset 

at  alleged  protests  by  some  .\moricans 
against  U.  S.  dependence  on  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  as  a  source  of  newsprint.  This  was  as¬ 
serted  by  Robert  M.  Fowler  of  the  Newsprint 
.Association  of  Canada. 

Technically  speaking,  however,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  correct.  The  U.  S.  is  depemlcnt  on 
a  foreign  country  for  most  of  its  newsprint. 
The  word  “foreign"  is  not  used  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  sense  but  is  used  in  the  technical  sense 
a .  the  opposite  of  “domestic."  We  don't 
believe  F&P  has  used  it  in  any  other  sense. 

As  for  “protests"  against  this  situation,  we 
don't  think  C  ;madians  should  be  disturbe.1 
over  such  a  complaint  from  a  country  which 
once  produced  the  largest  volume  of  news¬ 
print  hu;  loit  th:  bulk  I'f  the  in  lusirv 
various  reasons  to  its  neighboring  eountry. 

It  is  more  of  a  protest  against  history  than 
a  complaint  against  the  currently  “have"  na¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  called  a  sign  of  jealousy — 

C  anada  has  something  the  U.  S.  once  had 
and  now  wishes  it  had  back. 

It  is  only  natural  that  many  people  in  the 
U.  S.  desire  a  greater  volume  of  newsprint 
production  within  its  borders  and  less  depend¬ 
ence  on  Canada  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  international  border,  invisible  and 
friendly  as  it  is.  h;is  created  some  manufac¬ 
turer-customer  problems  in  the  past. 

Actually,  the  (  anad'ans  h;ive  little  to 
worry  about  because  the  supply  and  dem.ind 
situation  and  the  amount  of  investment 
needed  to  build  a  newsprint  mill  make  it  im¬ 
probable  that  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
U.  S.  will  change  perccptably  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  anyone  now  in  the  Canadian  industry. 

BLOW  AT  SECRECY 

BFRN.ART)  M.  BARUCH,  known  .is  an 

elder  statesman  and  advisor  to  presidents, 
struck  a  blow  at  government  secrecy  last 
week  and  paid  tribute  to  the  .American  peo¬ 
ple  as  being  intelligent  enough  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  world-wide  problems  on  which 
information  is  now  being  kent  from  t''em. 

Before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Mr.  Baruch  criticized  the  cloak 
of  official  secrecy  thrown  around  discussions 
of  world  crises  and  asserted  that  too  much 
talk  of  “great  secrets  and  calculated  risks" 
serve  only  to  confuse  the  American  people 
and  leave  them  ignorant  of  what  really  is 
going  on. 

“The  American  people  are  not  children. 
They  have  gone  through  a  lot  of  suffering 
and  are  wiser  than  you  think,"  he  said  de¬ 
claring  there  is  no  excuse  for  foreign  agents 
knowing  what  is  going  on  “better  than  the 
American  people.” 

If  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  would 
contemplate  what  Mr.  Baruch  said,  they 
would  find  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  words. 

LOCAL  RATE  CARDS 

NFWSPAPFR  ccxrperation  in  furnishing  liKal 
rate  cards  to  members  of  the  Association 
of  National  .Advertisers  to  cut  down  on  co¬ 
op  advertising  abuses  seems  like  a  sound 
idea  to  us. 

We  can't  imagine  why  a  newspaperman 
would  refuse  to  provide  his  rate  card.  Is  he 
ashamed  of  his  own  rates  or  protecting  a 
local  merchant  whom  he  knows  to  be  chi>el- 
ing? 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Richard  K.  Warren,  assistant 
publisher  and  treasurer,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  president.  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Russell  H.  Cos¬ 
tello,  general  manager.  Lewiston 
Daily  Siin  and  Evening  Journal. 

♦ 

Sir  Eric  Bowater,  chairman 
of  the  Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd., 
arrived  in  New  York  March  26 
on  the  liner  Queen  Mary. 

♦  ♦ 

Gordon  R.  Closway,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Repiihlican-Heralil.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  five-man 
State  Athletic  Commission  by 
Gov.  C.  Elmer  .\nderson  of 
Minnesota. 

#  <■  « 

Felix  Von  Eckhardt.  chief  of 
the  Press  Section  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  arrived  in  New 
York  March  31  on  the  liner  lie 
de  France. 

* 

Arthur  A.  Hoopingarner, 
publisher  of  the  Dover  (Ohio) 
Daily  Reporter  for  33  yeans,  will 
receive  the  1953  Chamber  of 
Commerce  award  for  civic  leader¬ 
ship  April  10. 

♦  *  « 

H.  S.  Reifsnyder.  managing 
editor,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  since  1912. 

*  *  « 

James  A.  Murrin.  editor  of 
the  Franklin  (Pa.)  \ews-fleralil. 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  post- 
mastership  in  that  town.  He  is 
succeeded  by  W.ayne  W.  Bleak- 
ley,  Jr.,  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

#  *  « 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Heraltl,  and  Herb  G.  Grey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  MetIfortI  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune,  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Oregon 
Slate  Motor  As.sociation. 

*  *  * 

Frank  L.  York,  publisher  of 
the  Record  Newspapers.  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  named  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  his  home  city. 

*  i»  » 

H.  H.  Gilkyson.  president. 
Pboenixville  (Pa.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  been  awarded  a  half- 
century  pin  for  membership  in 
the  Phoenix  Hose.  Hook  and 
Ladder  Co. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Gordon  P.  Golding,  who 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer  in  1940.  has  been 
appointed  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


DEFENSE  industry  in  the  Long¬ 
view,  Tex.,  area  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  efforts  made  hy  Publisher 
Carl  Estes  (at  left)  of  the  News  & 
.lournal.  His  guest  here  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  a  homh  plant 
is  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert 
T.  Stevens. 

J.  Pembroke  Hart  has  become 
new  business  manager  of  the 
Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Reporter, 

which  was  purchased  in  March  by 
Congressman  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

*  * 

Herman  S.  Goodm.an,  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Scrantonian,  has  been 
presented  with  a  plaque  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Temple  Is¬ 
rael  in  that  city  for  serving  as 

president  of  the  congrecation  from 
1950  to  1953. 

4^  4  4c 

1.  E.  Glessner  retired  March 
31  as  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat. 

4i  4c  0 

Eric  Gaisford.  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C. )  Province,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  News-Herald. 


John  Corum  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Examiner  as 
circulation  manager.  L.  R.  Scott 
has  joined  the  Examiner’s  circula¬ 
tion  department. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  , 

Paul  Ostrander,  formerly  on  1 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ponca  City  j 
(Okla. )  News,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Ardmore  (Okla.) 
Daily  Ardmoreite,  succeeding  Bill 
Hamilton,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  business  manager  of  the 
Ardmore  baseball  club. 

Bill  Murdock,  formerly  on  the  i 
staff  of  the  Scottsbiuff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald,  has  been  named  i 
sports  editor  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kan.)  Globe.  j 

*  *  * 

Joe  Milner  has  been  appointed : 
sports  editor  of  the  Greenville  j 
(Tex.)  Morning  Herald,  succeed-' 
ing  Bob  Poole,  who  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  armed  forces. 

Malcolm  Higgins,  former  co- , 
publisher  of  the  Eureka  (Kan.) 
Messenger,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)' 
Daily  Tribune. 

John  Adams,  first  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.  Concord.  N.  H.,  I 
bureau,  has  resigned  and  accepted  ’ 
a  job  on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 

if  *  it 

Albert  J.  Sitter  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the  Mus-  j 
kogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix,  sue-; 
ceeding  John  Criswell,  who  is; 
now  in  the  Army.  j 

♦  #  I 

Alec  Quick,  recently  of  the* 
Camden  (S.  C.)  Chronicle  adver- ; 
tising  staff,  has  re-joined  the  edi- ; 
torial  staff  of  the  Dillon  (S.  C.)  | 
Herald  as  news  editor,  replacing 
Douglas  Bi,i//ard  who  resigned 
to  become  associated  with  the 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


BETWEEN  MEETINGS 


RELAX 
IN  OUR 
STATLER 
SUITE 

(ASNE  Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 


Shop  talk,  yes;  sales  talk,  no! 
WeMI  be  on  hand  just  to  meet 
old  friends. 


I 

I 
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Harry  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Jack  Corcoran  —  Fred  Dingman  —  Ed  Bailey 
Ed  Fitzhugh,  Editor 
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ROBERT  C. 

RVARK 
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His  Column  Is 
Better  Than  Ever 

His  real  skill  lies  in  the  way 
he  puts  words  together  — 
weird  similes,  contrasting 
word  pictures  side  by  side, 
and  his  casual  use  of  gram¬ 
mar. 

Reatlers  love  his  hearty  hu¬ 
mor,  horse  sense  and  wit.  The 
list  of  suhscrihers  is  fair  tes¬ 
timony  to  this — nearly  200  in 
all. 

Phone  wire  or  write 
for  rales  and  samples 
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versity  of  Oklahoma,  has  become 
a  staff  writer  in  the  United  Press 


continued  from  page  37  Oklahoma  City,  replac- 

^  °  mg  Bob  Bizal,  who  is  now  work- 

.  r  ,,  ing  for  the  Independent  Petroleum 

sa  e  department  of  the  Herald  Association  in  Tulsa. 

Publishing  Department  of  the  *  4= 

Dillon  Herald.  ^  ^  Ketha  Jean  Bollinger  has  be- 

_ .  .  come  women’s  page  editor  of  the 

fe  ”e7Jfom  (Okla.)^  Dm7y  News. 

ment  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  E.  Cobb,  for  the  past 

Union  o  the  newly-created  jwst  j^ree  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
o  ^sistant  executive  news  editor  ^as 

r-  named  state  editor.  Larry 

movpfi  frnm  f<>i  ^aymer,  on  the  editorial  staff  for 

.  I ,  .  egraph  desk  of  25  years,  has  been  named  asso- 

,5i  FWn  ciate  editor  to  assist  R.  T.  Eo- 

WARDS,  managing  editor,  with  the 
x„..  1.  ...  editorial  page,  and  assistant  to 

,h7  Walter  A  Strong,  publisher,  to 

,  f  the  Portland  handle  special  projects  for  the 

(Ore.)  JournaJ.  ^  ^  publisher. 

Roi-la  Williams,  formerly  of 
on  the  publicity  staff  at  the  Uni-  jj,e  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 

sports  staff,  is  leaving  shortly  to 
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—  - _  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
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71/  OU/tt  PMuktrf  tnd  Advtrtistrf 
StvsfftT  i*  Arntrita 
With  which  h>i  been  mermd  The  Iotirn< 


^Coronation,  eh?” 


Wth  Daniel  S.  Endsley,  former  as-  Gladys  Priddy,  of  the  Chicago  .Arden  Cayman,  general  as- 

MtabU^ed  MVrch  24M8§^  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Palo  Tribune’s  neighborhood  news  staff,  signment  reporter  on  the  Hamil- 

March  L  1^  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  has  been  and  Al  Chase,  real  estate  editor,  ton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  has  resigned 

FebreaTT  u  i^r^dei’PMMted  I'd  editor,  and  Boyd  have  been  awarded  scrolls  by  the  to  become  editor  of  the  Hamilton 

R^ttcrad.  GMtentt  copyrighted *bT  Haight,  courthouse  reporter,  has  Ely  chapter  of  Lambda  Alpha,  Review,  a  weekly  devoted  chiefly 

■  T  *  ^'*‘’*'***"  been  appointed  city  editor.  real  estate  fraternity.  to  local  and  political  editorials. 

T««  Eoiroa  •  Pu.uihe*  Co,  Ihc.  *♦*  w.. 

Jamu  WeioHT  Baowii  o  u  u  •  ■  i  .u  *  •  * 

- I  ■  .  Dallas  Coffin,  formerly  with  M.  S.  Van  Hecke,  formerly  city 

staff  of  the  A^/iv///e  (Ttnir)  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  editor  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
42.d  St.  Md  Broedwey!  New  York  38,  N.  Y.  tL  v  hT '  ”  has  joined  the  Staff  of  the  JPos/i-  Free  Press,  is  joining  the  news 

BR™.  m«r  „„  K-m  (N.  D.)  Leader  ,nd  WiUon  si, II  of  the_  ChariaUe  (N.  C.) 

U.  6.^  ^rj..ow.T  (lenn.j^i/mes^Neus.  weeklies.  Observer.  Before  gpmg  to  Km- 

y^*’**.*'  Editor;  I>wiGHT  Bbittbu 

EiucMion  Editor;  Jamu  Colung^  Rat  ^ 


Dave  Duffy,  who  has  been 


cmitwr;  jAUmo  ^LUNG^  RaT  x-rv^rri,  vviiv  iiao  ervvi. 

Robert  emoloved  on  the  sport  desk  of 


e  «  e  ston,  he  worked  on  the  New  Bern 

Ann  Rosensteel  Stewart,  re-  Sun-Journal. 


the  Annietnn  tWis  T  Post-Cres-  cently  married  member  of  the  ,,  . 

er^er  AT/w/,  joeiAH  B.  KEEwrr,  A/e^rttet  Appleton  iwis.;  rosn.,res  ^  rnviini  n^.Tv  Wr.mt  Robert  C.  Hedlund,  home 

Sfc.-J-l""''*  Manatn;  Jawit  Haclstt,  Cent,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News  ,  Armv  service  in  Eurooe  has 

_ _ _ _ _  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis  )  Sentinel  society  staff,  has  resigned  Army  service  in  turope,  n^ 

CSi.LE.  t.  Stua.t:  PuUulur:  L«r- 1.*..,  MiiMauKee^  (wis.)  tseniinei.  ^  housewife. 


‘  PMultr;  Lbach  Lamt' 

^ANTtuiag  Manater;  Bsaradctts  Boausi. 
Adttrtutnt  Prcdu/tiM  Mantttr;  Wit  L. 
I  *"*?(•  ^'*—Co*r—Crtatitti  Robikt  P. 
Jot,  DirtUfr  »/  Cvculation;  Giokob  H. 


Pete  Bratager  has  returned  to 
his  job  as  a  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph. 


Laura  Stark,  wire  editor  for  Richard  T.  Beaudet,  a  mem- 


^MT  ^  writer  after  two  years  in  radio  station  KCNO,  Altura^  be^  of  the  staff  since  1947,  has 

lFZS,n^4.b  d.^,T]xu^i  Burt,;.  S®  //  rn®^'  2  “> 

'iWhon.t  ‘"formation  office  of  < Falls  (Ore.)  Her-  ^ews  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh 


ttM  V'  J-  Botlb*. 

lit?  Press  BUt,  TdcpboDct 

MEtm^tAn  08S3,  0^  0828.  ^ 

iiu*t*  Pmn.  tlO  Ionian  GuaemOee  U 
Muhitm  Ate.,  cH 
tjff  I,  III.  T«l.  STau  2-4808-00.  Gaoaoa  A. 


aid  and  News. 


(N.  Y.)  Press  Republican. 


«*./,///.  ti.SH'Aul^MB^So.^GljrAOTiU  J-  Harold  Brislin  Staff  writer  Bertram  H.  Brown,  for  the  Stu  Dunbar,  Topeka  (Kan.) 

^  for  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  pa^t  seven  years  city  editor  of  the  state  Journal,  is  president  of  the 

JitlUeitkim  Bureau,  ioT^ iJomseuttU  TrsJi  "a^^ed  Winner  of  the  second  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,  has  newly-organized  Kansas  Sports 

BUt.,  iStk  and  SZka  LpmuamFs  Middle  At-  become  associate  to  Editor  Col-  Writers’  Association. 

dSaoJi?^***"'^'*  JoBWH  w’.  lantic  Council  of  the  Newspaper  vin  T.  Leonard.  Robert  T.  Reg-  •  ♦  * 

fin/u  ^EJlsese  Campball  public  se^ice.  jster,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Willum  S.  Humphries,  who 

s«s  fttMisU  4.  Tel.  GArfidd  i-TOM  r.  »  o  u  u  ff*®  Record  staff  for  10  years,  has  has  been  associate  editor  of  the 

cHy  ^1™  stat.  ^Uege  Agriculmral  Eat™- 


deskman  on  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
^*w/  Bhd..  Us  Tribune.  He  resigned  recently  as 

— „  _  director  of  the  Wichita  Falls 

LMEiMi,  Enilo^  Pfici:  Allah  1!>rlapo«w  ^  r^nmmiinitv  r^hp.Qf  Prp- 


Jild  for  public  semce.  ister,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Willum  S.  Humphries,  who 

*  *  the  Record  staff  for  10  years,  has  has  been  associate  editor  of  the 

Bill  L.  Shelton  has  become  a  become  city  editor.  State  College  Agricultural  Exten- 

skman  on  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  ,  *  ,  s^^vice,  has  joined  the 

■ibune.  He  resigned  recently  as  j^mes  J.  Smith,  at  the  United  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 


SuVoB.  intliJ  dJUe-  Auam  h -  r  ^  »  D  Press  Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau  for  server  as  farm  editor. 

Community  Ch«t.  Pre-  ^  , 

was  state  editor  of  the  U.P.  Mary  Butler,  formerly  of  the 


"Pteis,  Frante.  Edisoe.  ri.  /«  Wichita  Falls  Record  News. 

Aidotcab  inlormAtiSrSrdS^  Jack  Miller  has  left  the  Cof- 

Pmi  Obt).  PrADCA.  _ _ feyville  (Kan.)  Journal  to  head 


been  named  manager  ot  t 
bureau  in  C!oncord,  N.  H. 


Lawrence  A. 


N.  H.  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  is  the 

*  newest  member  of  the  Cincinnati 

Granger  has  (Ohio)  Post  editorial  staff,  doing 


— . — - -  jeyvilie  Vivail.j  JUUreiUl  lU  licau  ,  , -  .  7  _  footurae  ar,A  rauirltoc 

^•rtCT  Mraber  A^it  BurcAu  of  (^rcuUtioni.  the  sports  department  of  the  Wich-  joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Fort 

^.:SOT.r^t*p:id®D;S!3i,ffi^^  ita  (Kan.)  Beacon.  Clyde  Wal-  Sc^t  (Kun.)  Tribune.  Ue  sue-  - 

<»•*•«*  with  A.B.C.  nibject  to  Audit).  THALL  succecds  him  on  the  Jour-  ce^s  Mrs.  Carol  Paschal,  who  TViav  A 


Atbtak  rraewal  for  7  mrt . 81 .69%  nal 

Pw  Subteription  RateA  let  Paa«  2. 


resigned. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


piaPLAY  advertTi^ing  raI^s 
IB  IZ*  a#  B2~ 

TimuA  Timet  Timet  Timet 

J”*  •?55  <330  S306  6276 

2  ”•  158 

8  W-  Itf  106  ino  90 

fl”-  S  !5  TO  60  68 

Vtn.  80  48  89  36  33 


Helen  Bozeman  Cutts  has  Philip  Sauer  has  been  named  Bishop,  former  "rorn^r 

joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  to  the  new  post  of  assistant  news  ° ** n  hoc 

Journal  news  staff  to  replace  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  ^arlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
Betty  Somerset,  who  left  to  Times-Star.  Thomas  Kennedy  named  a^ociate  editor  of  the 

join  her  Navy  husband  while  he  succeeds  Mr.  Sauer  as  assistant  Chicago  Review,  qua  er  y  t  - 
is  on  shore  duty.  city  editor.  Continued  on  page  52) 
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Telecasts  from  Towers  high  on  Mt*  Wilson 
reach  huge  Los  Angeles  audience 


With  one  TV  set  to  approximately 
every  three  people,  Los  Angeles 
County  has  about  as  highly  concen¬ 
trated  a  TV  audience  as  you’ll  find 
in  any  area  of  comparable  size.  And 
these  millions  of  watchers  can  enjoy 
rV  at  its  best  because  all  the  major 
Los  Angeles  stations  concentrate  their 
telecasting  at  a  single  point  —  a  nearby 
mountain  top,  towering  more  than  a 
mile  above  the  city  itself. 

Eighteen  miles  by  direct  line  from 
I  lollywood  and  Vine  stands  Mt.  Wil¬ 
son,  site  of  the  famous  observatory’. 
On  its  lofty  summit,  6000  feet  above 


sea  level,  are  seven  TV  transmission 
towers.  Programs  sent  out  from  this 
elevation  come  through  with  brilliant 
clarity,  and  have  superior  power  and 
range.  Concentration  of  telecasting  at 
one  point  means  much  easier  tuning 
for  the  millions  of  TV  t  iewers  within 
the  10,000-square-mile  area  ser\’ed. 

Naturally,  these  towers  were  built 
of  steel.  Steel  for  five  of  the  seven  was 
made  and  rolled  within  sight  of  Mt. 


Wilson  —  at  the  Los  Angeles  Plant  ol 
Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Cor 
poration,  Bethlehem’s  West  Coast 
subsidiary. 

With  steel  plants  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  together 
with  steel-fabricating  works  and  other 
facilities,  Bethlehem  Pacific  is  supply¬ 
ing  substantial  quantities  of  the  many 
forms  of  steel  that  are  serving  growth 
and  progress  of  the  West. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Florida  Daily 
Gives  Plaques 
To  Lawmakers 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times'  “Best  Senator” 
and  “Best  Representative”  plaques, 
designed  to  promote  better  legis¬ 
lation  for  Florida,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  three  former  and  present 
lawmakers  when  the  Florida  Leg¬ 
islature  convenes  here  April  6. 

The  winners  are  Henry  S.  Bay- 
nard.  former  St.  Petersburg  Sen¬ 
ator.  and  Rep.  Perry  E.  Murray 
of  Frostproof  and  State  Road 
Board  Chairman  Richard  Simp¬ 
son.  all  of  whom  served  in  the 
1951  Legislature. 

This  will  be  the  third  time  the 
Times  has  presented  the  plaques. 
Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  originated  the  idea  in  1947. 

The  winners  are  selected  by  this 
method:  The  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  correspondents  covering  the 
session  nominate  four  senators 
and  ten  representatives.  Then  the 
correspondents  and  editors  of 
Florida  daily  newspapers  vote  to 
select  the  winners. 

The  presentations  are  made  by 
the  president  of  the  Senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  House. 

■ 

3  Writers  Share 
Netherlands  Award 

Washington — Three  newspaper 
writers  equally  shared  the  third 
William  the  Silent  .Award  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  given  annually  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  The  Netherlands  for  the 
best  Dutch-.American  story  of  the 
year. 

Judges,  from  Washington  news¬ 
men,  voted  equal  recognition  to 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  New 
York  Times;  David  M.  Nichol, 
Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News,  and 
Edward  J.  Donohue.  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times.  Each  received  a  gold 
medal  and  a  $1,000  cash  award. 
The  usual  award  has  been  a  gold 
medal  and  $2,500. 

Mr.  Donohue  wrote  a  series 
based  on  research  of  The  Nether¬ 
lands’  coal  mining  industry;  Mr. 
Nichol  did  an  on-the-scene  ac¬ 
count  of  Holland;  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  wrote  an  editorial  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  reaction  to  last  year’s  visit  by 
Queen  Juliana. 


He'll  Learn 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  —  Lou 
Lash,  columnist  for  the  Lobo, 
University  of  New  Mexico 
daily  published  by  the  journal¬ 
ism  department,  got  a  stiff 
reporting  assignment  recently. 

He  was  sentenced  to  write  a 
5000-word  story  on  Albuquer¬ 
que’s  traffic  regulations  when 
he  was  brought  in  before  Judge 
Findley  Morrow  for  a  traffic 
violation. 


2  Directors  Chosen 
For  Enquirer,  Inc. 

Cincinnati — At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Inc.,  shareholders,  two 
directors  were  named  to  replace 
Edward  J.  Helmick  and  Frank  E. 
Woods,  Jr.,  representatives  of 
Portsmouth  Steel  Corp.,  whose 
interim  financing  enabled  that  pa¬ 
per  to  become  community-em¬ 
ploye  owned. 

Following  t  h  e  shareholders’ 
meeting  the  board  elected  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  president  and  publish¬ 
er;  Eugene  S.  Duffield,  executive 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher;  James  H.  Ratliff,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  secretary;  Fred  J. 
Barnes,  treasurer;  Francis  L. 
Dale,  assistant  secretary.  The 
two  new  directors  are  Charles  W. 
Staab,  circulation  director,  and 
John  E.  Kern  of  the  composing 
room. 

Other  directors  are  Joel  M. 
Bowlby,  chairman  of  Eagle-Pich- 
er  Co.;  Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club; 
Carl  M.  Jacobs,  Enquirer  general 
counsel;  Harold  R.  LeBlond,  pres¬ 
ident,  Cleveland  Automatic  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.;  William  L.  McGrath, 
president,  Williamson  Heater  Co.; 
Walter  S.  Schmidt,  president, 
Frederick  A.  Schmidt,  Inc.;  James 
D.  Shouse,  vicepresident,  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corp. 

Mr.  Ratliff  said  165,173  shares 
of  Enquirer  common  stock  were 
represented  at  the  meeting,  either 
in  person  or  through  the  employ¬ 
es’  voting  trust.  This  was  63!^ 
per  cent  of  259,826  shares  issued 
and  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  19. 
President  Ferger  did  not  release 
financial  figures  on  the  company’s 
first  quarter  beginning  Oct.  1. 


THACKREY  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Maun^ement  Consultants 

T.  O.  Thackrey  Mary  McClung  Bernard  Goldstein 

We  will  deal  in  strict  confidence,  without  disturbing  your 
present  organization,  with  your  problems  in  advertising,  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation,  personnel,  format  and  makeup,  promo¬ 
tion,  rate  structure,  budgeting,  etc.  Our  services  are  available 
by  the  day,  the  year,  or  by  project.  Executive  counsel 
available  also  in  tax  and  financial  problems,  newspaper 
plant  design,  and  allied  fields. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thackrey  Associates, 

300  Central  Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  TRofalgar  3-7648. 


Foltz  Is  Appointed 
Brown  Aide  in  Memphis 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  James  A. 
Foltz,  Jr.,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  will 
become  business 
manager  of  the 
Memphis  P  u  b  - 
lishing  Co.  on 
April  6.  The 
company  is  pub- 

I  i  s  h  e  r  of  the 
Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  (morning) 
and  Sunday)  and 
Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  (eve¬ 
ning),  both 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers. 

It  will  be  a  return  to  Memphis 
for  Mr.  Foltz.  He  came  here  in 
1943  to  relieve  Enoch  Brown, 
president  and  general  manager, 
during  Mr.  Brown’s  World  War 

II  military  service.  When  Mr. 
Brown  returned  in  1947  Mr.  Foltz 
was  named  business  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  a  position  he 
held  until  recently  when  he  went 
on  leave  of  absence  for  health 
reasons.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Fort  Worth  Pre.ss 
as  an  advertising  salesman,  later 
became  advertising  manager  and 
then  business  manager. 

In  the  newly  created  position 
of  business  manager  at  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.  he  will  assist  Mr. 
Brown  in  administration  of  execu¬ 
tive  matters. 

■ 

TV  Critic  Changes 
To  Sports  for  Relief 

Chicago — Jack  Mabley,  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  television  critic  for 
five  years,  has  shifted  to  the  sports 
department  of  that  paper.  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  change  in  occupations 
to  his  readers  as  follows; 

“I  have  been  watching  TV  al- 
mo.st  continuously  —  night  after 
night,  seven  days  a  week,  48  weeks 
a  year,  since  December  of  1947. 
The  first  two  years  it  was  out  of 
fascination  for  the  new  gadget. 

“The  following  three  years  were 
because  you  have  to  wdtch  TV 
constantly  in  order  to  write  six 
column.s  a  week.  I  can't  take  it 
any  longer.  Next  week  1  am 
switching  desks,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  with  Jack  Ryan,  the  learned 
conductor  of  the  Voice  of  Grand¬ 
stand  on  the  sports  page,”  wrote 
Mr.  Mabley. 

■ 

Donates  $100,000 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  —  R.  H. 
Gore,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Gore  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily 
News,  recently  stimulated  Brow¬ 
ard  County’s  drive  to  raise  $1,- 
250,000  to  build  the  Holy  Cross 
Hospital,  with  a  contribution  of 
$100,000  designated  for  use  in 
building  a  children’s  department. 
Mr.  Gore  previously  had  donated 
$15,000  toward  the  building  of 
the  hospital. 


Foltz 
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Ex-Ne’wspaperwoman 
Gets  Chicago  Award 

Chicago— Mrs.  William  Dona- 
hey  (Mary  Dickerson),  76,  wife 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  creator  of  “The 
leenie  Weenies,”  a  former  news¬ 
paper  woman  and  author  of  22 
children’s  books,  has  been  chosen 
Chicago’s  “Woman  of  Distinction 
for  1953.” 

Mrs.  Donahey,  who  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Journal,  later 
worked  for  the  old  New  York 
World  and  became  a  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  is  a  living  example  of  the 
assertion:  “Cancer  can  be  con¬ 
quered.”  As  a  young  girl  of  15 
she  lost  her  right  arm  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  She  is  a  cour¬ 
ageous  person  who  later  in  life 
won  a  second  bout  against  cancer. 
Today,  arthritis  is  her  plague,  but 
she  cheerfully  terms  it  “a  touch 
of  rheumatism.” 

She  received  the  Distinction 
Award,  given  annually  by  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago.  She  was  chosen  by  a 
panel  of  judges  from  a  list  of  30 
nominees. 

■ 

R.  M.  Seaton  Named 
President  of  Company 

Manhattan,  Kan. — R.  M.  Sea¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Coffeyville 
Journal  and  president  of  Station 
KGGF,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Seaton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Manhattan  Broadcasting 
Company  to  succeed  his  father,  the 
late  Fay  N.  Seaton. 

Mrs.  Fay  Seaton  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Manhattan  Publishing  Co.  and 
has  been  named  secretary-treasur¬ 
er.  She  replaces  her  late  husband 
on  the  board.  Fred  Seaton.  Hust¬ 
ings  (Neb.)  Tribune  publisher, 
remains  as  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  which  publishes  the 
.Mercury-Chronicle  and  the  weekly 
Republic. 

R.  M.  Seaton  was  previously 
vicepresident  of  the  Manhattan 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  post  which 
now  goes  to  Evan  Griffith,  Man¬ 
hattan  banker.  Fred  Seaton  will 
continue  as  president  there. 

■ 

Harlow  to  New  York 

Harry  T.  Harlow,  assistant  to 
Wallace  E.  Bates,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Detroit  office 
since  Jan.  1,  1948,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Tribune’s  New  York 
office  where  he  will  represent 
Western  accounts.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  in  Detroit  by  Robert  E. 
Agnes,  who  is  being  transferred 
from  the  general  advertising  staff. 

■ 

Doily  Reappears 

The  Argentine  newspaper.  La 
Nueva  Provincia,  which  was 
closed  three  years  ago  for  failure 
to  obey  an  order  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  reappeared  March  25. 
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IS  a  voter 


but 

Citizen  is  his 

daily  paper 
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A  citizen  of  the  city  reads  the  Citizen  . . .  and  confusion 
would  be  natural  unless  you  saw  the  capital  “C.” 

Capitals  designate  proper  names  . . .  the  names  of  people 
...  of  products ...  of  newspapers. 


To  keep  his  meaning  clear,  a  reporter  on  the  Citizen  will 
always  capitalize  the  names  of  citizens  in  his  stories.  He 
will  also  carefully  capitalize  the  trade-marked  names  of 
products. 

Coke,  for  example,  is  a  trade-mark  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company.  Good  usage  demands  that  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark  guard  it  diligently. 


That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke  with  a  capital, 
please. 

P.  S.  Citizens  everywhere  enjoy  the  pause  that  refreshes 
with  ice-cold  Coke  after  a  busy  day  on  the  job.  Won't 
you  join  us? 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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CIRCULATION 

Independent 
Status  Met; 

As  PART  of  a  finding  in  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  union  -  filed  charges 
against  a  newspaper  publishing 
company,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  conceded  that  carriers 
are  independent  contractors,  not 
employes,  on  the  following  set  of 
facts: 

“These  carriers  operated  on  a 
strictly  profit  basis  and  not  for 
wages,  buying  their  papers  at  a 
wholesale  price  and  keeping  the 
profits  which  they  made.  They 
maintained  helpers  over  whom 
they  exercised  complete  authority 
as  to  hiring,  firing  and  supervising 
without  the  company’s  control. 

‘They  received  a  vehicle  allow¬ 
ance,  which  varied  and  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  each  carrier  with  the 
company  and  was  not  covered  by 
any  previous  contracts.  They  were 
allowed  to  engage  in  non-competi¬ 
tive  commercial  operations  on 
their  routes  and  could  also  engage 
in  full  or  part  time  jobs  not  con¬ 
nected  with  newspaper  work. 

“Either  they  or  the  company 
could  terminate  their  individual 
contracts  on  15  days’  notice  and 
they  do  not  enjoy  vacations,  holi¬ 
days,  or  severance  pay  privileges, 
nor  are  any  Federal  or  State  taxes 
or  any  insurance  deductions  made 
for  them  by  the  company.” 

Employes  in  1941 
In  1941,  under  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  carriers  of  this  newspaper 
company  were  deemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployes,  and  they  were  subject  to 
union  contracts.  Over  a  period 
of  10  years,  changes  were  made 
in  the  system  and  in  1951  the 
company  declined  to  bargain  con¬ 
cerning  new  contracts  for  carriers. 
The  company  also  refused  to  bar¬ 
gain  for  district  managers,  claim¬ 
ing  they  were  now  supervisors. 

In  its  complaint  to  the  Board 
of  alleged  Taft-Hartley  violations, 
the  union  alleged  discrimination 
in  the  firing  of  one  manager.  The 
Board  refused  to  issue  a  complaint 
because  the  evidence  indicated 
that  the  man  was  discharged  for 
refusing  to  perform  a  duty  re¬ 
quired  by  the  company  of  all  simi¬ 
lar  employes.  He  failed  to  attend 
a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  overdue  car¬ 
rier  bills. 

Jackson  Carries  On  TV 

About  two  months  ago,  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
and  Daily  News  went  on  the  air 
with  WJTV,  a  new  television  sta¬ 
tion.  F.  B.  Gwynn,  C-L  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  tells  how  his  de¬ 
partment  is  making  good  use  of 
the  new  medium  to  promote  the 
paper’s  carrier  organization. 

The  Clarion-Ledger  sponsors 


Contractor 
Union  Out 

two  programs  on  the  TV  station. 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  developed  an  at¬ 
tractive  method  of  introducing 
these  programs  each  time  by,  in 
turn,  presenting  outstanding  car¬ 
riers,  dressed  in  T-shirts  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  building  and 
masthead  on  the  shirt.  The  carri¬ 
er  also  wears  a  new  carrier’s  bag 
over  his  shoulder. 

Boy  Gives  Sales  Pitch 
The  boy  comes  on  without  any 
introduction.  He  just  smiles  and 
says,  “Hi,  I  am  Johnny  Jones, 
Clarion  -  Ledger  carrier  -  salesman 
on  such-and-such  route,”  identify¬ 
ing  the  section  of  town.  He  then 
says,  “I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  my  subscribers  like  in  the 
Clarion-Ledger.”  From  that  point 
on,  he  goes  through  a  sales  pre¬ 
sentation  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  minutes.  He  ends  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  good  delivery  service: 
paper  neatly  folded  and  placed  on 
the  front  porch.  He  concludes 
with:  “So  long,  see  you  tomorrow 
before  6  a.m.” 

The  announcer  comes  in  be¬ 
hind  him,  identifies  the  boy,  tells 
who  his  parents  are,  where  he 
lives,  how  long  he  has  been  on 
his  route,  and  what  his  activities 
arc  at  school,  including  his  grades. 
Each  boy  goes  on  TV  twice,  but 
his  appearances  are  at  least  two 
weeks  apart. 

2  Short  Courses  Set 

Two  MIDWEST  short  courses  on 
newspaper  circulation  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  May.  State  University  of 
Iowa  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
short  course,  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Journalism,  at  Iowa 
City,  May  3-4.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  will  hold  its  first  circulation 
short  course  at  Lawrence,  May 
8-9.  The  latter  course  is  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism.  Both  events  are  open 
to  circulation  managers,  business 
managers  and  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  interested  in  circulation 
management. 

Carrier  Notes 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
will  award  five  tuition-paid  college 
scholarships  to  1953  high  school 
carrier  graduates.  The  Times 
scholarships,  which  this  year  will 
total  25,  entitle  the  winner  to  at¬ 
tend  any  college  of  his  choice  for 
a  four-year  period  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  he  keep  a  satisfactory 
grade  level. 

Thirty-four  Rock  Island  (111.) 
Argus  carriers,  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  membership  in  the 
Special  Honors  Club,  were  recent¬ 
ly  feted  at  a  dinner.  These  boys 


had  completed  two  and  one-half 
years  of  continuous  route  service 
with  efficiency  ratings  of  90%  or 
higher  in  production,  service  and 
collections.  The  awards  program 
has  aided  greatly  in  cutting  down 
turnover,  says  L.  R.  Enstrom,  Ar¬ 
gus  circulation  manager. 

N.  Y.  Meeting  Announced 

Arket  C.  Lewis,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  has  announced 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  group 
will  at  Hotel  Niagara,  Niagara 
Falls,  April  13-15. 

■ 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Has  New  Section 

South  Bend,  Ind. — ^The  South 
Bend  Tribune  Magazine  made 
its  initial  bow  Sunday,  March  29. 
The  magazine  will  be  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  regular  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Tribune’s  news  staff 
and  free-lance  writers.  Material 
supplied  by  them  will  be  edited 
by  William  Ayres,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  The  magazine  will  be 
printed  on  the  Tribune’s  own 
presses. 

Editorial  content  will  include 
local  pictures  and  stories,  pictures 
and  feature  articles  about  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  and  their 
residents.  Many  of  the  magazine’s 
illustrations  will  be  printed  in  four 
colors.  Copy  is  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  both  black  and  white 
and  color. 

■ 

Non-Daily  Circulation 
Exceeds  20,000,000 

Philadelphi  a — ^Non-daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
topped  20,000,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  1952  for  the  second 
straight  year,  according  to  the 
85th  annual  edition  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  of  News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals.  Average 
weekly  circulation  was  20,944,- 
000.  This  is  slightly  below  the 
all-time  record  of  20,958,000  set 
in  1951.  There  are  9,782  news¬ 
papers  in  the  list.  Of  these,  9,423 
are  published  once  a  week,  330 
are  published  twice  a  week  and 
29  come  out  three  times  a  week. 

■ 

Circulation  Men 
Protest  Firing 

Twenty  of  the  96  circulation 
branch  men  of  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  L.  L,  walked  out  for  a  few 
days  last  week  in  protest  because 
one  of  their  number  had  been 
fired. 

John  J.  Mullen,  circulation 
manager,  said  one  man  was  fired 
for  insubordination  and  that  two 
others  resigned.  The  Guild  charged 
all  three  were  discharged  because 
they  were  organizing  circulation 
employes  into  the  Guild.  All  of 
the  circulation  workers  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  returned  to  work. 


Dear  Acquires  Daily 
At  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Wheaton,  Ill.  —  Dear  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Radio,  Inc.  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  has  acquired  the  Daily 
Journal  here  and  the  trust  set  up 
in  1948  by  the  late  George  Smith 
has  been  terminated  by  his  heirs. 

J.  Albert  Dear  announced  the 
appointment  of  Larmon  D.  Smith 
as  business  manager  and  Robert 
M.  Smith  as  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Richmond  County  (N.  C.) 
Journal  has  purchased  the  county’s 
oldest  paper,  the  Rockingham 
Post-Dispatch.  The  Journal,  edit¬ 
ed  by  J.  Neal  Cadieu,  will  be 
published  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  and  the  Post-Dispatch 
on  Thursday. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Butler  (Okla.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  combined  with  the 
Custer  County  Chronicle,  J.  G. 
Butler,  publisher  of  the  Herald  for 
25  years,  said  he  plans  to  estab-  j 
lish  a  weekly  at  Dill  City,  Wash.  j 
Charles  E.  Engleman,  publisher  | 

of  the  Clinton  Daily  News,  also  i 
owns  the  Chronicle. 

*  *  *  I 

W.  C.  Stewart,  owner-publisher 
of  the  Electra  (Tex.)  Star,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Electra  News  from 
heirs  of  W.  J.  Sheldon. 

*  *  * 

L.  J.  Malarkey,  former  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review  and  the  Medford 

(Ore.)  Mail  -  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Central  Point 
(Ore.)  American  from  the  family 
of  the  late  Arthur  E.  Powell. 

Hn  tft  m 

Westchester  County  Publishers, 

Inc.  has  acquired  the  weekly 
Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Review-Press 
and  combined  it  with  the  Bronx¬ 
ville  Reporter,  published  Thurs¬ 

days.  Richard  H.  Price,  former 
owner  of  the  Review-Press,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  consolidated 
paper  and  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Mathey, 
editor  of  the  Reporter,  remains  as 
editor  of  the  Review-Press  and 
Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Spencer, 
publishers  of  the  Ouray  County 
(Colo.)  Herald,  have  taken  over 
the  Moab  (Utah)  Times-lndepend- 
cnt  from  Loren  L.  Taylor. 

«  *  * 

Virgil  Guy,  Jr.  and  Wendell 
Faught  have  bought  the  Eldorado 
(Okla.)  Courier  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  L.  Rogers,  who  have 
moved  to  New  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Roger  A.  Lubke  has  purchased 
the  Oakland  (Iowa)  Acorn  from 
John  Rigg  and  M.  R.  Krehbiel. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Lubke  in  the 
purchase  is  D.  M.  Bannister,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Decorah  Journal, 
m 

WSJ  in  Atlanta 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will 
open  a  Southeastern  regional  busi¬ 
ness  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  in  the 
near  future  as  the  forerunner  to 
a  Southeastern  Edition. 
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A  copy  of  our  1053  book  of  street  and  highway 
accident  data,  “Who,  Me?”,  is  on  its  way  to  your  newspaper. 
It's  the  authoritative  and  complete  storv  of  37,600  deaths 
and  2,0<X),()(M)  injuries  in  traffic  last  year. 

If  you  don’t  receive  your  copy  promptly,  or  if  you 
need  extra  copies,  let  us  know. 


The  Travelers  Insuranee  Companies 
Hartford.  Coniierliciit 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


More  Glamor  Is  Answer 
To  Falling  Enrollments 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
even  such  traditionally  “tight” 
newspaper  employment  areas  as 
the  California  coastal  region,  good 
editorial  and  advertising  jobs  for 
beginners  are  going  begging. 

In  considerable  part  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  draft.  Only  25 
per  cent  of  college  seniors  have 
completed  their  military  commit¬ 
ments.  Graduates  move  from 
commencement  to  military  ranks 
without  breaking  step. 

But  the  fact  is,  also,  that  pro¬ 
portionately  fewer  young  persons 
are  entering  newspaper  training. 
Attendance,  country-wide,  has 
fallen  off  more  rapidly  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments 
than  for  total  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  enrollments.  A  comparison 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  showed  that  while 
over-all  attendance  was  up  1.5  per 
cent,  the  journalism  schools  had 
declined,  student-wise,  for  the 
fourth  successive  year  (E&P,  Jan. 
10,  page  57). 

What's  Going  On? 

Since  the  peak  year  of  1948,  a 
representative  group  of  AASDJ 
schools  had  dropped  from  7,401 
to  3,759  students — almost  a  50 
per  cent  loss.  What’s  going  on? 

For  one  thing,  young  people  are 
being  scared  away  from  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  by  the  continuing 
propaganda  that  jobs  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  get.  A  high  school 
journalism  teacher  told  this  writer 
recently,  “My  principal  is  against 
sending  students  to  journalism 
schools  because,  he  says,  there  are 
few  jobs  for  their  graduates.  What 
can  I  tell  him?” 

This  indicates  the  need  for  an 
information  job  by  the  journalism 
schools.  As  a  starter,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  someone  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  would  drop  in  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  see  the 
man  who  every  year  sends  out  that 


statement  that  “job  opportunities 
are  grand,  wonderful,  in  every 
area  except  journalism,  where  the 
outlook  is  indeed  bleak.”  That 
kind  of  dope,  year  after  year,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  made  a  dent  in 
journalism  enrollments. 

.lournalist  and  Teachers 

Companion  consideration  is  sal¬ 
aries — and  the  salary-conscious 
youngster  of  the  1950’s  is  not 
being  attracted  to  journalism  by  a 
comparison  of  newspaper  with 
other  beginning  pay.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  195  companies  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  for  example,  showed 
that  average  monthly  salary  for 
bachelor  of  arts  graduates  was 
$308 — for  M.A.  graduates,  $370. 
While  a  few  beginning  jobs  for 
newspaper  graduates  may  offer 
such  remuneration,  not  many  of 
them  do  .  .  .  and  most  pay  con¬ 
siderably  less. 

Once  again  using  California  as 
an  example,  legal  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  for  a  beginning  elementary 
school  teacher  is  $3,000,  and  a 
move  is  underway  to  boost  it  to 
$3,400.  By  comparison.  Guild 
scale  beginning  salaries  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  average  about 
$2,400,  or  a  little  more,  and  don’t 
reach  beginning  teacher  scale  for 
three  or  four  years. 

Teaching,  remember,  is  a  field 
considered  poorly  paid. 

College  students  of  the  1950’s 
seem  much  more  salary-conscious 
than  their  predecessors  of  15  or 
20  years  ago.  When  this  writer 
began  teaching  journalism  in  1934, 
the  attitude  of  the  average  jour¬ 
nalism  student  was,  “Salary  be 
hanged,  newspaper  work  is  the 
life  for  me!” 

That  attitude  seems  much  less 
prevalent  among  today’s  students. 
They  want  to  know,  “How  much 
am  I  going  to  get?” 


Perhaps  the  glamor  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  job  have 
been  overly  debunked.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  eliminated  from  news¬ 
paper  staffs  who  had  entered  jour¬ 
nalism  because  they  sensed  a 
dramatic  quality  about  the  work 
not  found  in  most  other  fields, 
and  who  stayed  in  it  because  they 
had  found  what  they  were  looking 
for,  the  newspaper  industry  would 
have  to  shut  down.  Nevertheless 
these  same  newspaper  people 
have  contributed  to  a  sustained 
effort,  aided  and  abetted  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  journalism,  to  “give  perspec¬ 
tive”  to  the  newspaper  job  by  de- 
glamorizing  it. 

Perhaps  they  have  gone  beyond 
the  realities.  Only  the  trainee,  the 
newcomer,  really  catches  the  full 
color  and  excitement  of  an  occu¬ 
pation.  The  experienced  practi¬ 
tioner  becomes  calloused  and 
blase.  No. one  is  apt  to  be  more 
contemptuous  of  the  “glamour”  of 
newspapering  than  the  veteran 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  likes  it,  and  in 
fact  wouldn’t  be  happy  doing  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Maybe  teachers  and  practition¬ 
ers  should  do  more  of  the  sort 
of  thing  Alex  Edelstein  did  in  the 
last  issue  of  his  Student  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  magazine.  It  carried  a  color¬ 
ful  piece  about  how  Bob  Hall, 
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ed  Negro  Press,  and  Louis  Lau- 
tier,  Washington  bureau  chief.  Na¬ 
tional  Negro  Press  Association. 

Double  Duty 

Ervin  Harlacher,  a  senior 
journalism  student  at  La  Verne 
College,  Calif.,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  La  Verne 
Leader,  a  42-year-old  weekly.  In 
addition  to  his  editorial  duties, 
he  teaches  three  classes  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  college  and  to  give 
his  students  wider  experience  in 
news  coverage,  he  plans  to  assign 
them  routine  stories  in  town. 

*  *  * 

Baskette  Going  to  India 

Floyd  K.  Baskette,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  has  been  selected  by 
the  State  Department  for  a  Ful- 
bright  Grant  to  serve  as  director 
of  the  journalism  department  at 
Hislop  College  in  India  for  a 
year,  beginning  in  June.  He  will 
relieve  Roland  E.  Wolseley  of 
Syracuse  University, 

■ 

Literacy  Journalism 
Program  Formulated 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  joint  pro¬ 
gram  to  train  men  and  women  to 
write  simple  leaflets  and  articles 
for  those  learning  to  read  in  un¬ 
der-developed  countries  around 


San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  staff  the  world  this  week  was  announced 


writer,  broke  open  two  murder 
cases.  Strictly  glamor  stuff,  the 
piece  was  headed.  “A  Reporter’s 
Dream!  A  Confession  in  a  Murder 
Case!  One  Came  to  Me  Over  the 
Telephone  Yesterday.  It  Happened 


by  Syracuse  University  and  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation. 

The  announcement  came  from 
Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the  Sy¬ 
racuse  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  and  Dr.  J.  Maurice  Hohl- 


As  Sud^enly^  as  It  Was  Ujiex-  field,  acting  dean  of  the  Kennedy 

School  of  Missions  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  university  of  religion  at 
Hartford.  Conn. 

The  program  was  the  idea  of 
Prof.  Roland  Wolseley,  director  of 
religious  journalism  at  S.  U.,  who 
is  now  on  a  leave  of  absence  in 
India  with  a  Fulbright  grant. 

The  Hartford  University  has 
been  offering  linguistics  and 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
reading  to  adults. 

Since  last  Spring,  Prof.  Robert 
Root  of  the  Syracuse  school  of 
journalism  has  been  teaching 


pected.  This  is  the  Way  the  Dra 
ma  Unfolded!”  .^nd  it  went  on  to 
tell  the  kind  of  a  yarn  neophyte 
journalists  dream  of  playing  the 
lead  to. 

Well,  anyway,  if  it  isn’t  salaries 
that  are  going  to  attract  kids  to 
newspaper  work,  then  it’s  got  to  be 
something  else.  Maybe  this  is  the 
answer. 

New  Quarters  Provided 
For  Brigham  Young  Dept. 

Brigham  Young  University’s 
journalism  department  moved  in 


mid-March  into  enlarged  quarters  graduate  course  in  “literacy  jour- 


in  the  new  Student  Services  build¬ 
ing,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  R. 
Smith,  department  chairman. 

New  facilities  include  separate 
offices  for  the  three  department 


nalism.”  He  has  been  assisted  by 
Robert  Laubach,  son  of  Frank 
Laubach,  internationally-known  lit¬ 
eracy  expert. 

Under  the  program,  qualified 


members  who  devote  their  teach-  college  graduates  will  spend  a  year 


ing  time  exclusively  to  journalism; 
a  reading  room  in  which  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspapers  from 
across  the  country  and  profession¬ 
al  publications  are  available,  and 
a  reception  and  work  area. 

Barnett.  Voting,  Lautier 
To  be  Cited  At  Lincoln 
Citations  of  merit  at  the  fifth 
annual  Headliner  Week  banquet, 
April  23,  at  the  Lincoln  Universi¬ 
ty  School  of  Journalism  will  go  to 
P.  B.  Young,  publisher,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Journal  and  Guide;  Claude 
A.  Barnett,  director,  the  Associat- 


at  Hartford  studying  adult  literacy 
education,  linguistics,  anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  related  courses.  Then 
they  will  spend  another  year  at 
S.  U.  on  writing,  editing  and  gra¬ 
phic  arts  courses.  On  completion 
of  the  course,  the  students  will 
receive  master  of  science  degrees 
from  Syracuse  University. 

■ 

Sponsor  Violinist 

The  Mainichi  Press,  one  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  press  syndicates,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  nationwide  tour  of  that 
country  by  the  famous  violinist, 
Joseph  Szigeti. 
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Richiie  Wbrfh  aThousand  Wbid^ 

...on  COAL  or  COAL’S  Big  Customers... 


Vandivert,  one  of  America’s  leading  industrial 
photographers. 

One  group  of  4  x  5  Ektochromes,  in  BCI’s 
file,  covers  the  entire  mining  cycle  below- 
and  aboveground  in  48  colorful  scenes.  Other 
photos  are  black  and  white  8  x  10  glossies. 
Descriptive  captions  accompany  all  prints. 


Cali  on  us  when  you  need  photos  for  illus¬ 
trating  a  story  on  coal  or  on  related  in¬ 
dustries  like  steel,  electric  power,  railroads, 
chemicals,  or  cement. 

BCI's  Free  Photo  Service  has  available 
more  than  2,000  up-to-date  “action”  shots. 
Many  of  them  are  the  work  of  Williatn 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ON  WHICH  FREE  PHOTOS  ARE 
AVAILABLE  FROM  BCI: 


•  GASOLINE  FROM  COAL 
•  INDUSTRIAL  UTILIZATION 
•  RAILROADS 
•  SAFETY  IN  MINES 
•  STEELMAKING 

•  UNDERGROUND  GASIFICATION 


•  AUGER  MINING 
•  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 
•  COAL  CLEANING  PLANTS 
•  COAL  MINING-UNDERGROUND  AND 
SURFACE 

•  CONTINUOUS  MINING 
•  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PRESS  CLUBS 

Go  to  Halifax 
For  Beauty  and 
Public  Service 

By  Melvin  Jacobson 

Halifax,  N.  S.  —  The  Halifax 
Press  Club  is  a  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  club  for  newspapermen,  ra¬ 
dio  newsmen  and  others  associated 
with  journalism,  and  a  community 
service  organization. 

It  is  proudest  of  its  $1,000  gift 
that  helped  reestablish  the  Nova 
Scota  Opera  Association  and  its 
sponsorship  of  the  1948  Miss  Hali¬ 
fax  Pageant  whose  winner  was 
sent  by  the  Club  to  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  where  she  won  the  Miss 
Canada  title,  and  to  Atlantic  City 
for  the  Miss  America  finals. 

The  next  year  the  Club  invited 
newsmen  from  all  over  Canada  to 
Halifax  to  form  a  National  Press 
Club.  It  disbanded  soon  after¬ 
wards  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
members  getting  together. 

That  same  year  the  Club  helped 
Halifax  celebrate  its  200th  birth¬ 


"Best  Idea  Yet!’’ 

"We’ve  wished  for 
something  like  this 


ft  to  E  &  P  to  design 
a  chart  area  for 
better  service'." 

A  few  of  the  many 
comments  on  our 
CHART  AREA 
SERVICE. 


Here  it  is  again — 
USE  IT!  Particu¬ 
larly  during  these 
busy  weeks  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the 
ANPA  CONVEN¬ 
TION  in  New  York 
City. 


day  by  sponsoring  the  Miss  At¬ 
lantic  Pageant.  Thirty  girls  from 
Quebec  to  Georgia  competed  for 
the  crown  won  by  Miss  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Origin  of  the  Halifax  Club  is 
confused.  Several  original  mem¬ 
bers  say  newsmen  covering  naval 
activities  outside  the  harbor  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  laid  the  ground¬ 
work.  Their  plan  was  to  have  an 
organization  through  which  news¬ 
papermen  and  radio  newsmen 
could  gather  with  their  wives  and 
friends  for  social  evenings. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  legislature  in  1950  incor- 
p>orated  the  Club  and  set  forth  its 
object  as  “the  promotion  of  the 
best  tenets  of  journalism  and  the 
fostering  of  a  close  understanding 
between  the  press  and  public  by 
the  promotion  of  philanthropic 
and  community  endeavors.” 

Community  service  projects  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  Club  are  fresh  air 
camps  which  receive  yearly  mon¬ 
ey  grants,  orphanages,  and  Red 
Cross  blood  banks  which  Club 
members  often  visit  in  a  group. 
The  Club  also  provides  prizes  for 
navy  athletic  events. 

Early  meetings  were  held  in 


Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  quar¬ 
ters  throughout  the  city.  In  1947, 
Eastern  Army  Command  Head¬ 
quarters  offered  the  Club  its  Cam¬ 
bridge  Library  for  its  monthly  ses¬ 
sions. 

Meetings  are  called  to  order  by 
use  of  an  engraved  bell  and  gong 
presented  in  1949  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  bell  is  a  rep¬ 
lica  of  the  one  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  train  that  took  the  late 
King  George  VI  on  his  1939 
Canada  tour. 

Club  membership  is  68  actvie, 
15  associate,  two  non-resident,  six 
honorary  life  and  four  honorary. 
Honorary  members  include  Nova 
Scotia  Health  Minister  Harold 
Connolly,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man;  and  Walter  S.  Thompson, 
who  was  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
North  America  visit  in  1951.  The 
only  woman  honorary  member  is 
Barbara  Ann  Scott,  the  skater. 

Officers  are  Jack  Brayley  of 
Canadian  Press,  president;  W.  J. 
McCall  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle- 
H  e  raid,  first  vicepresident;  and 
Irving  Whynot  of  Canadian  Press, 
secretary.  Historian  is  Frank 
Power  of  the  Chronicle-Herald. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Holds  A-Bomb  Test 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
held  its  first  air  raid  evacuation 
test  of  1953  here  March  26  and  in 
10  mniites  after  the  first  alarm 
sounded,  907  occupants  of  Tribune 
Tower  and  WGN  were  in  the  deep 
atomic  bomb  shelter,  more  than 
two  floors  below  Michigan  Ave. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  drill 
represented  63  per  cent  of  the  per¬ 
sons  normally  in  Tribune  Square  at 
that  time  of  day,  10:30  a.m.  At  its 
peak  of  daily  activity,  the  building 
holds  an  estimated  3,500  persons. 

“It  takes  20  minutes  m  walk 
down  to  the  shelter  fromne  35th 
floor,”  said  John  W.  Parks,  Tri¬ 
bune  production  manager  and 
chairman  of  the  Tribune  Square 
bomb  shelter  council.  “From  our 
traffic  pattern  we  estimate  it  would 
require  about  30  minutes  to  get 
everyone  into  the  shelter  using  the 
stairways.” 

As  in  previous  tests  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  exodus  relied  on  elevators 
to  move  those  above  the  third 
floor. 

The  Tribune  has  spent  $20,349 
for  its  emergency  equipment. 


CHART  AREA 

TO  AID  YOU  WHEN  USING  BOX  SERVICES  IN 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


YOU  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  approximate  location  of  your  address.  YOU  CAN  LIMIT  replies  to 
your  keyed  ads  to  those  definitely  interested  in  your  locality,  SAVING  time  and  unnecessary  correspondence 

for  you!  jq  HELP  — SELL  EQUIPMENT  —  PUBLICATIONS.  ETC. 

Designate  your  chart  area  in  your  ad  copy.  Suggested  phrase:  "Located  Chart  Area  #4." 

TO  FIND  A  JOB:  YOU  can  state  your  area  preferences  in  your  SITUATIONS  WANTED  ADS. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #3,”  or  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #4,  5,  or  8.” 

A  Listing  of  States  and  Their  Chart  Areas  Appear  Weekly  in  The  Classified  Section 
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If  you  were  fo  jot  down  all  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  buys,  your 
shopping  list  would  be  about  50,000  items  long.  Over  the 
years,  we’ve  been  growing  as  a  customer  as  well  as  a  supplier 
here  in  the  West. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of  our  "shopping,”  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  where  we  do  it.  You  might  think  that  a  large  company 
like  Standard  would  centralize  its  buying  in  a  few  big  cities. 
Actually,  our  purchases  are  made  in  hundreds  of  Western 
communities.  The  almost  infinite  variety  of  Standard’s 
needs — from  paper  clips  to  propellers,  from  produce  to 
professional  services — has  made  the  Company  an  important 
factor  in  the  economic  well-being  of  Western  towns  and  cities. 

Last  year,  once  again.  Standard  was  a  very  good  customer 
for  a  great  many  firms— more  than  10,000  suppliers,  both 
large  and  small,  to  whom  we  paid  more  than  $125,000,000. 
We’ve  always  bought  locally  wherever  possible  and  practical. 
We  do  it  not  only  because  it’s  good  business  for  Standard, 
but  also  because  it  helps  the  growth  of  the  West.  We  know 
that  our  long-run  prosperity  depends  on  that  of  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve. 
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BEETS  1  PEACHES 

From  groceries  to  drilling  pipe.  Standard’s  pur¬ 
chases  in  local  communities  mean  business  to 
merchants  all  through  the  West. 


We  buy  building  materials — lumber,  roofing, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  and  sullies  for  our  oil 
fields,  refineries,  plants,  and  offices. 


We  also  use  the  services  of  doctors,  nurses,  phar¬ 
macists,  lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors,  dialing 
contractors,  geophysicists  and  many  others. 


Short  story  of  a  long  shopping  list 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


*It*s  a  Great  Picture^ 
But  IVe  Wouldn't  Use  It' 


By  James  L  CoUings 

This  was  after  the  judges  had 
decided  that  Bob  Wendlinger's  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  leaping  to  his  death 
from  the  George  Washington 
bridge  was  the  top  prize  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  14th  Annual  Spot 
News  Photo  Contest.  (E&P, 
March  21,  page  7.) 

Howie  Knapp.  .\1  .\umuller, 
Frank  Scherschel,  John  Reidy  and 
George  .Mexanderson.  the  jurors, 
were  standing  around  talking.  One 
of  them  wondered  out  loud  if  the 
New  York  Times  would  have  used 
the  picture. 

An  interested  bystander  said  he 
doubted  they  would,  but  why  not 
ask  someone  over  there? 

Jack  Says  No 

So  the  question  was  put  to 
John  W.  Randolph.  49-year-old, 
I-ouisiana-born  picture  editor  of 
the  Times.  Jack,  who  has  worked 
on  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  and  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers  as  reporter,  rewriteman,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  picture  editor, 
has  been  on  the  job  six  months. 

“No,”  he  said,  “we  wouldn’t 
have  used  it.  Personally,  I  think 
it’s  a  great  picture,  too,  and  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  judges,  I 
probably  would  have  picked  it  as 
the  winner  of  the  E&  P  contest, 
but  the  Times  does  not  like  to 
play  a  picture  showing  a  person 
in  mental  distress. 

“We  just  don’t  use  pictures  of  a 
police-news  nature,  unless  it’s  of 
first-rate  news  importance.  The 
Times  is  too  preoccupied  with 
other  types  of  news.  In  other 
words,  we  think  it’s  a  fine  picture, 
and  it  shows  a  lot  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer  who 
took  it,  but  it  doesn’t  suit  our 
type  of  newspaper.  It  doesn’t  fit 
our  pattern. 

“You  know,  it’s  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  we  will  and  what  we 
won’t  use.  The  truth  is  that  we’ll 
run  horror  pictures  —  explosions 
and  so  on — if  they  are  on  a  big 
enough  news  scale. 

“There  are  no  rules.  It’s  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  taste.  I 
would  say  the  Times  is  picture¬ 
conscious.  We  certainly  want  to 
use  pictures,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  using  more  pictures 
now  than,  say,  several  years  ago 
— and  often  making  a  cut  three 
columas  instead  of  two.  We  don't 
like  to  choke  them  by  reduction. 

Likes  &  Dislikes 

“The  Times  wants  the  pictures 
as  interesting  as  possible  within 
its  pattern  of  news.  And  we  sure¬ 
ly  don’t  look  down  our  nose  at 
the  use  other  papers  make  of  their 
pictures. 

“I  would  say  the  trend,  then,  is 


for  more  pictures  and  bigger  ones 
and  more  lively  ones.  That’s  not 
all.  About  the  time  I  took  over — 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it 
just  happened  that  way — we  re¬ 
formed  our  caption  style  typo¬ 
graphically  to  make  our  captions 
more  attractive  to  the  readers. 
We’ve  tried  to  brighten  them  and 
make  them  more  informative.” 

What  are  the  paper’s  specific 
likes  and  dislikes,  picturewise? 


Jack  Randolph 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  like  pic¬ 
tures  depicting  the  physical  changes 
made  in  the  city;  occasional  na¬ 
ture-story  shots  and  layouts,  and 
— darn,  it’s  hard  to  put  it  in 
words,  but  just  say  we  like  pic¬ 
tures  showing  something  happen¬ 
ing  to  people.  We  don’t  like  pic¬ 
tures  of  stuffed  shirts  doing 
nothing;  of  bodies  lying  in  the 
street,  or  any  other  place  for  that 
matter;  or  horror  scenes,  or  trivial 
police-style  ones.  Personally,  1 
can’t  go  too  much  for  pictures  of 
old  people,  either,  even  if  it’s  on 
a  feature.  But  whatever  we  use, 
I  like  to  crop  them  close. 

“As  for  page  one,  we  like  action 
if  we  can  get  it.  The  upper-fold 
picture  has  to  be  of  top  news 
value.  On  the  bottom,  we  fre¬ 
quently  run  local  and  national 
shots  of  less  importance  news- 
wise.  They  have  more  ‘bump’  to 
them.” 

Wanna  Restaurant? 

Wanna  buy  a  restaurant?  See 
Walter  W.  Kneal. 

Walt  has  one  for  sale  down  at 
Clearwater,  Fla.  Ice  cream  plant, 
too. 

The  how-come  of  all  this  is 
simple:  Last  September,  tired  of 
deadlines  and  “soup”  and  various 
other  things  connected  with  pho¬ 
tography,  the  cameraman  and  his 


wife  pulled  stakes  and  headed  for 
Clearwater,  where  Walt  bought 
the  property  he  now  wants  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  At  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  he  was  chief  photographer 
of  the  Cleveland  News. 

Last  month,  he  realized  he  had 
had  enough.  His  wife  agreed.  He 
came  back  north  and  got  a  job 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  chief. 
He  now  works  five  days  a  week 
instead  of  seven. 

“Restaurant  hours  get  a  chap 
down.”  Walt  explains.  “I’m  51. 
One  day  I  sat  down  and  managed 
to  think,  Tm  51 — why  did  I  ever 
go  in  a  new  line  when  photogra¬ 
phy  is  the  thing  I  do  best?  I  told 
my  wife  I  was  fed  up  and  she  said, 
me,  too.” 

■ 

U.  P.  Ncones  Stoecker 
To  London  Photo  Job 

London  —  The  appointment  of 
Leo  Stoecker  as  executive  editor 
of  United  Press  Newsphotos  for 
Europe,  with  headquarters  here, 
was  announced  this  week  by  A.  L. 
Bradford,  U.  P.  vicepresident  for 
Europe. 

Mr.  Stoecker,  who  has  been 
photo  manager  in  Italy  since  1947, 
will  be  succeeded  in  that  post  'oy 
Julius  Humi,  veteran  U.P.  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Mr.  Stoecker’s  new  position 
was  created  as  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  United  Press  News 
Photo  activities. 

J.  Eric  Pothecary,  European 
Newspictures  editor,  will  be  one 
of  his  associates  in  London. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Stoecker  was  graduated  in  1941 
from  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University. 
After  two  years  as  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  reporter  with  the  La¬ 
crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  he  joined  Acme  Newspictures. 
■ 

Friendly  Daily  Aids 
Crippled  Neighbor 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Heights 
Star,  with  a  two-section  edition, 
was  on  the  press  last  week  when 
the  step  transformer  burned  out 
before  the  semi-weekly  could  roll. 
Bill  Williams,  publisher,  turned 
to  his  neighbor,  the  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal,  for  help  and  got  it. 

Burrell  L.  Smith,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal,  told  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  the  Journal  would  round  up 
a  press  crew  to  print  the  Star. 
Vern  Bradley,  Journal  mechanic¬ 
al  superintendent,  checked  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  Star’s  pages  and 
discovered  that  the  paper  could 
be  printed  on  the  Journal’s  press¬ 
es.  even  though  the  Journal  used 
33-inch  rolls  and  the  Star  34-inch. 

Armed  with  mats  and  plastic 
engravings,  the  Star’s  pressroom 
crew  drove  to  Kankakee,  where 
new  plates  were  made  for  the 
Journal’s  semi  -  cylindrical  press. 
The  Star  was  delivered  on  Friday 
and  last  Tuesday’s  edition  was 
also  printed  in  Kankakee,  while 
the  Star  awaited  delivery  of  trans¬ 
former  parts. 


Sanford 


Sanford  Heads 
Newspaper 
Week  Group 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Vern  Sanford, 
general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the 
1  9  5  3  National 
Newspaper  Week 
Committee 
to  plan  the  an¬ 
nual  observance, 

October  1-8. 

Announcement 
of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made 
by  Stanford 
Smith,  president 
of  Newspaper 
Association  Man¬ 
agers,  which  sponsors  Newspaper 
Week. 

Mr.  Smith  is  manager  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association. 

Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  was  1952  chairman; 
John  B.  Long,  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Canfield,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association;  Gene  Alleman, 
Michigan  Press  Association,  and 
Ben  Blackstock,  Oklahoma  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  Sanford  has  18  years’  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  state  press  association 
manager. 

He  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  five  years.  Previously 
he  was  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  for  13  years. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
at  the  age  of  nine  as  a  carrierboy 
and  worked  through  circulation, 
news  and  advertising  departments 
of  Oklahoma  newspapers. 

■ 

Bill  Metz  Promoted 
In  S-H  Organization 

Wilbur  H.  (Bill)  Metz  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department 
of  Scripps- How¬ 
ard  Newspapers. 

The  appointment 
became  effective 
April  1,  it  was 
announced  by 
Lewis  S.  Fidler, 
advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Metz,  a 
Texan,  has  been 
with  Scripps- 
Howard  since  Metz 
1936,  starting  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times.  He  entered  Army 
Ordinance  as  a  private  in  1942  and 
emerged  as  a  major. 

Back  in  Indianapolis,  he  switched 
to  the  General  Advertising  staff  of 
the  Times.  His  next  move,  in  1947, 
was  to  the  Detroit  office  of  Scrpps- 
Howard’s  General  Advertising  I^- 
partment.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1950. 
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THE  REPORTER 
IS  PROUD  TO  BE 
THE  FIRST  MAGAZINE 
TO  WIN  THE 
GEORGE  POLK 
SPECIAL  AWARD 
IN  JOURNALISM 

TThis  award  was  established  in  1948  by 
Long  Island  University  to  honor  George 
Polk,  CBS  correspondent,  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  Greece  while  working  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  assignment. 

Recipients  of  the  George  Polk  Award  have 
included  outstanding  members  of  the  staffs 
of  The  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  International  News 
Service,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
The  Associated  Press,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Sun,  the  trade  journal 
Spjonsor,  and  other  leading  papers.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  George  Polk  Special 
Award  in  Journalism  has  been  given  to  a 
magazine — The  Reporter. 

T HE  Reporter  is  proud  to  be  the  first  maga¬ 
zine  to  have  its  name  associated  with  the 
memory  of  George  Polk,  a  reporter  who  was 
searching  for  the  truth. 

"Reporter 

220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Zenger  Story 

continued  from  page  12 

Once  Hamilton  announced  that 
Zenger  had  printed  the  papers,  the 
Attorney  General  assumed  that  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  and  he  released  Zen- 
ger’s  journeyman,  his  sons  and 
several  other  witnesses  who  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  quickly  estab¬ 
lish  the  obvious  fact  of  the  print¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  case  is  unique  in 
that  the  bulk  of  the  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  lengthy  perorations  by 
the  lawyers,  rather  than  to  tedi¬ 
ous  examination  and  cross-exam¬ 
ination  of  witnesses. 

Hamilton's  Agreement 
In  the  course  of  his  argument, 
and  to  fill  in  the  outline  of  his 
case,  Hamilton  criticized  the  citing 
of  infamous  Star  Chamber  cases 
by  the  prosecution  and  he  dis¬ 
paraged  Governors  who  attempt 
to  assume  the  prerogatives  of 
Kings.  Before  the  Philadelphian 
had  progressed  very  far  the  prose¬ 
cution  must  have  regretted  that 
the  word  “false”  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  information  when 
describing  the  contents  of  the 
Journal. 

According  to  the  law  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  falsehood  was  not  strictly 
relevant,  but  Hamilton  was  not 
arguing  within  the  law  altogether; 
he  was  mixing  logic  with  rhetoric 
to  make  a  very  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  common  law  of 
libel.  The  older  lawyer  neatly 
forced  the  comparatively  inexper¬ 
ienced  DeLancey  to  agree  that 
words  are  libelous  or  not,  as  they 
are  understood  and  that  those  who 
are  to  judge  them  must  determine 
whether  they  are  scandalous.” 
This  slip  cKcurred  right  after  the 
Chief  Justice  told  Hamilton  that 
he  would  not  admit  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Zenger's  statements. 

^  Immediately  Hamilton  turned 
his  eloquence  on  the  jury  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  convince  them  that  they 
could  decide  how  they  understood 
the  information.  Since  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  jury  was 
so  basic  in  this  trial,  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  find  that 
the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Journal 
which  appeared  two  days  before 
the  trial  contained  an  editorial  di¬ 
rected  precisely  to  this  controver¬ 
sial  point  of  the  jury’s  right  to  de¬ 
cide  both  the  fact  and  the  law. 

*  *  * 

Departing  from  a  strictly  legal 
plea,  Hamilton  reverted  to  the  ex¬ 
pounding  of  ^litical  theory.  He 
drew  the  distinction  between  the 
exposure  of  private  and  public 
errors;  he  defended  the  right  to 
complain  against  the  abuse  of 
power;  he  stressed  the  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  judicial  remedies  via 
the  King’s  Courts  at  Westminster. 
To  rebut  Bradley’s  citations  from 
the  Bible,  Hamilton  found  his 
quotation  in  Isaiah  which  insinu¬ 
ated  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
may  cause  them  to  err.  In  the 
rhetorical  climax  of  his  summary 
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he  compared  power  to  a  great 
river  which  occasionally  runs  loose 
bringing  destruction;  liberty  was 
asserted  to  be  the  only  bulwark 
against  power,  and  the  Zenger  case 
was  made  the  cause  of  all  free 
men. 

Rhetorical  Climax 

He  said: 

“I  hope  to  be  pardoned.  Sir.  It 
is  an  old  and  wise  caution — ^That 
when  our  neighbour’s  house  is  on 
fire,  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our 
own.  For  though  Blessed  by  God, 

I  live  in  a  government  where  Lib¬ 
erty  is  well  understood,  and  freely 
enjoyed;  yet  Experience  has  shown 
us  all  (I’m  sure  it  has  me)  that 
a  bad  precedent  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  is  soon  set  up  for  an  au¬ 
thority  in  another;  and  therefore 
1  cannot  but  think  it  mine,  and 
every  honest  Man’s  Duty,  that 
(while  we  pay  all  due  obedience 
to  Men  in  Authority)  we  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  be  upon  our 
guard  against  Power,  wherever 
we  apprehend  that  it  may  affect 
ourselves  or  our  Fellow-Subjects. 

“I  am  truly  very  unequal  to 
such  an  undertaking  on  many  ac¬ 
counts.  And  you  see  I  labour  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  many  years,  and 
am  born  down  with  great  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  body;  yet  old  and  weak  as 
I  am,  I  should  think  it  my  duty 
if  required,  to  go  to  the  utmost 
part  of  the  land,  where  my  service 
could  be  of  any  use  in  assisting  to 
quench  the  flame  of  prosecutions 
upon  informations,  set  foot  by  the 
government,  to  deprive  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Right  of  Remonstrating 
(and  complaining  too)  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  attempts  of  Men  in  Power. 
Men  who  injure  and  oppress  the 
people  under  their  Administrations 
provoke  them  to  cry  out  and  com¬ 
plain;  and  then  make  that  very 
complaint  the  foundation  for  new 
oppressions  and  prosecutions.” 

“The  question  before  the  Court 
and  you  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  is 
not  of  small  nor  private  concern, 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  Print¬ 
er,  nor  of  New-York  alone,  which 
you  are  now  trying:  No!  It  may 
in  its  consequence,  affect  every 
Freeman  that  lives  under  a  British 
Government  on  the  main  of 
America.  It  is  the  best  cause.  It 
is  the  cause  of  Liberty;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  your  upright 
conduct,  this  day,  will  not  only 
entitle  you  to  the  Love  and  Es¬ 
teem  of  your  Fellow-Citizens;  but 
every  man  who  prefers  Freedom 
to  a  Life  of  slavery  will  bless  and 
honour  you,  as  men  who  have 
baffled  the  Attempt  of  Tyranny; 
and  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt 
verdict,  have  laid  a  noble  founda¬ 
tion  for  securing  to  ourselves,  our 
Posterity,  and  our  Neighbours, 
That,  to  which  nature  and  the 
laws  of  our  country  have  given  us 
a  Right  —  The  Liberty  —  both  of 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary 
power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
at  least)  by  speaking  and  writing 
Truth.” 

*  *  * 

When  Hamilton  concluded, 


Bradley  made  his  closing  com¬ 
ments  for  the  prosecution.  He 
brushed  aside  his  opponent’s  cita¬ 
tions  and  insisted  that  since  the 
printing  and  the  publishing  of  the 
paper  had  been  admitted  the  jury 
could  do  nothing  but  convict. 
Bradley  was  standing  firmly  on 
common  law;  it  must  have  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
Chief  Justice’s  charge  to  the  jury 
and  note  that  he  preferred  the 
prosecution’s  argument.  De  Lan- 
cey  told  the  jurors  that  they  were 
to  disregard  Hamilton’s  suggestion 
that  they  disregard  his  instruc¬ 
tions;  they  were  simply  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  words  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  are  libelous;  the  law  was  to 
be  left  to  the  court. 

Jur>'  Out  Only  10  Minutes 
The  jury  was  only  out  of  the 
courtroom  for  ten  minutes.  The 
verdict  of  “not  guilty”,  following 
Hamilton’s  recommendation,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  members  had  gone 
beyond  their  charged  duty  of  only 
determining  the  fact  of  the  print¬ 
ing;  a  modern  legal  historian  has 
stated  that  this  was  clearly  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  their  judicial  func¬ 
tion.  This  decision  provoked  a 
loud  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  numerous  spectators;  whether 
one  approved  or  disapproved  of 
the  outburst  in  court  depended  on 
the  political  bias  of  the  comment¬ 
ator.  The  conservative  historian 
William  Smith  regretted  the  in¬ 
cident,  maintaining  that  the  two 
justices  on  the  bench  were  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  clamor;  Cadwallader 
Golden  regarded  the  acclamation 
as  genuine  evidence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  at  the  time.  Zenger 
felt  that  it  was  sufficient  merely 
to  record  that  there  were  cheers 
and  huzzas.  However,  the  acquit¬ 
ted  printer  did  not  immediately 
walk  out  of  the  city  hall  a  free 
man.  Ironically,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  cell  and  remain 
there  until  noon  the  next  day 
when  his  friends  brought  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  to  pay  for  his  keep 
during  the  eight  and  a  half  months 
he  was  in  custody. 

Victory  Celebration 

The  evening  of  the  victory  was 
celebrated  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Black  Horse  Tavern  on  Smith 
Street.  The  absence  of  Zenger 
from  this  gala  affair  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  to  the  modern  student  of  this 
episode,  but  previous  commentat¬ 
ors  have  either  overlooked  or  ig¬ 
nored  this  sentimental  fact.  The 
next  day  Hamilton  left  the  city 
to  return  to  Philadelphia,  and  as 
he  departed  he  was  saluted  by  the 
guns  of  several  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bor — as  a  public  testimony  of  the 
glorious  defense  he  made  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  Province. 

Whereas  Bradford  lost  no  time 
in  reporting  Zenger’s  arrest  for  the 
information  of  his  readers  of  The 
Gazette,  there  was  nothing  in  any 
of  the  issues  of  The  Gazette  with¬ 
in  a  month  after  the  trial  to  tell 
them  how  it  concluded. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week). 

EDITOR  (S 


Newspapers' 
Policies  Stated 
In  Frank  Talk 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Journal  and  Sentinel  took  the 
front  page  of  the  feature  section 
on  Sunday,  March  22,  to  have  a 
frank  chat  with  readers.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  written  by  Chester  S. 
Davis,  staff  writer. 

Pictures  included  an  informal 
photograph  of  Publisher  William 
K.  Hoyt  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
his  desk,  his  glasses  in  hand,  as 
though  he  might  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  with  his  readers. 

The  cutlines  read:  “Newspaper 
publishers  like  William  K.  Hoyt 
have  the  tremendously  difficult 
job  of  managing  an  operation 
that  is  both  a  business  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

Another  photograph  showed 
Editorial  Director  Reed  Sarratt 
chatting  with  someone  at  his  desk. 
The  c  u  1 1  i  n  e  s  explained,  “Reed 
Sarratt  and  a  staff  of  four  writers 
are  responsible  for  the  editorials 
in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
the  Twin  City  Sentinel.  They 
work  as  a  team  rather  than  as 
individuals.” 

The  article  “pulled  no  punch¬ 
es.”  It  met  frequent  arguments. 

In  one  place,  it  said: 

“If  the  most  prominent  man 
ill  Winston  -  Salem  became  in¬ 
volved  in  some  newsworthy 
scrape,  the  story  would  appear  in 
the  paper.  We  might  not  like  to 
run  the  story — the  pressures  in 
such  a  case  can  be  powerful — but 
we  would  not  dare  to  kill  it. 

“You  can’t  suppress  a  news 
story.  Word  gets  around.  And 
there  is  nothing  an  editor  or  a 
publisher  fears  quite  so  much  as 
the  whisper,  ‘They  got  to  the 
newspaper  and  killed  the  story.’ 
That  sort  of  talk  hits  a  newspa¬ 
per  hard.  It  destroys  confidence, 
and  a  newspaper  must  have  the 
confidence  of  its  readers  if  it  is 
to  exist. 

“And  you  can’t  answer  that 
simply  by  saying,  ‘Yes,  but  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  are  mono¬ 
poly  papers.  We  readers  must 
take  what  you  give  us,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.’ 

“We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  ‘monopoly’  pa¬ 
pers.  The  majority  of  the  editors 
and  reporters  on  these  papers 
agree  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  Winston-Salem  had  two  first- 
rate  competing  newspapers. 

“But  that  isn’t  likely  to  happen 
unless  there  are  some  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  present  time  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  could  not  support  two 
first-rate  competing  papers.  _ 

“The  Journal  and  Sentinel  are 
only  moderate  sized.  Yet  last 
year  it  cost  something  like  $3 
million  to  publish  these  papers. 
Publishing  costs  explain  why  nine 
out  of  10  towns  are  served  by 
only  one  publisher. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising 
peak  distribution  for  Mrs.  Filbert’s 


builds 

Margarine 


Selling  margarine  hasn’t  always  been  the 
easiest  trick  in  the  world. 

That’s  why  a  record  such  as  Mrs.  Filbert’s 
Margarine  is  rather  remarkable.  In  1946, 
only  six  short  years  ago,  this  product  had 
a  mere  18%  distribution  in  New  England. 
Today  it  is  up  to  44%  and  still  pushing 
forward.* 

What’s  the  answer,  yon  ask.^  Well,  we 


ean  supply  a  good  part  of  the  answer. 
New  England’s  local  newspapers.  Con¬ 
sistent  advertising  in  these  well-read, 
hometown  newspapers  brings  results,  for 
New  Englanders  have  long  used  their 
friendly  newspapers  as  their  shopping 
guide. 

Put  these  hometown  salesmen  on  your 
next  schedule  and  watch  the  results. 
You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


.  ‘.jMno  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled 

)  by  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
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Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MSE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard  Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Ti mas  (c) ,  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (El,  Worcastar  Talagram 
and  Waning  Gazatta  (MAE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S), 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M,EAS) 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

.CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-%lagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  Naws- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Raoublican  (MAS). 
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St.  Petersburg  Paper 
Cited  for  Service 

Tallahassee  —  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  awarded 
its  public  service  prize  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent  for  a 
double  -  barrelled  attack  on  the 
state’s  hospitals  for  mental  defec¬ 
tives  and  the  insane.  The  articles 
were  written  by  Howard  W. 
Hartley. 

The  Independent  also  won  first 
prize  in  the  editorial  classifica¬ 
tion  for  William  G.  Wiley’s  en¬ 
dorsement  of  General  Eisenhower 
for  President. 

Top  award  for  spot  news  went 
to  the  Tampa  Times  for  a  story 
by  Vernon  Bradford  on  a  murder- 
kidnap  case. 

In  the  public  service  competi¬ 
tion  the  second  prize  went  to  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News  and 
third  to  the  Tampa  Morning  Trib¬ 
une. 

Other  first  place  awards  were: 
Front-page  makeup  —  Miami 
Herald  (for  the  third  year  in  a 
row);  Feature — Lawrence  Thomp¬ 
son,  Miami  Herald;  Sports  writ¬ 
ing — Morris  McLemore,  Miami 
Daily  News;  Newsphoto — 
Dick  Dillon,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Daily  News;  Feature  pictures — 
Dick  Dillon;  Sports  pictures— 
Dick  Dillon. 

■ 

University  Hospital 
Honors  Wm.  L.  McLean 

Philadelphia  —  McLean  Hall, 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  from  1895  to 
1931,  has  been  dedicated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

It  is  a  reception  room  and  en¬ 
trance  to  the  hospital’s  group  diag¬ 
nostic  clinic  and  represents  part  of 
a  gift  of  $100,000  from  his  suc¬ 
cessors  and  associates. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  elder  living  son  of 
the  late  publisher,  expressed  the 
thanks  of  his  family  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  honor. 

On  the  wall  of  McLean  Hall 
appears  a  picture  showing  the  late 
publisher  in  hunting  garb. 

■ 

Reporter  Praised 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — John  M.  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  staff  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  compli¬ 
mented  on  the  State  Senate  floor 
March  24  for  his  “outstanding  and 
intelligent  reporting  of  atom- 
bomb  news.”  Senator  Fred  P. 
Hare,  Jr.  said  Mr.  McCullough 
has  witnessed  most  of  the  A-bomb 
blasts. 

■ 

Lincoln  School  Award 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  The 
Chrstian  Science  Monitor  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  from  the  Lincoln 
University  school  of  journalism 
on  April  23  for  its  “years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  articles  concerning  minor¬ 
ity  group  affairs,  domestic  and 
foreign.” 


Chi.  Tribune  Sets 
Want  Ad  Record 


Florida  Groups  Elect 
Millar  and  Dow 


Chicago — The  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  for  March  29  set  a  new 
classified  advertising  record  with 
more  than  37  pages  of  ads,  total¬ 
ing  approximately  334  columns. 
The  volume  surpassed  the  previ¬ 
ous  all-time  high  of  332  columns 
on  Sept.  7,  1952. 

An  unusual  feature  in  Sunday’s 
want  ad  section  of  the  Tribune  was 
a  nine  column,  full-page  ad  placed 
by  a  group  of  Northwest  suburban 
builders  and  real  estate  brokers. 
Eight  dealers  utilized  one  column 
ads,  and  three  others  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  ninth  column  of  the 
classified  page. 


Wisconsin  Women 
Receive  Awards 

Malison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin 
Women’s  Press  Club  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  winners  of 
1953  competitive  awards; 

Marian  Koch,  Sheboygan  Press, 
daily,  special  article. 

Clara  Hussong,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  daily,  column,  news 
story  and  interview. 

Mrs.  Hazel  M.  Sullivan  (de¬ 
ceased),  Sun  Prairie  Star  Coun¬ 
tryman,  weekly,  poetry,  feature 
story  and  column. 

Annabel  D.  McArthur,  Milwau¬ 
kee  free-lancer,  feature  story. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Temby,  Kewaunee 
Enterprise,  weekly,  editorial;  also 
best  newspaper  edited  by  a  woman. 


Tallahassee — Robert  N.  Dow, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Jack- 
.sonville  Journal,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  Florida,  and  R.  C. 
Millar,  president  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  as  the  two 
groups  held  over-lapping  meetings 
here  this  week. 

The  Florida  Dailies  elected  H. 
T.  Enns,  Jr.,  Fort  Pierce  News- 
Tribune,  vicepresident,  and  V.  J. 
Obenauer,  Jacksonville,  as  full¬ 
time  secretary.  Mr.  Millar  re¬ 
tains  his  position  as  treasurer  in 
addition  to  assuming  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

The  AP  .\ssociation  elected  R. 
B.  Beard,  Gainesville  Sun,  vice- 
president;  Tippen  Davidson,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal,  treas¬ 
urer.  Noland  Norgaard,  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  is  permanent  secretary. 

The  .AP  group  received  without 
action  a  report  by  J.  A.  Murray, 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  study  on  barriers 
to  free  access  to  information  in 
Florida.  The  report  cited  case.s 
of  closed  meetings  by  official 
boards  on  public  matters  and  at¬ 
tempts  of  reporters  to  gain  infor¬ 
mation. 


Personal 
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ary  publication  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


Jim  Foley,  home  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Peoples  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  and  the  Tectum  Corp., 
Columbus. 


William  H.  Rentsciiler.  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  has  been  named  manager 
of  public  relations  for  the  North¬ 
ern  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Rod  Kreger,  former  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 

American-News,  has  been  named 
a  consultant  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  assigned  to 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson’s  of¬ 
fice. 


Mrs.  Nora  Holt  Gets 
Achievement  Award 


Rorfrt  S.  Coleman,  former 
reporter.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
and  more  recently  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Doremus  and  Co..  New 
York  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  has  announced  for¬ 
mation  of  his  own  public  relations 
and  advertising  consultant  busi¬ 
ness  with  John  P.  Broderick,  at 
52  Broadway.  New  Y'ork. 


Suburban  Weekly 
Editor  Is  Honored 

Cleveland  —  Harry  Volk,  39- 
year-old  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Heights  Sun-Press,  suburban 
weekly,  was  named  the  “Citizen  of 
the  Year”  for  1952  by  the  Heights 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  his  honor,  March  25. 

Mr.  Volk,  who  started  the  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  seven  years  ago, 
formerly  worked  for  the  United 
Press  and  the  Cleveland  News. 
His  weekly  has  a  circulation  of 
nearly  42,000. 


Ayer  Dote  March  3 

Philadelphia — ^Tuesday,  March 
3.  has  been  chosen  by  lot  as  the 
date  for  newspapers  to  be  entered 
in  the  23rd  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography,  sponsored 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  editions,  at  the 
Ayer  home  office  in  Philadelphia, 
is  Friday,  April  3. 


Because  of  her  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  journalism  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  music  and  arts, 
Mrs.  Nora  Holt,  journalist,  artist 
and  critic,  has  been  selected  as 
recipient  of  the  Frankfort  Press 
.Achievement  Award  for  1953. 

Presentation  of  the  award  to 
Mrs.  Holt  was  made  by  John  B. 
Turner,  vicepresident  of  Frankfort 
Distillers  Corporation. 

Mr.  Turner  recounted  that  Mrs. 
Holt  has  been  contributing  to  the 
musical  culture  of  the  world  since 
1917  when  she  started  as  music 
critic  for  the  Chicago  Defender. 
Kansas-born  daughter  of  a  min¬ 
ister  she  holds  a  master’s  degree 
in  music.  She  has  been  a  magazine 
editor  (Music  and  Poetry),  and 
music  teacher. 

Settling  in  New  York  a  dozen 
years  ago,  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
in  1943  and  set  a  precident  by  be¬ 
coming  the  first  Negro  member 
of  the  Music  Critics’  Circle.  Cur¬ 
rently  she  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  Negro  musician. 


Park  D.  Williams,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  and  more 
recently  executive  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  returning  to  Ft.  Wayne  as 
publicity  director  for  Harold  Van 
Orman.  Jr.’s  sports  promotion 
groups. 


In  the  Military  Service 


Pvt.  Robert  Jennings,  for¬ 
merly  employed  as  cameraman 
by  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  is 
now  stationed  at  Camp  Stewart  in 
Georgia. 


Cpl.  James  L.  Metz,  a  reporter 
for  the  Daily  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Northwestern  until  called  into 
military  service,  has  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  Germany,  for  further 
services  after  a  furlough. 


SDX  Awards  April  9 

Chicago — Winners  of  1953  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Awards  will  be  announced  here 
April  9,  according  to  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  SDX  executive  director. 
Forty-six  judges  have  already  ex¬ 
amined  the  largest  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits  ever  entered  in  the  annual 
competition,  which  includes  13  di¬ 
visions  of  entries. 


Church  Awards 


Capt.  John  W.  Kelly,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  is  now  serving  in  the 
historical  section  at  Seventh  Army 
Headquarters  in  Germany. 


The  National  Religious  Pub¬ 
licity  Council  has  conferred 
awards  and  certificates  on  the 
following  for  church  news  re¬ 
porting:  Associated  Press,  George 
Cornell;  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  Robert  Bell,  Jr.;  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  Ernest  Peterson; 
and  New  Braunfels  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly. 


l.T.  Col.  j.  B.  Cross,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  is  deputy 
public  information  officer  of  Air 
Materiel  Command  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  base  near 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Maj.  Fred  Kir- 
sTowsKi,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  is  central 
information  officer  in  the  .same 
office. 
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New  Fress  Laws  OOO  population  can  read,  to  be  a 
-j  J  1  C!"l  publisher.  Another  is  that  there 

USGQ  to  OllGIlCG  is  no  other  means  of  expression. 

_  _  -  1  «  publications  are 

MOSSaaGan  rOGS  constant  threat  of  bankruptcy. 

1  r  .K  The  exception  are  the  top  dailies. 

Teheran_Uss  than  a  month  |^he  largest  (30,000  circ.) 

a  ter  their  enactment  under  <^he  jj, 

plenary  p^ers  of  Premjer  employes.  Papers  do  not  com- 

hammed  Mossadegh.  Iran  s  new  business,  just  as  the 

press  laws  were  utilized.  Six  ed-  Conse- 

itors  were  jailed,  one  took  sane-  , 

tuary  in  the  Majl.s  (parliament)  Ij.^^ents  and  no  solicitors, 
building  to  avoid  arrest,  and  publishers  here,  as  elsewhere 

seven  newspapers  were  suspended  ^be  Middle  East,  have  no  code 

for  “inciting  public  disorder  as  ^^bics.  Some  make  as  much 
the  premier  acted  o  eliminate  n,oney  withholding  news  as  others 
political  opposition  af^r  the  not-  b.  Foreign  Minister 

ing  t^he  first  wee  •  o  arc  .  Hossein  Fatemi  openly  feeds  tips 

Three  papers  Mard  Asia,  Dad  government  news  to  his  news- 
and  Smssat-e-Ma,  have  now  re-  ^ 

opened  after  a  criminal  court  ^  ^ 

judge  denied  a  public  prosecutor’s 

plea  to  make  their  suspension  Toronto  Telecom 
permanent  The  jurist  found  the  Education  Film 

papers  did  not  constitute  a  men-  „  „  ,  , 

acc  to  public  order  and  welfare.” 

Still  officially  suspended  are  hroughoiit  the  Province  of  On- 
two  other  dailies,  both  Tudeh  'T'^hou 

(communist)  Party  organs,  and  ^  *i"P 

two  weeklies.  Their  cases  have  on  Careers  in  Canadian 

not  yet  been  scheduled  for  hear-  Journalism,  by  the  Toronto  Tele- 
in«  All  nf  fh,.  ftHitnrs  are  »  service  to  education. 


note  to: 

NEWSPAPER  AD  MANA6ERS 


We  have  just  mailed  to  all 
Dickies  work  clothes  dealers 


NEW-HANDY 


1953  MAT  SERVICE 
in  Icxjse-leaf  file  folder 
form. 


Dealers  are  being  encouraged  to 
use  these  mats  in  your  news¬ 
papers  to  tie  in  with  Dicktes  big¬ 
gest  national  ad  campaign. 


GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THIS  LINAGE 


DICKIES  next  ads  appear  in 
May  issue  of  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  April  2  7  issue  of 
LIFE.  See  your  DICKIES 
dealers  now — they  have  MAT 
5301  or  can  get  it  fast. 


SOON  •• 


WOtM  M  O 

,  • 

I«.  0».  .*  s****'^'*'  *■ 


DfCtie5 

tlutK******* 


\0% 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE  MFC.  CO. 

509  W.  Vickery  Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 
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PROMOTION 


might  help  to  produce  better  trade 
paper  advertising. 


Atkinson  Fund 


Some  Good  Will  Come 
Of  Worry  Over  Trade  Ads 


Carrier  Page 

One  of  the  smartest  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  plans  we  have 
ever  seen  a  newspaper  use  is  the 


Grants  Near 

$1,500,000 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


,  „  I  .U  r>  •  D  Toronto  —  Almost  $1,500,000 

ful  page  ad  the  Des  Monies  Reg-  ■  , 

1  rj.  c  grants  for  religious,  charitabe 

ister  and  Tribune  runs  in  its  Sun-  educational  purposes  in  the 

day  paper  every  month.  The  R 

and  T  Carrier.  Bert  Stolpe,  pro-  (,y  Atkinson  Ch  t  hi 

"When  in  the  world,”  an  irate  shopping  bags.  Good  copy,  about  motion  director,  includes  a  proof  pounjatjop  which  received  oarl 
promotion  manager  demands  to  how  good  a  food  market  Detroit  of  it  in  his  first  “Circulation  Pro-  funds  from  the  earnines^  of 

know,  “are  newspapers  going  to  is  these  days.  motion”  newsletter  for  the  Na-  Toronto  Daily  Star  and^^/or 

start  running  trade  paper  adver-  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-  tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 

tising  that  our  industry  can  stop  Review  has  a  lively  ad  using  two  sociation.  Here's  what  he  says  operation  since  late  1950 

being  ashamed  of  and  can  start  colors  and  two  cartoon  drawings,  about  it:  jj^g  /\tkinson  Charitable  Founda- 

being  proud  of?”  "‘Sales  reports  get  brighter,”  it  “Something  new  that  is  paying  tion  to  the  end  of  1952  has  paid 

It  seems  he  pooped  out  and  says,  “when  you  cover  the  billion  dividends  in  public  relations  and  out  $1,024,665  and  authorized 
spent  a  few  days  in  bed  recently,  dollar  Spokane  market.”  Map  goodwill  among  our  subscribers  is  grants  for  another  $466  741  Op¬ 
improving  his  time,  if  not  his  shows  what  they’re  talking  about,  the  monthly  R  and  T  Carrier  page  grating  costs  during  the  period 
temper,  by  a  close  reading  of  the  Body  copy  is  in  too  small  type  published  in  the  Sunday  Register,  the  organization  has  been  actively 
advertising  trade  books.  for  easy  reading.  Otherwise,  a  We  have  eliminated  the  regular  functioning  amount  to  $42,649 

“Years  ago,”  our  irate  friend  creditable  effort.  monthly  tabloid  carrier  publication  according  to  the  annual  report, 

went  on,  “we  promotion  managers  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  cer-  and  are  now  using  the  news  page  -p.  Atk-incnn  rhirJtahi,. 

used  to  devote  long  sessions  at  tainly  has  a  claim  to  one  of  the  exclusively.  Subscriber  readership  j^tion  was  established  hv  the  late 

our  annual  meetings  taking  news-  better  trade  paper  efforts  currently  is  very  high  and  carrier  work  is  j„,^p_h  f  Atkinson  in  1942  and 

paper  trade  paper  advertising  with  its  clean,  sharp,  picture  lay-  becoming  more  popular  through-  .  •  'j  •  ,q,o  •,  '  ■ 

apart.  We  were  all  pretty  much  outs  punching  across  the  single  out  the  state.  This  technique  has  was  larcelv  exoloratorv  Full  scale 
agreed  that,  except  for  a  few,  copy  story,  “Nobody  in  Washing-  thrown  a  mist  of  glamour  dust  oneration  of  the  fonndation 
very  few,  exceptions,  most  news-  ton  argues  about  where  to  go  for  over  R  and  T  route  work, 
papers  did  a  lousy  trade  paper  results. 

Los 

Into  Some  Old  Wavs 


“Then  things  began  to  improve. 
Or  at  least.  I  had  the  impression 
things  were  improving.  Maybe  1 
just  wasn’t  paying  so  close  atten 


A  ngeles  H  eralJ-Express 
makes  smart  use  of  2-coiumn 
space  by  employing  a  vertical  lay¬ 
out,  two  women  talking  across  a 
courtyard  between  their  windows. 


The  page  simulates  a  newspaper 
front  page.  It  contains  “news  of 
carrier  salesmen  of  interest  to  them 
and  their  customers.”  What  makes 
this  such  a  honey  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotion,  of  course,  is  that 


operation  of  the  foundation  was 
authorized  by  the  Ontario  provin¬ 
cial  and  Canadian  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  late  in  the  Summer  of 
1950.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  103  grants,  ranging  in  value 
from  $262  to  $200,000. 

Full  reports  on  activities  of  the 
foundation  are  carried  in  the  Star, 
which  states  on  its  editorial  page 
masthead  that  it  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foun- 


copy  in  balloon.s  brief  and  very  it  gets  readership  among  cHS/omers. 
tion.  But  I  did  have  the  feeling  much  to  the  point. 

that  newspapers  were  better  rep-  Cleveland  Press  has  two  kids  Big  League  Stuif 
resented  in  the  trade  books  than  talking  to  each  other  from  their  When  the  Boston  Braves  became 

they  had  been,  that  they  didn’t  supermarket  shopping  carriers,  (he  Milwaukee  Braves,  it  was  front  dation  by  Joseph  E  Atkinson 

suffer  so  much  in  comparison  with  “I’ll  bet  your  mother  reads  the  page  news  all  over  the  country—  Stories  with  large  picture  spreads 

r»r  *v.„  Press,  too.  This  is  a  good  one,  the  first  big  league  baseball  fran-  are  used  to  announce  the  various 

well  done.  chise  change  in  50  years.  Court  grants  and  follow  up  stories  on 

Retter  Than  Ever  Conlee,  promotion  manager  of  the  progress  on  the  various  projects 

There  are  more,  lots  more.  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  as  fast  are  used  throughout  the  year. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  makes  good  on  his  feet  as  any  big  league  short-  during  1952  the  foundation 
impact  selling  its  “Delaware  Val-  stop  in  making  smart,  big  league 


radio  stations.  Of  course,  the 
magazine.s  and  the  networks  al¬ 
ways  did  a  better  trade  paper  job 
than  the  newspapers,  and  still  do. 

“Now  I  have  the  feeling,  and 
it  really  hurts,  that  newspapers 
have  fallen  right  back  into  their 
old  ways.  Their  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sloppy.  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hurry  by  a  couple  of 
amateurs.  Oh,  sure,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  and  more  than  there 
used  to  be.  But  the  over-all  im¬ 
pression  is  what  counts,  and  my 


ley,  U.S.A.”  market  with  informa¬ 
tive  ads  talking  about  the  “5th 
Dimension,”  which  is  growth.  You 
can  easily  go  on  the.se  days,  some¬ 
thing  you  couldn’t  do  a  few  years 
ago. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  the 
*rade  books  is  better  than  it  ever 
has  been.  But  newspapers  still 


promotional  use  of  the  news.  He 
ran  a  full  page  this  week  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  in  his  own 
paper,  pointing  out  that  Milwau¬ 
kee  is  truly  “A  Big  League  Mar¬ 
ket  ..  .  with  a  Big  League  News¬ 
paper.” 


Picture  Service 


lege.  Ottawa. 

Revenue  for  the  foundation 
comes  from  interest  on  foundation 
capital  holdings,  and  income  from 
the  J.  E.  Atkinson  Estate,  which 
covers  the  earnings  of  the  Toronto 
Star  Limited,  operating  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star  and  Star  Weekly. 

In  1952  the  income  from  the 
Estate  amounted  to  $580,640. 


NEV\ 


Pi, 

Re 


gave  61  new  grants,  showing  an 
increasing  activity.  Hospitals  and 
health  organizations  received  36 
of  the  year’s  grants,  with  21  go¬ 
ing  for  educational  purposes  and 
15  for  social  welfare. 

The  grants  include  bursaries  for 
students  at  colleges  and  hospitals, 
hospital  equipment,  medical  and 

pTpeTadJenJing  I’s^wful!''  sufferin' therove^air^^^^^^^  ’.Good"  p'ubhc'Telations  through  TehSitatS'oJ  «1  S“lian^ 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  readers  because  no  pictures  is  practicecJ  by  the  Lex-  persons,  and  the  establish- 

about  it-’  ^nd^when*’”^  single  newspaper  is  doing  as  g(wd  ington  (ky.)  Ilerald-Leader.  Ey-  ment  of  a  graduate  school  of  pub- 

II  Ar^jiK  ^  magazine  cry  picture  involving  local  people  |j^  administration  at  Carlton  Col- 

Generally  A  Good  Job  and  jbe  radio-TV  networks.  That  s  that  appears  in  the  paper  is 

We  can  sympathize  with  our  tough  competition  to  take  on,  “mailed  without  charge  to  some- 

irate  friend  in  his  feeling.  It  moneywise,  for  any  individual  one  who  appears  in  the  picture.” 

happens  that  his  newspaper’s  trade  newspaper.  The  newspaper  indus-  The  service  is  explained  in  a  me.s- 

paper  performance  is  one  of  the  try  ought  to  be  doing  a  tradepaper  sage  printed  on  t'he  card  that 

exceptions.  It’s  among  the  better  job  for  newspapers — because  every  serves  as  a  protecting  stiffener  for 
ones.  But  our  sympathy  does  not  good  magazine  ad,  and  every  good  the  picture,  “We  thought  you 
extend  to  complete  agreement.  radio-TV  network  ad,  does  a  job  would  like  to  have  this  picture.” 

Newspapers  generally  still  do  a  for  its  medium.  Additional  prints  are  offered  at  $1. 

trade  paper  advertising  job  that  That’s  something  else  again.  The  Pictures  are  always  in  great  de- 
is  more  bad  than  good,  but  it’s  a  Bureau  of  Advertising  worries  mand.  Recently  the  New  York 
lot  closer  to  being  good  these  days  about  it.  The  National  Newspaper  Times,  which  had  been  .sending  The  Trust  Fund  capital  is  $3,746.- 
than  it  used  to  be,  even  though  Promotion  Association  has  a  com-  pictures  free  on  request,  instituted  251,  on  which  interest  of  $115.- 
it’s  still  far  from  being  even  close  mittee  that’s  going  to  worry  about  a  $1  service  charge  because  the  was  realized, 
to  the  best.  it  for  the  Bureau.  Something  good  demand  had  grown  so  great  and  The  Foundation  and  the  Star 

lust  to  pluck  some  recent  news-  should  come  of  this  worry.  In  the  the  consequent  expense  rather  publishing  company  are  complete- 
paper  trade  paper  ads  at  random  meantime,  if  every  newspaper  that  heavy.  Even  at  $1,  you  don’t  ly  separate  organizations.  The 
— here’s  a  page  of  the  Detroit  runs  an  ad  in  the  trade  books  make  money  on  this  service —  newspaper  company  does  not  gain 
News,  “Detroiters  have  their  could  only  feel  that  its  advertising  but  it’s  an  excellent  public  serv-  any  tax  advantage  by  reason  of 
hands  full!”  Good  drawing  of  a  reflects  not  only  on  itself  but  on  ice  to  maintain  or,  as  the  Herald-  its  connection  with  or  ownership 
woman,  hands  full  of  grocery  the  whole  newspaper  medium,  it  Leader  does,  to  promote.  by  the  foundation. 
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Picture  Privacy  Rules 
Restated  In  Decision 

By  Albert  Woodrufi  Gray 


Announcing- 

2nd  Annual  FAMILY  LIFE 


Publication  of  a  picture  ( I ) 
taken  in  a  pose  voluntarily  as¬ 
sumed  in  a  public  place  and  (2) 
portraying  nothing  to  shock  the 
ordinary  sense  of  decency  or  pro¬ 
priety  is  not  an  actionable  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  right  of  privacy. 

That  was  the  nub  of  the  de¬ 
cision  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  handed  down  Feb. 

17,  sustaining  the  demurrer  of  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Company  in  the 
now-famous  Gill  Case  which  goes 
back  to  1947.  The  publication 
was  in  Harper’s  Bazaar  and  later 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for 
which  a  separate  action  was 
brought  by  John  and  Sheila  Gill 
against  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

The  action  was  based  on  the 
publication  of  a  photograph  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  court  as,  “A  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  sitting 
at  a  counter  near  a  cash  register, 
the  young  woman  apparently  in¬ 
tent  in  thought  with  a  notebook 
and  pencil  in  her  hand  which  rest 
I  on  the  counter,  dressed  informally 
i  and  in  a  romantic  pose,  the  young 
man  having  one  arm  about  the 
woman. 

‘There  are  at  least  five  other 
persons  plainly  visible  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plaintiffs  as  the  central  figures. 
Apparently  the  picture  has  no 
particular  news  value  but  is  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  function  of 
entertainment  as  a  matter  of  le¬ 
gitimate  public  interest.” 

In  this  majority  opinion  the 
court  made  the  comment,  ‘‘There 
can  be  no  privacy  in  that  which 
is  largely  public,”  adding  that  by 
this  publication  the  subjects  of 
this  photograph  had  merely  per¬ 
mitted  other  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  those  whose  figures  were 
reproduced  in  this  photograph,  to 
see  them. 

“Consistent  with  their  own  vol- 

•  untary  assumption  of  this  pose  in 
I  a  public  place,  their  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy  as  to  this  photographed  in¬ 
cident  cea.sed  and  it  in  effect  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  public  do¬ 
main."  continued  the  court. 

The  incident  was  contrasted 

•  with  the  publication  several  years 
ago  by  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press 
of  the  photograph  of  a  malformed 
child  without  the  consent  of  the 
parents. 

“Such  a  situation  is  readily  dis- 
■  hnguishable  from  cases  where  the 
right  of  privacy  has  been  enforced 
with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
a  picture  which  was  shocking,  re¬ 
volting  or  indecent  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  human  body,”  said 
the  court. 

“Plaintiffs  sitting  romantically 
close  to  one  another,  the  man 


with  his  arm  around  the  woman, 
depicts  no  more  than  the  portrayal  , 
of  an  incident  which  may  be  .seen  I 
almost  daily  in  ordinary  life — 
couples  in  a  sentimental  mood  on 
public  park  benches,  in  railroad  I 
depots  or  hotel  lobbies,  at  public  | 
games,  the  beaches,  the  theaters.  | 
“The  right  to  be  let  alone  and  j 
to  be  protected  from  undesired  ‘ 
publicity  is  not  absolute  but  must  i 
be  balanced  against  the  public  in-  j 
terest  in  the  dissemination  of  news  I 
and  information  consistent  with 
the  democratic  processes  under 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  i 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press. 

“.  .  .  Moreover,  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  is  determined  by  the  norm 
of  the  ordinary  man;  that  is  to 
say,  the  alleged  objectionable  pub¬ 
lication  must  appear  offensive  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  sensibilities. 

It  is  only  where  the  intrusion  has  i 
gone  beyond  the  limits  of  decency 
that  liability  occurs.” 

To  the  reasoning  of  this  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  which  six  of 
the  seven  judges  joined,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  dissent  was  made  by  the  one 
remaining  justice.  ' 

“The  majority  holding  means,”  j 
he  wrote,  “that  anything  one  does  | 
outside  of  his  own  home  is  with  | 
consent  to  the  publication  thereof,  | 
because  under  the  circumstances 
he  waives  his  right  of  privacy 
even  though  there  is  no  news 
value  in  the  event.  If  such  wer'* 
the  case  the  blameless  exposure  of 
the  naked  body  of  a  man  or 
woman  in  a  public  place  as  the 
result  of  insufficient  buttons, 
hooks  or  other  clothes-holding  de¬ 
vices.  could  be  freely  photo¬ 
graphed  and  widely  published 
with  complete  immunity." 

The  court,  by  its  majority  opin¬ 
ion,  restated  an  old  principle  that 
no  one  has  an  absolute  right  to  , 
prevent  publication  of  any  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  without  his  per-  j 
mission. 

■ 

Federal  Judge  Bars 
New  Brennan  Charge 

Washington — A  U.  S.  District 
Court  judge  last  week  refused  to  ! 
reinstate  an  indictment  charging 
Ray  Brennan,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-  , 
Times  reporter,  with  posing  as  a  j 
Senate  employe  to  get  a  secret  j 
transcript. 

The  judge  made  his  decision  af-  i 
ter  the  Government  argued  that 
the  court  erroneously  dismissed 
the  original  indictment. 

Mr.  Brennan  was  accused  of  ^ 
falsifying  his  identity  to  get  a 
transcript  of  the  executive  session  i 
testimony  of  Dan  (Tubbo)  Gil-  ; 
bert,  Chicago  police  official. 
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Photo  Contest 

for  Newspaper  and 

Magazine  Photographers 

n025  pr'i^zes 

FIRST  PRIZE  ^500 
SECOND  PRIZE  ^250 
THIRD  PRIZE  MOO 

Seven  Honorable  Mention  Awards  of  $25  Defense  Bonds 


r - 

I  FOLLOW  THESE  EASY  RULES... 

I  I.  Any  photograph  illustrative  of  family  life  is  eligible.  It 
!  should  show  a  family  group  doing  something  as  a  family  ...  in 

j  the  home  or  out-of-doors  .  .  .  entire  family  or  part  of  it, 

I  esjjecially  adults  ...  at  work  or  play.  Beer  need  not  necessarily 

I  be  a  part  of  the  picture;  if  shown,  brand  names  should  be 

I  obscured.  No  limit  on  number  of  entries. 

j  2.  Any  U.  S.  newspaper  or  magazine  photographer  of  profes- 
'  sional  status  is  eligible.  Professional  status  means  that  a 

I  substantial  part  of  the  photographer’s  income  is  derived  from 

I  newspaper  and  magazine  photography. 

I  3.  Pictures  need  not  have  been  published.  Publication  rights 

j  will  be  retained  by  the  owner  but  the  sponsor  reserves  the 

'  right  to  use  pictures  for  news  purposes,  publicity  or  exhibition 

I  in  connection  with  the  contest  only.  If  entrant  does  not  own 

I  the  picture,  he  will  arrange  necessary  permission  for  use  of  the 

I  picture  for  these  purposes. 

j  4.  Judging  will  be  by  a  jury  of  impartial,  competent  profes- 

'  sional  photographers  or  editors  with  news  or  magazine  back- 

I  ground.  Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Duplicate  prizes 

I  will  be  awarded  in  case  of  tie. 

I  5.  On  the  back  of  each  photo,  give  your  name  and  address, 

!  brief  story  of  the  picture  and  its  title,  and  ownership  state- 

'  ment.  Keep  in  your  files,  for  possible  future  reference,  names 

I  and  addresses  of  people  pictured. 

I  6.  Photos  must  have  been  taken  between  December  1,  1952 

I  and  December  1,  1953.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Family 

,  Life  Photo  Contest,  Room  1025,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 

*  York  17,  N.  Y.,  postmarked  not  later  than  ITecember  7,  1953. 


MEMO:  Keep  this  notice  as  a  reminder  throughout 
the  year.  Contest  closes  next  December  7.  ( 1 953) 


Sponsored  by 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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BCX5KS  IN  REVIEW 


Pulitzer  Prize  Columnist 
Is  Syndicated  Columnist 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


Will  Head  Writers 
Saw  Him  Down? 

The  United  Nations  is  about  to 
test  the  ingenuity  of  newspaper 
editors.  If  Eisenhower  can  be 
said  in  three  little  letters — Ike — 
how  can  you  get  Dag  Hammarsk- 
joeld  into  four  units  or  less? 

The  noted  Swedish  economist 
and  diplomat  is  slated  to  be  the 
POSTC.ARDS  FROM  DELAPLANE  f  messages  I  successor  to  Trygve  Lie  ^  Secre- 

by  Stanton  Delaplane.  New  York:  'mve  read  a  lot  more  about  this  tary  General.  Mr.  Lies  name. 

Doubleday  and  Company.  255  pp.  $3.  problem  and  refuse  to  repeat  it  incidentally,  hasn’t  been  an  easy 
—  here.  If  it  happened  in  a  civilized  one  to  handle,  short  as  it  is,  be- 
A  FINE  reporter  has  an  eye  that  community  like  San  Francisco,  cause  of  the  possible  double  en- 
can  see  more — and  see  it  more  ac-  the  cops  would  pinch  everybody  tendre,  as  the  French  say. 
curately  —  than  his  competitors,  in  sight  on  suspicion."  For  pronunciation  purposes,  Mr. 

Plus  the  gift  to  ask  more  right  *  *  *  Da . the  new  Secretary  Gen- 

questions  from  people  who  know  Delaplane,  it  seems,  is  a  re-  eral — 's  Da  (for  day)  Hammer- 
correct  answers  and  trust  him  porter  who  reads  the  ads.  Espe-  shiult  (for  hammer). 

^ough  to  give  them.  Stanton  cially  when  the  ad  pictures  Cleo-  " 

Delaplane  of  the  San  Francisco  patra  in  four  colors  reclining  on  World  Dictionary  of  the  Amer- 
Chronicle  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  a  tiger  skin.  At  least  she  was  ican  Language,”  definitions  should 
1942  for  seeing  and  asking  more  dressed  like  Cleopatra,  and  she  be  couched  in  the  dynamic,  widely 
th^  anyone  else.  ^as  wearing  a  Maidenform  bra,  understandable  language  of  mid- 

Today  his  column  in  the  Chron-  which  apparently  was  what  the  twentieth  century  America  —  the 
icle,  syndicated  broadly,  comes  writer  of  the  ad  had  in  mind,  speech  of  80  per  cent  of  our 
from  rovings  all  over  the  world —  xhg  caption  read,  “I  dreamed  I  people.  The  work,  begun  twelve 
from  gifted  seeing  and  asking  and  played  Cleopatra  in  my  Maiden-  years  ago,  has  been  under  the 
from  a  sense  of  humor  that  read-  form  bra.”  general  editorship  of  David  B. 

ers  need  as  an  antidote  for  con-  Delaplane  thought  that  one  over  Guralnik  and  Joseph  H.  Friend, 
fusion  and  fear.  The  best  of  his  for  some  time.  The  best  he  could  aided  by  a  staff  of  more  than  100. 
^lumns  Mexico,  Hawaii,  figure  up  to  the  time  he  wrote  There  are  only  1,760  pages  in 

Hongkong,  Europe,  and  the  Amer-  fijj  column  was  that  Maidenform  this  handy  dictionary,  only  142,- 
ican  Sc^e— have  been  collected  was  asp-proof.  At  least  he  con-  000  words.  A  young  bureau  chief 
in  this  book.  Winnowed  wheat  eluded  that  any  asp  that  went  to  for  International  News  Service 
from  any  successful  columnist  work  on  one  would  have  to  go  to  once  teletyped  his  division  man- 
makes  pretty  good  bread — good  jfig  dentist  to  get  his  teeth  ager  for  permission  to  buy  a  $35 


reading  and  good  checkups  for  ctraiehteneH 
other  columnists  or  for  those  who  ® 
edit  them. 


lexicon.  “Get  a  smaller  one  for 
five  bucks,”  came  the  reply. 

“It  doesn’t  contain  all  the 
words  I  need  to  look  up,”  argued 
the  youngster. 

“If  you  hear  of  any  words  a 
$5  dictionary  doesn’t  contain,” 
n.ase.  »  oIIcrc  Krtition.  1.  levdand  and  nniinHcH  out  “don’t  use 

New  York:  The  World  Publishing  the  retort  poiinoeu  out,  oon  I  use 

Comnanv.  1760  pp.  $6»  thumb-in*  them  for  INS. 
dexed;  $5,  plain  edges. 


New  Handy  Lexicon  Lists 
Newest  Words  in  142,000 

WT-RSTER'S  NEW  WORLD  DTC- 
TION.ARY  of  the  American  I..ang* 
nage.  College  Edition.  Cleveland  and 


The  seven-position  switchboard 
with  80  trunk  lines  was  installed 
without  interrupting  service  on  the 
former  64-line  board.  Also  21 
glass-enclosed  positions  for  classi- 


Spring  this  year  came  at  5:01 
p.m.  March  20.  The  Spring  and 
the  Easter  week  that  Delaplane 
reports  on  in  this  volume  were  in 
England.  So  Englandy  a  spring 
was  it  that  Delaplane  stopped  a 

bit  in  the  first  men’s  shop  he  ' 

could  find  and  bought  a  wool  A  Philadelphia  editor  saw  that  80-Line  Switchboard 
scarf  and  the  heaviest  pair  of  some  renorters  hesitated  to  be  Tnmntrk  Arltnlrora 

wool  socks  the  place  had.  There-  seen  walking  half  the  length  of  -ru  t  , 

upon  he  hurried  shivering  into  the  city  room  to  consult  the  one  _ 

the  Jolly  Farmer,  a  country  inn,  gargantuan  tome  on  the  diction-  on  March  30  cut  in  its  ne 

to  drink  warm  beer  beside  a  fire  ary  stand.  He  knew  that  more  classified  advertising  switchboard 
of  sea  coal — “away  from  the  jolly  words  than  his  readers  could  capable  of  handling  10,000  calls 

English  Spring,”  he  recalls.  understand  would  be  in  large-  ^ 

That  got  him  to  thinking  about  enough  but  more  quickly  usable 

burgeoning  plants  and  the  birds  “college”  dictionaries.  So  he  dis¬ 
and  the  bees,  and  the  Nature  that,  tributed  a  dozen  around  his  news- 

he  had  often  read,  “was  so  won-  room,  “none  more  than  a  dozen 

derful.”  But  nature,  if  you  ask  feet  from  a  reporter.”  •  ,  .  . 

Delaplane,  is  not  wonderful  at  all.  Here  is  a  new  1953  dictionary  fied  advertising  order  takers  were 
He  suggests,  reminiscently:  of  the  American  language.  Among  i  i. 

“Nature  is  ants  on  the  picnic  142,000  entries  it  defines  such  Presently  these  order  takers  are 
tables  and  raccoons  that  eat  every  terms  as  cybernetics,  be-bop,  wet-  I*.  “ 

bulb  /  have  planted  in  the  last  back,  napalm,  flying  saucer — and  carried  19 

five  years,  including  a  set  of  falsies.  Copyreader  and  Copy-  classihed. 

something  I  got  by  mail  at  $1.50  holder  are  each  given  as  one  “ 

a  bulb.  I  don’t  remember  what  word;  copy  editor  is  not  given  pjsk©  LgQVGS  AP 
it  was,  for  the  raccoons  took  the  and  copy  desk  is  listed  as  two  --  .  ,  wt  r*  M 

little  packages  I  had  set  out  as  words.  News  is  defined  as  “in-  NOW  WTill  N.  £■•  OOUIlCll 

markers.  /  think  they  wrapped  up  formation  previously  unknown.”  Boston — Appointment  of  Rich- 

the  leftovers  and  took  them  home  This  is  a  thumb-indexed,  clear-  ard  E.  Fiske  as  news  director  of 
for  the  dog.  ly  printed,  cogently,  simply  the  New  England  Council  was  an- 

“In  springtime,  when  the  flow-  phrased  lexicon,  easily  picked  up  nounced  this  week  by  Wallace 
ers  are  out,  nature  sends  a  lot  with  one  hand,  easily  consulted.  Dickson,  Council  director  of  pub- 

of  bees  around.  All  the  flowers  To  Samuel  Johnson,  a  dictionary  lie  relations. 

have  dates  with  each  other.  But  should  be  couched  in  the  elegant,  Mr.  Fiske  has  been  with  the 
since  they  cannot  run  around  to  sometimes  esoteric,  language  of  Associated  Press  for  24  years,  the 
the  house  after  dinner  and  go  the  literary  men  of  his  day.  To  last  four  on  the  AP’s  business  and 

to  the  show,  the  bees  are  busy  the  editors  of  this  “Webster’s  New  financial  news  staff  in  New  York. 


Gould  DGclarGs  TV 
Has  SharpGUGd  Ptgss 

New  Haven  —  Connecticut 
members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
at  their  annual  dinner  meeting 
here  recently,  were  told  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould  that 
“TV  has,  without  doubt,  sharp¬ 
ened  some  of  our  concepts  and 
stimulated  ideas,  as  respects  both 
news  and  picture  coverage.” 

“It  has  given  us  a  new  jab  of 
the  needle,  and  I  think  it’s  good 
for  us,”  Mr,  Gould  said.  “In  fact, 
anything  that  jars  us  out  of  any 
feeling  of  complacency  in  these 
times  is  apt  to  be  beneficial.  So, 
let’s  give  TV  some  credit  for  that 
without  becoming  fearful.” 

Gov.  John  Lodge  declared 
newspapers  fail  to  serve  their  own 
best  traditions  and  interests  of 
their  readers  when  they  give  full 
coverage  to  political  criticism  “to 
the  point  of  vilification”  during 
political  campaigns. 

The  press  has  an  obligation,  the 
governor  said,  to  encourage  te- 
straint  of  such  partisan  utterances 
“by  refusing  to  give  large  curren¬ 
cy  to  the  reckless  misstatement 
with  which  the  truth  never  can 
catch  up.” 

■ 

PionGGrs  Writ©  Stories 

For  JubilGG  Edition 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— 
The  Evening  News  of  the  Tom- 
wandas  on  March  23  published  a 
58-page  Golden  Jubilee  edition 
commemorating  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
City  of  Tonawanda. 

Produced  by  the  10-member  ed¬ 
itorial  staff,  the  edition  included 
first-person  stories  by  many  of  the 
city’s  pioneers,  features  on  the 
early  Erie  Canal  days,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  childhood  in  Tona¬ 
wanda  by  Columnist  Dorothy 
Thompson.  Residents  contributed 
several  hundred  old-time  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  edition  included  75,325 
lines  of  advertising. 


Show  HgIps  Scholars 

Fort  Worth  —  More  than  500 
guests,  including  Gov.  Allan 
Shivers  and  other  state  officials, 
applauded  the  seventh  annual 
Texas  Gridiron  Club  show  . 
March  27.  The  Fort  Worth  Pro-  | 
fessional  Chapter,  Sima  Delta 
Chi,  presented  the  $10-per-plate 
dinner  and  show.  Profits  are 
used  for  journalism  scholarships. 

■ 

Hoads  DonvGr  Club 

Denver — Vincent  Dwyer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Denver  Press  Club  at  the 
annual  membership  meeting.  He 
succeeds  Ed  J.  Dooley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post.  The 
members  also  considered  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  spend  $35,000  on  mod¬ 
ernization  and  expansion  of  the 
club. 
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No  other  publication  presents  such  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention  as  do  these 
service  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Pre- 
Convention  Issue  features  listing  of  all  names, 
hotel  addresses,  events,  program  details.  The 
Convention  Issue  covers  reports,  speeches,  and 
all  news  developments.  , 


FOR  Service  ISSUES 


Every  newspaper  advertiser  knows  that  these  two  words— I^iAST  CALL!— mean  more 
—have  a  bigger  wallop— than  any  fancy  phrasing. 

We  think  so.  too.  This  IS  an  urgent  call  to  those  newspa^rs  that  want  to  make 
intimate  contact  with  national  advertisers  spending  millions  or  dollars  in  newspapers: 
with  agency  executives  who  plan  and  place  this  business;  and  with  those  who  have 
mechanical  equipment,  features,  services,  etc.,  to  sell  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  A.N.P.A.  Convention.  Waldorf,  April  2l-2'5,  is  destined  to  he  the  most  vitally 
important  Convention  ever  held. 

As  is  its  custom.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  pul  nut  two  widely  read  and  filed  C'onven* 
linn  Issues: 

The  PRE-CONVENTION  ISKCE- 

dated  April  18.  FORMS  CLOSE  APRIL  9. 

The  CON’VENTION  IKKIJE- 

daled  April  23.  FORMS  CLOSE  APRIL  16. 

Kolh  issues  are  distributed  during  the  Convenlinn.  including  the  famous  “hot-off>the- 
press”  Riill-Dog  Edition. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Solie  1700,  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3053 


Rates — page.  $415.00;  half-page,  $235.00:  quarter-page,  $130.00; 
eighth-page.  $85.00:  sixteenth-page,  $50.0(i — or  contract  rates 
apply. 
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Fun  Is  Right  Approach 
To  Photography:  Dmitri 


By  Willictm  Fisher 

Kent,  O.  —  “If  you  have  fun 
you  have  the  proper  approach  to 
photography,  and  \ou  will  get 
good  pictures.”  Ivan  Dmitri,  fa¬ 
mous  color  photographer,  told 
more  than  250  cameramen  last 
week  at  the  wind-up  of  Kent  State 
University's  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography. 

Mr.  Dmitri  stressed  that  color 
photography  began  in  1936  and 
that  the  stakes  are  high.  He  said 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
picture,  as  far  as  he  knows,  was 
SI 0,000.  This  picture,  he  pointed 
out.  was  used  in  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  has  a 
35  mm.  camera,  a  4  x  5  Graflex 
and  a  3' 4  x  4' 4  Speed  Graphic. 
On  the  job.  Mr.  Dmitri  carries 
two  suitcases  —  one  contains  a 
camera  loaded  with  five  maga¬ 
zines  (60  exposures)  and  the 
other  holds  flash  equipment.  He 
said  he  carries  enough  equipment 
for  10  extra  flashes  because  he 
sometimes  does  not  know  exactly 
what  type  of  assignment  he  will 
be  given  to  cover.  His  assign¬ 
ments  may  range  from  a  hotel 
lobby  shot  to  a  circus  or  a  close- 
up  of  mice. 

He  explained  that  he  practices 
lighting  every  three  months.  His 
favorite  setup  is  to  use  a  22-B 
bulb  at  a  distance  of  10  feet.  At 
that  distance,  he  sets  the  stop  at 
F.II  or  F.8. 

Spontaneity  &  Fun 

“I  study  what  my  camera  will 
dc  and  often  shoot  1/25  at  F.ll,” 
he  said.  “I  use  back  lighting, 
usually  one  up  high  and  ahead. 
I  use  the  small  blue  peanut  bulb 
for  closeups  and  at  seven  feet  I 
use  the  peanut  on  the  flash.  I 
have  assistants  to  hold  the  lights, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  closer 
than  seven  feet  I  use  a  cloth  cover 
over  the  flash.” 

Mr.  Dmitri  explained  that  he 
uses  the  teleflash  with  peanut 
bulbs.  He  figures  each  lighthold- 
er’s  flash  will  light  from  10  to  15 
feet. 

McCarthy  Collected 
$16,500  from  Daily 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Payment  of 
$16,500  to  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  by  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  in  settlement  of  his 
$50,000  libel  suit  was  disclosed 
this  week  when  he  inquired  if  the 
sum  were  taxable  as  income. 

State  Tax  Commissioner  Harry 
Harder  advised  the  Senator  that 
such  income  came  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “injury  to  a  man’s  char¬ 
acter”  and  was  not  taxable  either 
by  the  state  or  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 


The  famous  photographer  said. 
“To  me,  in  selling  Saturday  Even- 
ini’  Post  picture  spreads,  the  most 
important  thing  is  spontaneity  and 
fun.  Most  editors  act  on  hunches 
and  don’t  take  the  work  too  se¬ 
riously  when  they  consider  ideas.” 

During  the  question-and-answer 
session,  Mr.  Dmitri  stated  the 
following:  Does  not  do  his  own 
developing.  Uses  Leica  35  mm., 
but  all  are  good.  Uses  Flmar  old 
style  lens.  In  most  of  his  work, 
however,  he  uses  the  4x5  cam¬ 
era.  Uses  daylight  film  with  blue 
bulbs.  Prefers  to  use  ordinary 
people  instead  of  professional 
models  when  possible.  Many  times 
he  shoots  pictures  from  car  while 
it  is  moving.  Often  shoots  from 
platform  atop  his  station  wagon 
to  get  unposed  pictures. 

Bannister’s  Babies 

Constance  Bannister,  famous 
baby  photographer,  reviewed  her 
road  to  success  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers.  She  explained  she  began 
by  studying  art  and  did  not  plan 
to  become  a  photographer — least 
of  all  a  baby  photographer. 

She  said  her  first  model  was 
her  baby  sister  and  that  after  she 
sold  the  pictures,  she  was 
launched  on  her  career.  Her  first 
employer  was  the  .Associated 
Press.  She  enrolled  in  a  school 
and  studied  color  photography  for 
a  short  time. 

After  Miss  Bannister  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  the  Baby  Banters,  her 
work  was  syndicated  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features  and  she  be¬ 
came  a  “slave”  to  a  deadline  for 
about  three  years.  Following  this, 
she  originated  her  amusing  baby 
books  and  they  became  a  best 
seller  in  non-fiction. 

Miss  Bannister  warned  the  pho¬ 
tographers  not  to  make  the  baby 
pose  if  it  doesn’t  want  to,  but  to 
give  it  a  chance  to  warm  up  to 
you.  She  said  as  soon  as  the  baby 
knows  it  can  trust  you,  there  will 
be  no  trouble. 

In  response  to  questions  Miss 
Bannister  stated:  Most  of  the  time 
she  works  in  her  own  studio.  She 
prefers  to  have  one  parent  present 
— not  both.  Usually  keeps  one 
light  off  the  camera  but  fairly 
close  to  it.  She  uses  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  most,  but  sometimes  uses 
the  Rolleiflex  or  Graflex.  Uses 
strobe  light  most  of  the  time.  She 
gets  her  models  from  various 
families. 

■ 

Ohio  Weekly  Quits 

London,  Ohio — The  Tri-County 
News,  a  weekly,  has  ceased  pub¬ 
lication,  following  purchase  of  its 
subscription  list  by  Madison  Press 
Co. 


lAPA  Meeting  * 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Carlos  Mantilla,  El  Comercio. 
Quito,  Ecuador;  Guillermo  Mar¬ 
tinez  Marquez,  El  Pais,  Havana. 
Cuba;  John  Reitemeyer.  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant:  John  O’Rourke, 
Washington  ( D.  C.)  Daily  News; 
James  G.  Stahiman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  Jules  DuBois, 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune;  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Editors  Press  Service, 
New  York;  Farris  Flint.  Famous 
Features  Syndicate,  New  York. 

Also  Gabriel  Cano,  El  Especta- 
dor.  Bogota.  Colombia;  Herbert 
Matthews,  New  York  Times; 
Francisco  Ichaso,  Diario  de  la 
Marina.  Havana.  Cuba;  Floyd  J. 
Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Leo  Permuy, 
Trinidad  Guardian,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad;  Max  Chauvet.  Le  Noii- 
valiste,  Port-au-Prince.  Haiti;  Mi¬ 
guel  Lanz  Duret,  El  Universal, 
Mexico;  Angel  Ramos,  El  Mundo, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.;  S.  G.  Fletcher, 
Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review;  Thomas  L. 
Kerney,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times; 
Ford  Baxter,  Royal  Gazette,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Bermuda;  Leslie  Highley, 
manager. 

■ 

Weekly  TV  Sheet 

Memphis — A  weekly  television 
page  containing  a  full  week's 
schedules  for  three  Mid-South  sta¬ 
tions  was  launched  March  29  by 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  The  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  is  made  up  so  that  it 
may  be  folded  down  to  6x8  inches 
and  clipped  along  the  folds  to  form 
a  handy  16  page  booklet.  The 
front  cover  and  seven  pages  are 
devoted  to  schedules  and  high¬ 
lights  and  the  remaining  eight  pag¬ 
es  to  ads. 

■ 

Cavagnaro  on  Job 

San  Francisco — Robert  Cavag¬ 
naro,  Associated  Press’  executive 
representative  for  the  six  western 
states,  returned  to  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  this  week  following 
an  absence  caused  by  a  broken 
heel  bone.  Mr.  Cavagnaro’s  foot 
is  still  in  a  cast.  He  was  injured 
in  a  fall  from  a  ladder  in  his 
home. 

■ 

Boost  in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Portland 
local  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
accepted  a  3  per  cent  wage  in¬ 
crease  offer  from  the  Oregonian 
and  the  Oregon  Journal.  Presi¬ 
dent  Owen  Spence  of  the  union 
said  that  would  put  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  reporters  at  $106. 

■ 

No.  1  News  Station 

A  final  tabulation  shows  that 
Radio  Station  KWIK,  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  led  all  Associated  Press  ra¬ 
dio  members  by  supplying  816 
stories  for  the  AP  report  in  1952. 
KWIK  also  led  the  field  in  1951 
with  408  stories. 


Alert  Newsman 
Puts  Police  on 
Slayer's  Trail 

Dubuque,  la.— Sheriff  Rollin 
Hall  credited  William  J.  Brink, 
night  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Chicago  bureau,  with  furnishing 
information  that  led  to  the  capture 
of  Marine  Pvt.  Fred  E.  Mc.Manus, 
confcs.sed  slayer  of  five  persons. 

Mr.  Brink,  in  studying  repons 
Monday  night  of  various  crimes, 
noted  the  similarity  between  a 
double  slaying  in  Du  Page  County, 
Illinois,  and  a  double  slaying  at 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.  He  also  was 
interested  in  a  report  that  a  gun¬ 
man  had  robbed  a  Dubuque  couple 
of  their  automobile  and  $10. 

He  checked  maps  and  found  that 
Keeneyville,  Dubuque  and  Spring 
Valley  are  on  a  direct  highway 
route.  He  telephone  Mr.  Hall,  who 
is  sheriff  of  Du  Page  County,  and 
contacted  the  office  of  Sheriff  Don 
Cook  of  Fillmore  County,  Minne¬ 
sota;  through  the  U.P.  Minneapo¬ 
lis  bureau. 

The  sheriffs  then  set  up  road 
blocks  and  caught  McManus. 

Mr.  Brink,  37,  has  been  with  the 
United  Press  12  years.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  in  the  Indianapolis 
and  Detroit  bureaus. 


Lensman  Helps  Cops 
Nab  Two  Suspects  j 

A  New  York  Daily  News  cam-  [■ 
eraman  and  a  radio  car  attendant 
this  week  helped  two  New  York 
C’*v  rookie  cops  to  capture  a  pair 
of  holdup  suspects. 

Tom  Haffer.  the  photographer, 
and  attendant  John  M  •'•kus  were 
in  the  News  radio  car  on  Broad¬ 
way  when  a  signal  30  ( serious 
crime)  came  in  on  the  radio.  The 
VeMsmen  responded  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  suspects  were  reported  to 
have  taken. 

Enroute  they  met  the  cops,  who  | 
stopped  their  car  and  learned  the 
description  of  the  pair.  As  the  po¬ 
licemen  turned  away  from  the  ra¬ 
dio  car,  one  of  them  spotted  the 
suspects.  Pursuit  and  capture  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately,  with  Mr.  Mar¬ 
kus.  meanwhile,  calling  police 
headquarters  for  reinforcements. 

The  News  ran  an  inside  picture 
showing  the  victim  of  the  holdup 
congratulating  the  police  and  th« 
Newsmen,  and  on  page  one  Mr. 
Buffer’s  shot  of  the  rookies 
frisking  the  suspects.  These  were 
followed,  two  days  later,  with  a 
third  picture  of  the  Newsmen  and 
the  police  again  being  congratu¬ 
lated,  this  time  by  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Monaghan. 

■ 

Co'w's  Caesarean  Photo 

Manteca,  Calif.  —  A  sequence 
of  photos  showing  the  Caesarean 
birth  of  a  calf  provided  a  front 
page  feature  for  the  weekly  Man¬ 
teca  Bulletin.  George  Murphy, 
Jr.,  publisher,  reported  there  were 
no  complaints  from  “shocked" 
readers. 
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One  of  America’s  oldest  and  largest  airlines 
spent  $693,168  in  Newspapers 


If  you  trav’el  by  air,  the  chances  are  that  you 
flew  by  this  great  carrier  at  one  time  or  another. 
Its  fleet  is  the  largest  of  any  domestic  airline 
and  its  routes  are  numerous.  Naturally,  its 
advertising  must  keep  pace  with  its  growth. 
Selecting  the  newspai)ers  to  be  used  is  a  res- 
j)onsible  job  that  is  covered  by  several  execu- 
tiv’es  in  the  advertising  and  public  relations 
departments.  Just  as  in  other  large  companies, 
these  executives  who  okay  big  ex|)enditures  in 
newspa|)ers  are  regular  readers  of  I{ditor  T- 


Fi  Bi.isHKR.  It’s  the  natural  thing  to  do.  And, 
the  most  logical  place  for  your  newspaper 
advertising. 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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N.  C.  Press  Is  Enraged 
By  Fund  Secrecy  Law 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — After  newspa¬ 
permen  thwarted  efforts  of  money 
committees  to  defy  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  holding  of  secret  ses¬ 
sions,  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  acting  with  unprec¬ 
edented  speed,  rushed  through  an 
amendment  to  the  statutes  legal¬ 
izing  secrecy. 

Directors  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  bided  by 
advise  of  counsel  and  tabled  plans 
for  a  court  test  of  the  secrecy  law, 
but  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
for  its  repeal.  The  group  also 
decided  to  name  a  Freedom  of  the 
Press  vigilance  committee. 

The  resultant  uproar  has  trans¬ 
formed  what  was  a  routine  Assem¬ 
bly  session  into  one  of  the  most 
controversial  in  the  state’s  history. 
Press  groups  are  making  plans  to 
continue  the  fight. 

A  1925  statute,  which  prohibit¬ 
ed  secret  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Appropriations  Committee  or  its 
sub-committees,  was  used  by  re¬ 
porters  to  back  up  their  claims 
to  the  right  to  sit  in  while  the 
biennial  budget  was  being  mould¬ 
ed.  Repeatedly  during  the  sessions, 
newsmen  declined  to  leave  the 
meetings. 

On  March  26,  the  Assembly 
rushed  through  its  amendment 
permitting  closed  appropriations 
meetings.  In  the  Senate,  there  was 
so  little  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  no  roll  call  vote  was 
taken.  After  a  hectic,  two-hour 
debate  in  the  House,  the  amend¬ 
ment  passed  under  suspended 
rules  by  a  vote  of  92  to  18. 

In  less  than  two  hours,  a  28- 
year-old-statute  had  been  rendered 
useless  and  requests  for  a  public 
hearing  on  the  amendment  by  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
brushed  aside. 

The  money  committees  have  the 
right  “to  sit  and  think  out  loud 
among  its  members  and  ask  ques- 
ttions  without  interruption  and 
without  the  press  there  asking 
questions  and  quoting,”  said  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment. 

“In  my  humble  opinion,”  said 
an  opponent,”  it  will  set  democ¬ 
racy  back  not  less  than  100  years 
in  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  This  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  say  to  the 
press  and  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  ‘We  have  nothing  to  hide 
from  you.  This  is  public  business. 
Each  of  you  has  a  right  to  the 
news,  a  right  to  know.’” 

The  amendment  permits  secrecy 
during  discussions  of  the  budget, 
but  provides  that  any  votes  on  the 
budget  shall  be  taken  in  open  ses¬ 
sion.  Proponents  claimed  this 
gives  the  public  all  the  information 
it  needs,  but  opponents  contended 
the  process  by  which  the  vote  is 
arrived  at  is  as  important  as  the 
vote  itself. 

An  avalanche  of  criticism  was 


loosed  by  newspapers  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  Weimar  Jones  of 
Franklin,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  spoke 
for  his  200  member-papers:  “The 
press  will  always  have  the  courage 
to  fight  against  .  .  .  star  chamber 
methods  .  .  .  particularly  in  the 
field  of  public  expenditures  of  the 
money  taken  from  the  citizens 
through  taxation.” 

“The  North  Carolina  press  has 
never  run  from  a  fight  to  protect 
the  people  against  tyranny,  and  it 
will  not  run  now,”  said  J.  P.  Hus- 
kins  of  Statesville,  president  of  the 
N.  C.  Association  of  Afternoon 
Dailies.  “The  challenge  is  accept¬ 
ed.  The  legislature  has  sold  itself 
on  its  own  type  of  iron  curtain. 
Now  let  them  sell  it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Noting  the  tendency  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  to  go  into  the  secret  se.ssions, 
the  33  newspaper  and  radio  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  cover  the  leg¬ 
islature  informally  agreed  they 
would  resist  secrecy  efforts.  An  ap¬ 
propriations  sub-committee  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  full  committee  with 
taking  large  segments  of  the  bud¬ 
get  and  making  recommendations 
as  to  it,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
newsmen  to  leave  a  committee 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  24. 
The  sub-committee  adjourned. 

That  night,  sub-committeemen 
were  called  into  session  in  a  hotel 
room.  When  they  arrived,  they 
found  12  reporters  present.  When 
the  newsmen  refused  to  leave,  they 
adjourned  again.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  sub-committee  scheduled 
another  meeting  in  another  hotel. 
Reporters  got  wind  of  the  unan¬ 
nounced  session  and  were  waiting 
outside  the  room  for  legislators, 
who  used  the  kitchen  entrance  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  detection. 

Plans  for  the  amendement  were 
made  behind  the  locked  doors 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  carried 
out  Thursday.  During  the  Wednes¬ 
day  session,  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  offered  to  let  reporters 
sit  in  at  the  sessions  provided  they 
would  clear  their  stories  through 
the  chairman.  This  the  reporters 
refused  to  do. 

While  the  hotel  room  sessions 
of  the  .sub-committee  hastened  the 
climax  of  the  secret  versus  open 
meeting  battle,  several  previous 
skirmishes  helped  bring  it  on. 

The  board  of  NCPA  com¬ 
mended  newspapermen  covering 
the  legislature  who  opposed  the 
secrecy,  and  expressed  confidence 
in  them. 

At  the  meeting,  William  C. 
Lassiter,  association  attorney,  de¬ 
clared  the  secrecy  issue  “is  not 
local,  it’s  everywhere.”  He  said 
“the  closing  of  the  Argentine 
newspaper.  La  Prensa,  started  the 
same  way.” 

A1  Dickson,  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 


mington  News,  said  “the  problem 
is  not  the  legislature,  but  the 
apathy  of  the  people.”  He  said 
“the  people  don’t  seem  to  realize 
it,  but  the  press  represents  them.” 

Claude  Ramsey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen,  said, 
“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  ever 
fought  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  North  Carolina.”  He  urged 
that  the  fight  against  secrecy  not 
be  confined  to  the  legislature  but 
be  directed  against  all  secret  meet¬ 
ings  of  public  officials. 

The  lone  dissent  came  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Lee  B.  Weathers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shelby  Daily  Star, 
who  is  a  former  legislator.  His 
telegram  said,  “I  disagree  with  our 
association’s  position  on  closed 
sessions.  And  think  you  are  de¬ 
preciating  the  high  esteem  our 
North  Carolina  press  has  held 
with  the  public  in  making  this 
fight.” 

■ 

Censorship  Group 
Fights  Law  Change 

The  National  Council  on  Free¬ 
dom  from  Censorship,  an  affiliate 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  has  attacked  a  move  in 
the  Minnesota  legislature  to  broad¬ 
en  the  state’s  obscenity  statute. 

The  council,  whose  governing 
body  is  made  up  of  writers,  actors, 
artists,  stre.ssed  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  opposed  to  obscenity 
statutes  or  to  prosecutions  under 
the  law.  But  it  said  these  laws 
must  be  intelligently  drafted  and 
sufficiently  narrow  in  scope  to  al¬ 
low  freedom  of  expression. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the 
Minnesota  law,  the  council  said, 
are  so  vague  as  to  open  it  to 
constitutional  attack  and  so  broad 
as  to  lend  it  to  abuse. 

The  council  said  it  knew  no  rea¬ 
son  “why  in  good  conscience  the 
present  obscenity  law  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  any  substantial 
problem.  The  proposed  new  law 
should  be  opposed,  therefore,  as 
unnecessary  and  because  of  its 
vagueness,  ill-defined  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  scope,  defeated  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  in  fact  and  in  intent  of  state 
and  federal  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  press.” 

■ 

Court  Action  Threat 
Opens  County  Budget 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  Only 
after  threatened  legal  action.  Di¬ 
rector  Alfred  S.  Smith,  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  County  Board  of  Freehold¬ 
ers,  consented  to  disclose  a  list  of 
county  salary  increments  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Press-Union  News¬ 
papers.  After  two  weeks  of  delay, 
the  information  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Calvin  D  Mansfield, 
staffer  assigned  to  the  county 
office. 

After  Freeholder  Smith  refused 
access  to  the  budget  following  its 
approval  by  the  34-member  board, 
Press-Union  Editor  Stanley  Fink, 
in  a  front-page  editorial,  demand¬ 
ed  the  news  within  five  days  with 
the  alternative  of  court  procedure. 

EDITOR  & 


Editors  Fight 
Maryland  Gag 
On  Crime  News 

Annapolis,  M  d  .  —  Maryland 
newspapers  moved  quickly  here 
in  the  late  days  of  the  1953  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  delay  action  on 
a  near -the -deadline  bill  which 
would  hamper  the  press  by  ban¬ 
ning  discussion  by  officials  of 
pending  court  cases. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  John  Grason  Turnbull,  a 
Baltimore  County  Democrat,  who 
charged  that  press  sensationalism 
denied  the  right  of  fair  trials  to 
George  Edward  Grammer,  con¬ 
victed  of  murdering  his  wife  last 
August  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  “near  perfect”  crime,  and 
Thomas  Alexander  Edwards, 
Negro  convicted  of  murdering  a 
young  couple  near  Glen  Burnie 
several  years  ago. 

The  Grammer  trial  was  marked 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Baltimore  City  Supreme  Bench 
and  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  .Association  over  a  court  ban 
against  photographers  from  the 
court  and  its  vicinity. 

And  alleged  sensationalism  in 
the  press  and  on  radio  and  tele-  I 
vision  was  a  major  point  in  Cram¬ 
mer’s  appeal  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti¬ 
more  City,  in  denying  a  new  trial, 
held  that  publicity  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  fair  trial. 

Rallying  the  fight  against  the 
gag  bill  was  Norman  W.  Harring¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Easton  (Md.) 
Star  -  Democrat  and  president  of 
the  Maryland  Press  Association. 

His  speedy  action  delayed  a  vote 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  night, 
when  it  missed  passage,  14-12, 
with  15  votes  needed  for  approval. 
Final  reading  and  vote  then  were 
put  off  until  Wednesday  night.  At 
that  time  it  was  postponed  at  the 
request  of  Senator  F.  X.  Dippal 
who  is  the  publisher  of  some 
weeklies. 

The  provision  reads:  “The 

State’s  Attorney  for  each  county 
and  for  the  City  of  Baltimore 
shall  not  publicly  discuss  through 
any  medium  of  public  communica¬ 
tion  any  criminal  case  while  such 
case  is  pending  in  the  trial  courts 
and  until  such  case  is  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  appeal,  if  an  appeal 
is  taken.” 

■ 

Times  of  India  Off 
Government  List 

Bombay — ^The  Times  of  Imlin. 
India’s  largest  circulation  English 
daily,  has  been  removed  from  the 
Government  of  Bombay’s  ap¬ 
proved  list  for  government  adver¬ 
tising  because  its  editorial  policy 
has  been  critical  of  government 
policies. 

The  Times  has  been  attacking 
the  prohibition  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  led  by  Chief  Minister 
Morarji  Desai. 
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FCC  Dismisses  Hearst 
Bid  for  Milwaukee  TV 


By  Jerry  Walker 

The  Hearst  petition  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  on  Channel  10  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  was  dismissed 
this  week  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  on  the 
ground  that  the  channel  is  now 
reserved  for  noncommercial  edu¬ 
cational  use. 

Dissenting,  Commissioner  Hyde 
>aid  the  allocation  of  channels  to 
Milwaukee  should  have  been  re¬ 
examined. 

Hearst  Radio.  Inc.  tiled  for 
Channel  10  in  1948  and  it  was 
among  four  applicants  for  three 
available  channels.  While  in  hear¬ 
ing  status  the  petition  got  caught 
in  the  freeze  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  30,  1948.  With  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  freeze  last  year,  the 
FCC  took  Channel  10  from  the 
commercial  list  and  the  Board  of 
Education  applied  for  it. 

Hearst  petitioned  for  immed¬ 
iate  grant  of  a  license  to  operate 
on  Channel  10  so  as  to  provide 
competitive  service  in  Milwaukee, 
WTMJ  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
having  received  a  permit  prior  to 
the  freeze. 

The  Commission’s  authority  to 
set  aside  a  channel  after  it  had 
already  been  allocated  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  was  challenged  by  the 
newspaper  corporation.  To  this, 
the  FCC  majority  said  this  week: 

“We  have  stated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  the  nationwide 
picture  in  television  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  April  of  1952  from 
what  it  had  been  when  the  freeze 
was  inaugurated  in  1949  that  all 
applications  pending  at  the  later 
date  would  have  to  be  considered 
anew  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
circumstances. 

“Old  applicants  must  come  be¬ 
fore  us  as  though  they  were  pre¬ 
senting  their  requests  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in¬ 
dividual  applicants,  who  had  filed 
their  requests  prior  to  the  freeze 
order,  would  feel  some  hardship 
resulting  from  the  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  but  this  fact  is  and 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  public 
interest.” 

In  another  decision,  the  FCC 
set  the  broadcasting  industry 
agog  with  the  prospect  of  a  de¬ 
luge  of  competing  applications  for 
station  grants.  It  held  that  a  ra¬ 
dio  station  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
legally  a  “party  in  interest”  in  pro¬ 
testing  a  TV  license  sought  by  an 
applicant  in  the  same  market. 

This  reversal  of  an  earlier  rul¬ 
ing  was  said  to  have  been  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  letter  form  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  Administration  subscribes 


to  the  argument  that  radio,  TV 
and  newspapers  are  competitive. 
What  this  might  mean  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  anti-trust  cases  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

The  Commission  granted  con¬ 
struction  permits  to  newspaper-af¬ 
filiated  applicants  in  S^t  Lake 
City  and  ^ston,  over  objections 
by  Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hen- 
nock  that  there  was  too  much  con¬ 
centration  of  control  in  these 
areas.  Commissioners  Walker  and 
Merrill  joined  with  her  in  protest¬ 
ing  the  grant  to  E.  Anthony  & 
Sons,  Inc.  for  a  UHF  station  in 
Boston.  The  transmitter,  they 
pointed  out,  would  be  within  50 
miles  of  the  same  licensee’s  sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where 
it  is  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper. 

In  the  grant  to  Utah  Broadcast¬ 
ing  &  Television  Corp.  for  Chan¬ 
nel  2  use  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
FCC  specified  that  the  applicant 
— a  merger  of  two  competing  ap¬ 
plicants,  both  with  newspaper  in¬ 
terest — must  divest  it.self  of  in¬ 
terest  in  KALL  and  the  Inter- 
mounatin  Network,  Inc. 

This  grant.  Commissioner  Hen- 
nock  complained,  adds  further  to 
the  “concentration  of  control  of 
broadcasting  facilities  by  a  group 
composed  of  Carman  -  Wrathall- 
Smith  and  McCrea.  This  group 
already  owns  50  per  cent  of  the 
two  TV  stations  as  well  as  (ex¬ 
cluding  Wrathall)  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  a  third  TV  station,  all 
in  Southern  Idaho,  and  in  two  of 
these  stations  is  associated  with 
the  J.  Robb  Brady  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  which  has  an  additional  TV 
station  of  its  own.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  ownership  of  an  AM  sta¬ 
tion  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  same 
group  has  other  AM  and  FM  in¬ 
terests  in  this  same  general  area. 

“These  facts  alone,  apart  from 
any  other  problems  that  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  invloved.  present  a  con¬ 
centration  of  interest  in  the  media 
of  mass  communications  in  the 
major  cities  of  a  single  region 
that  should  at  least  have  been  the 
subject  of  further  inquiry.” 

The  J.  Robb  Brady  Trust  has 
newspaper  interests  in  the  region 
and  TV  Corp.  of  Utah,  which 
joined  with  Utah  B&T,  is  owned 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  part  owner  of  KALL. 

Time,  Inc.  this  week  announced 
plans  to  purchase  Intermountain 
B&T  which  owns  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
transaction  involves  $2,(K)0,()(X) 
and,  if  approved  by  FCC,  it  would 
give  the  magazine  firm  its  second 
broadcasting  property.  The  other 
interest  is  in  .Albuquerque.  For¬ 
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mer  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy, 
onetime  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  stations,  is  a  part-owner 
and  is  the  operating  head  there. 

The  Time  announcement  said 
G.  Bennett  Larson,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
News  station  WPIX.  would  be 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  outlets.  He 
started  his  broadcasting  career 
there  27  years  ago. 

One  of  the  latest  batch  of  TV 
grants  went  to  Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  UHF  chan¬ 
nel  38.  Principals  include  C.  V. 
Rowland  and  the  Sentinel  Com¬ 
pany.  Another  went  to  Home 
News  Publishing  Co.,  for  channel 
47,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Newspaper  Aiiiliations 
Allowed  in  Canada 

Four  Canadian  newspapers  are 
affiliated  to  some  extent  to  four 
of  the  first  seven  television  sta¬ 
tion  licenses  recommended  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  private  enterprise.  The 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  is  listed 
as  owner  of  TV  station,  channel 
10;  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Times-Glohe  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  New  Brunswick  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  Ltd.,  recommended 
for  a  station  on  channel  4;  Sud¬ 
bury  (Ont.)  Star  is  affiliated  with 
radio  station  CKSO,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  a  station 
on  channel  5,  and  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  has  a  share  in 
company  recommended  for  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  channel  13. 

a 

Phillips  Honored 

Rockford,  Ill. — Prior  to  leaving 
to  assume  new  duties  as  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  -Telegram.  C.  E. 
Phillips  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
by  more  than  100  local  business¬ 
men.  retail  merchants,  and  indus¬ 
trialists.  He  received  a  scroll  and 
a  watch. 


Libel  Protection 
For  Stations  Vetoed 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.— Gov.  Edwirr 
L.  Mechem  has  vetoed  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  added  protectiorr 
against  libel  suits.  The  bill  had 
passed  both  houses  of  the  New 
Mexico  legislature  with  little  op¬ 
position. 

Gov.  Mechem  said  he  agreed 
with  the  bill  “in  principle”  but 
felt  that  it  gave  the  stations  “an 
unfair  advantage  over  newspa¬ 
pers.”  ' 

“The  first  section  providing  that 
stations  are  protected  from  defa¬ 
mation  suits  if  they  take  reason¬ 
able  care  is  all  right  but  the  .second 
section  bothers  me,”  the  Governor 
said.  “It  provides  that  no  li^l 
or  defamation  action  can  be  main¬ 
tained  if  the  broadcast  in  question 
was  paid  for  at  the  .station’s  nor¬ 
mal  time  rates. 

“A  station  owner  might  have  a 
friend  in  and  tell  him  to  ‘have  at 
it.’  Of  course,  most  station  own¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  a 
thing  like  that  but  if  we  had  one 
unscrupulous  one  there  would  be 
no  protection.” 

■ 

Louis  Weinstock, 

News  Dealer,  Dies 

Louis  Weinstock,  70,  one  of 
the  five  founders  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Co.,  New  York, 
distributors  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  died  March  19  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Weinstock  was  born  in 
Austria  and  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  11.  He  imniediately 
started  earning  his  own  living  by 
selling  newspapers.  The  firm  was 
founded  in  1900  (E&P,  Dec.  23, 
1950,  page  52).  At  first  it  made 
deliveries  with  pushcarts,  but  to¬ 
day  it  uses  more  than  100  trucks 
to  deliver  40  publications  in  the 
New  York  area. 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 

-31  “Pidure  as  it  ^k&es 


This  new  year  looms  aa  perhaps  the 
most  vital  era  in  American  history 
— oconomacally.  Throughout  every 
Washimrton  department  and  Bureau, 
where  economics  tire  formulated  and 
chanees  demanded,  the  situation 
teems  with  LIVK  NEWS. 


?nashinstoii  Batihtrends 


Is  an  authenticated  weekly  digest,  air-posted,  before  news 
has  allowed  to  cool,  covering  EVERY  phase  of  America’s 
Financial  Tomorrow. 

Forecasts  .  .  .  developments  in  Congress,  trends  in  govern¬ 
ment  as  related  to  finances,  the  philosophy  of  newly-elected 
officials.  It  is  a  service  so  exclusive,  so  timely,  so  HELPFUL, 
that  every  editor  awaits  it  eagerly.  Send  for  characteristic 
weekly  digest. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  FEATURES 
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SYNDICATES 

1-Year  Progress  Report 
On  Taped  Text  Features 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Distribution  of  syndicated 
text  features  on  Teletypesetter 
tape,  launched  just  about  a  year 
ago.  is  gradually  gaining  wider 
acceptance  among  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  syndicates.  Despite  mili¬ 
tant  opposition  from  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  an  increasing 
number  of  newspapers  equipped 
with  TTS  installations  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  regular  columns  and 
features  in  tape  form. 

Furman  O.  Ruff,  whose  Tape 
Production  Corporation  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  servicing  syndicate  mate¬ 
rial  on  tape,  reports  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  is  now  distributing  44 
regular  columns,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  pages  and  series,  to  about 
125  newspapers.  The  number  of 
papers  using  any  one  feature 
ranges  from  two  to  35. 

Mr.  Ruff,  a  former  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  says  Tape  Production 
Corp. — Tapeco  for  short — is  now 
handling  material  distributed  by 
all  major  syndicates  except  King 
and  .^P  Newsfeatures.  Syndi¬ 
cates  simply  turn  over  copy  to 
Tapeco,  which  punches  TTS  tape 
and  mails  it  to  newspapers  in  time 
to  meet  usual  deadlines.  Papers 
pay  Tapeco  50  cents  per  column 
for  the  service. 

King  Features  inaugurated  its 
own  TTS  tape  service  at  about  the 
time  Tapeco  started.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  now  distributes  15  of  its  col¬ 
umns  to  about  80  newspapers  in 
TTS  form,  according  to  Ed 
Gundy,  business  manager.  The 


extra  service  is  billed  on  a  cost 
basis. 

Tapeco  does  handle  some  KFS 
columns  which  are  not  distributed 
in  tape  form  by  the  syndicate. 
At  the  request  of  subscribing 
papers,  Winchell  and  Pegler  col¬ 
umns  are  clipped  from  New  York 
papers,  punched  into  tape,  and 
mailed  to  newspapers  for  next- 
day  use. 

AP's  policy  does  not  permit  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Newsfeatures  mate¬ 
rial  in  tape  form. 

Tapeco  is  now  producing  about 
6,000  columns  of  type  a  month, 
Mr.  Ruff  reports,  and  weekly  bill¬ 
ings  amount  to  $700 — ^just  enough 
to  meet  operating  expenses. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  served 
by  Tapeco  are  non-ITU  shops.  In 
some  instances,  however,  local 
chapels  of  the  union  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  syndicate  mate¬ 
rials  in  TTS  form. 

There  can  be  no  question  of 
ITU’s  official  position  however. 
In  the  January  Typographical 
Journal,  Charles  M.  Lyon,  the 
union’s  first  vicepresident,  wrote: 
“The  ITU  will  not  approve  any 
contract  that  permits  the  setting 
of  features  automatically  through 
the  perforated  tape  method  when 
such  tape  is  received  from  sources 
outside  the  composing  room.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Ruff,  who  feels  taped  fea¬ 
tures  are  here  to  stay,  thinks  ITU 
wil  eventually  change  its  stand. 
“As  far  as  our  operation  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  says,  “we’ll  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  sign  a  contract  with  ITU 
any  time  they  want  to  go  along.” 


Three-a-Week  for  Ruark 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  is  cut¬ 
ting  down  his  schedule  to  three 
columns  a  week,  instead  of  the 
prevous  five.  Recently  returned 
from  an  African  safari,  Mr.  Ru¬ 
ark  has  announced  plans  to  shift 
his  permanent  base  of  operatons 
from  New  York  to  Rome. 

According  to  Laurence  Rutman, 
editor  of  United  Features,  Mr. 
Ruark’s  columns  will  be  scheduled 
for  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  release,  but  “there  is  nothing 
hard  and  fast  about  the  three-a- 
week  schedule.  He  will  probably 
go  back  to  five  at  a  later  date.” 

Record  Column  from  NEA 

“The  Record  Shop,”  a  new  week¬ 
ly  column  on  recorded  music,  has 
been  added  to  NEA  Service’s  Full 
Service  package.  Author  is  Rich¬ 
ard  Kleiner,  who  also  covers  TV 
for  NFA. 

The  column  will  cover  all  as¬ 
pects  of  popular  and  classical  re¬ 
cordings.  A  separate  box  headed 
“Dick’s  Picks”  will  review  the  best 
new  records  released  each  week. 

Add  Coronation 

“Crown  Calvacade,”  a  36-in¬ 
stallment  illustrated  series  on  the 
British  monarchs  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Elizabeth  II,  will  be 
distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  the  central  press 
Bulletin  Service  starting  April  13. 

Add  Caricatures 

In  addition  to  the  line-cut  illus¬ 
trations  of  news  personalities  of¬ 
fered  by  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  and  by 
Dispatch  News  Features,  which 
were  described  here  last  week, 
NEA  Service  offers  “News  Bright- 
eners,”  a  series  of  matted  one- 
column  sketches  of  headline  names 
distributed  with  NEA’s  daily  Pic¬ 
ture  Magazine. 

Creator  is  George  Scarbo,  who 
I  also  draws  “Comic  Zoo.”  “Tick- 
!  lers”  panels,  news  maps  and 
I  weather  sketches  for  NEA. 

News  and  Notes 

Stanley  Murphy  Productions  of 
Hollywood  is  planning  a  tele- 
j  vision  series  based  on  McNaught 
Syndicate’s  “Dixie  Dugan”  strip. 
A  merchandising  tie-in  program  is 
also  being  worked  out. 

I  *  * 

Wally  Carlson,  who  creates 
“Mostly  Malarky”  panels  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  has  been  com- 
1  missioned  an  honorary  colonel  on 
I  the  staff  of  Gov.  Lawrence  W. 

I  Wetherby  of  Kentucky. 

I  9|C 

David  Freud,  sales  manager  for 
Keystone  Press  Agency  and  the  de- 
I  funct  Keystone  Pictures,  Inc.,  for 
!  the  past  seven  years,  has  severed 
i  his  connections  with  the  former 
firm  and  is  organizing  a  company 
to  represent  independent  photogra- 
I  phers  and  cartoonists. 


Glamour  Gulch . . . 


From  the  sky,  Broadway  is  a  streak  of  neon ...  at 
closer  sigiht.  a  street  of  smiles  and  sobs,  careers  and 
champagne,  dazzle  and  razzle-dazzle,  big  shots  and 
little  guys,  gaiety,  gulps,  and  glamour. . .  and  the  Grade-A  guide  to 
all  goings  on  is 


Little  Old  Xew  York 

by  Ed  Sullivan,  the  Sage  of  Port  Chester,  who  pounded  pavements 
for  the  local  Daily  Item,  Mail,  \^orld,  Graphic,  and  Telegraph 
before  joining  The  News  in  1932.  He  knows  all  big  names, 
socialites,  and  stars... the  Main  Stem  mortals  and  morsels,  incident 
and  info,  and  human  interest  happenings— often  before  they 
happen.  For  a  five  day  feature  with  a  lasting  lift  on  circulation... 
phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  T’ribunc^JVew  York  JVetrs 

Sandicaic  UuUdinf/.  \«>ir  y»rk 

rrihuno  Toiror,  rhit-nt/o 


Southland  Mills 
Reports  Gain 
In  '52  Profit 

While  additional  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  reported 
a  decline  in  net  income  for  1952, 
as  against  1951,  due  largely  to 
losses  in  exchange  value  of  the 
U.  S.  dollar  and  reduced  sales  of 
other  products.  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.  of  Texas  showed  a 
higher  net  profit  for  the  year. 

Southland,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  SNPA-sponsored  Southern 
mills,  had  net  sales  of  $19,628,465 
last  year,  or  approximately  $1,- 
000.000  more  than  in  1951.  Net 
profit  last  year  was  $2,999,122, 
equal  to  $6.46  a  share  on  464,065 
common  shares.  The  profit  in 
1951  was  $2,893,174  for  447,567 
shares. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
larger  Canadian  firms,  had  a  net 
income  of  $6,055,588  for  1952, 
as  compared  with  $8,568,558  in 
1951. 

St.  Croix  Papier  Co.  of  Maine 
notified  customers  of  a  $2  pier  ton 
increase,  effective  May  1,  bringing 
the  New  York  price  to  $123.  The 
Canadian  contract  price  is  $126. 

Alaska  and  Bagasse 
Held  Out  for  Newsprint 

Washington  —  There  are  no 
major  roadblocks  to  creation  of 
a  big  newsprint  industry  in  Alaska, 
according  to  Ira  T.  Mason,  tim’oer 
management  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Testifying  before  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Committee 
which  Wednesday  opened  a  probe 
of  newsprint  supplies  and  markets, 
Mr.  Mason  said  the  best  prospiects 
for  commercial  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  lie  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  (E&P,  March  28,  page  8). 

Acting  NPA  Administrator  H. 
B.  McCoy  testified  he  sees  no 
justification  for  a  “freeze”  on 
newsprint  supplies  at  the  present 
time.  In  reply  to  questions,  he 
conceded  there  is  still  a  shortage, 
but  declared  it  is  “no  more  seri¬ 
ous  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago.” 

Mr.  McCoy  also  held  out  hope 
of  making  newsprint  from  bagasse, 
a  sugar  cane  waste. 

■ 

Sawgrass  Newsprint 
Tested  in  Florida 

1  allahassee  —  Several  Florida 
publishers  witnessed  a  run  of  “cel- 
sedge” — newsprint  made  from 
sawgrass  fibers — at  the  Democrat 
plant  here  March  28.  They  were 
generally  noncommittal  on  the  re¬ 
sults,  but  John  M.  Tapers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Democrat,  said  the 
paper  looked  good  to  him. 

Joseph  Glenn  Weimer  of  Uru¬ 
guay.  and  Maj.  Carl  L.  Sackett  of 
Florida  have  a  plan  to  build  a 
mill  in  the  Florida  Everglades 
where  the  raw  fiber  material  would 
be  produced. 
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Mrs.  Edgar  Whitcomb, 
Scripps  Daughter,  Dies 

Detroit — Mrs.  B.  Whitcomb. 

87,  one  of  the  four  children  of 
lames  E.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  ' 
Detroit  News,  died  March  28  on 
a  train  between  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

She  was  returning  from  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  with  her  husband, 
president  of  the  James  E.  Scripps 
Corp.,  the  Detroit  News  real  es-  ' 
late  management  firm. 

trustee  and  director  of  the 
Detroit  News,  Mrs.  Whitcomb 
was  one  of  Detroit’s  leading  art 
patrons  and  flower  fanciers.  Her 
father  died  in  1906. 

Mrs.  Whitcomb  i.s  survived  by 
her  husband;  a  son,  James  S.,  a 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  News; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wilkinson, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Johan¬ 
sen.  of  LaJolla,  Calif. 

Color  Service 

continued  from  page  9 

color  pool  that  will  not  only 
make  color  in  newspapers  more 
profitable  to  them,  but  will  also 
meet  the  competition  of  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  more  effectively. 

“The  Journal,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Lake  Shore  Electrotype, 
has  worked  out  an  ‘economy 
package’  for  newspapers  interest¬ 
ed  in  color.  We’ve  tried  to  keep 
the  service  prices  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  advertising  units 
more  saleable  and  hold  editorial 
color  within  reasonable  budget 
limits.” 

The  Journal’s  “color  band¬ 
wagon”  has  beep  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  during  the  Winter  months 
and  like  “the  greatest  show  on 
earth”  is  launching  its  ROP  Color 
Service  with  a  heavy  barrage  of 
color  promotion. 

Heading  up  the  color  team  at 
the  Journal  are  Donald  B.  Abert, 
business  manager;  Robert  K. 
Drew,  advertising  manager;  Harry 
J.  Gwaltney,  assistant  advertising 
manager;  C.  R.  Conlee,  promo¬ 
tion  manager;  Joseph  McMullen, 
production  manager  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  department’s  color  team; 
Wallace  Lomoe,  managing  editor; 
Arville  Schaleben,  assistant  man¬ 
ager-editor,  a.ssisted  by  Aileen 
Ryan,  women’s  editor,  and  Dale 
Wilson.  Sunday  and  feature  editor. 

Mr.  Drew  announced  this  week 
that  Norman  Saukerson.  assistant 
national  advertising  manager,  has 
been  named  manager  of  ROP 
color  advertising. 

E.  B.  Saltz,  a  member  of  the 
Journal’s  national  sales  staff,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
ROP  Color  Service. 

■ 

Pletcher  to  S.  Bend 

SoLTH  Bend,  Ind.  —  Eldon 
Pletcher,  formerly  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  as  editorial 
cartoonist.  He  had  been  with  the 
Journal  for  three  and  a  half  years. 


Publisher  Fined  on  the  grounds  that  it  conflicts 

r  17  IT  T\  I  with  New  Jersey  state  laws  and 

_ Mil  In  Tax  Default  with  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which 

.  A  municipal  judge  has  fined  prohibit  the  assessing  of  such 

Theodore  Rousseau,  72,  Benjamin  A.  Vettese,  publisher  of  taxes  on  publications.  He  said  the 

er  and  former  reporter  for  the  Absecon  (N.  J.)  Weekly  News,  association,  if  invited,  will  take 

ville,  Louisville  and  New  York  550  and  ordered  him  to  pay  $5  part  in  the  appeal  as  a  friend  of 
City  newspapers,  March  30  in  costs  for  failing  to  pay  a  $50  mer-  the  court. 

Paris.  cantile  tax  on  newspapers.  Mr.  Burns  said  the  only  similar 

*  *  *  Mr.  Vettese,  who  said  he  pre-  tax — a  $20  levy — in  New  Jersey 

William  Lovelock,  53,  a  mem-  fers  a  jail  sentence  to  paying  a  tax  is  imposed  at  Pleasantville. 

her  of  the  display  advertising  staff  on  newspapers,  which  he  regards  ■ 

of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  unconstitutional,  is  planning  to  S 

Mexican,  March  27.  appeal  the  case  to  the  New  Jersey  /\ppOiniea 

*  •  ’"  _  Superior  Court.  Beverly  '  Hills,  Calif.  —  Ap- 

Edward  J.  Gerrity,  32.  police  Lloyd  P.  Burns,  executive  secre-  pointment  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 

reporter  for  the  East  St.  Louis  tary  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As-  Ruthman  as  national  advertising 
(111.)  Journal,  March  25.  He  sociation.  New  Brunswick,  told  representative  is  announced  by 
started  as  a  reporter  with  the  St.  E&P  that  his  association  is  at-  the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  recently 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  in  1944  tempting  to  have  the  10-year-old  purchased  by  Lowell  Jessen  and 
and  worked  there  until  the  news-  ordinance  at  Absecon  invalidated  Roy  A.  Brown, 
paper  was  sold  in  1951. 


William  H.  Quivey,  69,  West 
Coast  representative  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  past 
23  years,  March  16. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  M.  Botts  Lewis,  76, 
who.  with  her  husband,  published 
the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily 
Review  until  they  retired  in  1945, 
March  26. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Mary  Calkins  Brooke, 
93,  pioneer  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paperwoman,  March  21. 

*  * 

James  Dennis  Hayes,  60,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times -Herald  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,  March 
24. 

4  ♦ 

Guido  Janes,  75,  well-known 
newspaper  cartoonist  and  carica¬ 
turist,  recently. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 


Journal  March  '>5  He  ioined  the  FEIGHXER  AGENCY 

journal,  .viarcn  ne  joinea  me  ^^2  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mid 


iiirisi,  rcccnuy.  ^  ^  ANNOUNCEMENTS  |  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Kirk  M.  Bates,  51,  travel  ed-  Newspaper  Broken.  Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

itor  arid  editorial  page  feature  nothinx  but  newspapers.  Nationwide.  BPM  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (WlS.)  Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  ^  v  1,  an  v  v 

Journal  March  '»5  He  ioined  the  ^^^N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  =>00  Eifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

journal,  .viarcn  ne  joinea  me  ^^2  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  _ _ 

Journal  staff  in  1931.  purchases,  loans,  aalea,  handled  Publications  for  Sale 

*  *  *  discreetly.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  o.\Lli.x»K.\  l  A.  in  greater  Los  An- 

HaRRY  N.  Kirby,  76,  retired  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  U. -  geles  area.  Free  distribution  weekly. 

neu/cnanpr  onH  moostvine  nHvertiv-  ★★WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in  ao  years  old.  Only  $800  down,  .Tack 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertis  ^ales  as  in  satisfaction.  .Arthur  W.  l,.  Stoll  a-  .Associates,  4958  Melrose 
ing  executive,  March  16.  .Stypes.  625  Market  street,  San  Fran-  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

*  ♦  ♦  cisco  a,  California. - - IOWA  DAILY.  $350,000  CLASS:  In- 

Wii  I  I.V4  H  Fiihteh  emnlnve  CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS  formation  on  proof  of  ability  to  finance. 


Journal  staff  in  1931. 


ing  executive.  March  16. 


_ Publications  for  Sale 

O.ALll'XlK.N  I.A.  in  greater  Los  An¬ 
geles  area.  Free  distribution  weekly. 


AA/ii  I  lAu  H  Fiidtfo  emninve  CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS  1  formation  on  proof  of  ability  to  finance. 
William  H.  PURTER  employe  Dailies,  Weeklies,  periodical  on  rea- 1  Haiiey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 


of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  40  years,  March  22. 

*  4  a 

Howard  P.  Jones,  79,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  for  more 


sonable  terms,  quick  deliveries  .  j  ;,96.  salina.  Kansas. _ 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  Oalif.  i  MfD;WEST  NEWSPAPER  -^Unop- 

- C - 1 - Zt — v~  posed  2  Lino  equipped  weekly.  $9,500, 

JJ^^P^GTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  |,aif  down;  substantial  discount  all 


Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  aold  without  publicity. _ 

Daily  and  Weekly  Properties 
RAY  E.  MOKLER  &  ASSOCIATES 


cash.  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SEVER.AL  GOOD  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
weeklies  grossing  up  to  $60,000.  Reas¬ 
onable  down  payments.  Herman  H. 


StU.  Sioux 


Started  newspaper  work  in  1898  ' ^  ‘  — — = - == - rties 

-.L  .1-  ij  K-'-K  n  u-  u  u  for  better  newspaper  properties. 

With  the  old  City  Press,  which  be-  Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies, 
came  the  City  News  Bureau.  He  ^  ^ 

,  .  ,  •  .  .  J-.  P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando, 

later  became  assistant  city  editor 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Newspaper  Appraisers 

from  1909  to  1920  was  city  editor  standard  appraisal  c 
for  the  Chicago  bureau  of  AP.  Boston  6  Church  street.  At 


City,  Iowa. _ _ 

WESTERN  D.AILY.  exclusive,  cash 
required  $600,000.  One  of  be.st  fields 


ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers  required  $600, OOU.  l>ne  oi  o 

P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Oalif.  in  the  West.^  qdovER  CO 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street.  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


Ventura _ California 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban 
weekly.  Modem  plant,  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  area,  preaent  gross  over  $20, OM 
per  month.  Price  $125,000.  30% 


Leon  W.  Rand,  82,  ex-president 
of  the  New  England  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association,  March  23. 


Pittsburgh  New  York  .N.Y.  St.  Louis  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bro- 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  ker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice.  Oalif. 

Tax  and  all  other  purposea.  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEK- 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY’SEN  Dy  and  Job  Shop  in  own  building  in 

446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  f^gj  growing  college  town.  Netted 


446  Ocean  Ave. 


.  ,  APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  TOR 

Robert  Johnson,  96,  former  Fire  insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 


$8,000  ^fore  Taxes  on  gross  of  $42,- 
000.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 


jwni-Naui’t,  r  ire  insurance,  laxes,  jnergers,  ivo-  - - .  - .f;  ,  - 

onerafor  of  the  Iowa  Free  Press  placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing,  Building, 

op^ator  or  me  lO\xa  tree  rress  ‘nj^rtgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc.  rishurg.  Pennsylvania. - — — — ; 

at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  founder  of  PR  NTCRAFT  '  wiS(X)NSIN  county  skat.  Well 

the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Times  which  DCDDCCCMT ATIX/CC  I  ®9«i.PPe4.  two  machine,  weekly.  F.X- 

,  .  1  •  .  .u  1  -1..  /" _  REPRcoENTATIVto  elusive.  Fine  mral  shopping  city. 

later  merged  into  the  daily  Cor-  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  Take  $25,000  to  handle.  Box  1345, 

vallis  Gazette-Times,  March  24.  “Newspaper  Plant  Specialists”  >  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTPRAFT  !  wis(X)NSIN  county  skat,  vveii 

r> i-r>n rrri.  1-r  A  Tn/rr  I  equipped,  two  machine,  weekly.  Ex- 

REPRESENTATIVES  elusive.  Fine  rural  shopping  city. 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  Take  $25,000  to  handle.  Box  1345, 


“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Poblicatioos  for  Sale 

Press  Engineers 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

JiJ*SlTATE  New  York  Italian 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 

Single  ownership  but  now 
ran  ■  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonsbly  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  AH  replies 
confidential.  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  a  Publisher. 

Publicadou  Wanted 

MACHINISTS — ^Dismantling,  moving.  1 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  1 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC.  1 

3626—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  1 
STillwell  6-0098-0099  1 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection  ! 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  ' 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

WEEKLY--^nrchase  of  partnership. 
Within  150  miles  New  York  Oity. 

1322.  Editor  a  Publisher 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers  | 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts , 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

26  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

Comic  Gags  Wanted 

GAGS  for  nnususl  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  Levin,  5742  N.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Philadelphia  41,  Pennsylvania. 

Bnsinens  Opportunities 

monthly  EX¬ 
PANDING,  needs  managing  editor  for 
production,  layout,  advertuing — ^good 
contact  man.  Must  invest  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  ^  dollars  to  become  part  owner. 
Earnings  according  to  ability  and  ener- 
Ry.  Age  30-40.  State  financial  worth, 
and  school  background,  experience,  in 
pst  letter.  Box  1202.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTTOBS 
Dismantling — Moving— Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

♦  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

BEST  OFFER  by  April  19  gets  half 
interest  in  lively,  shoreline  weekly: 
52  gross  $13,600.  D.  F.  North.  8 
West  Mystic  Ave.,  Mystic,  (Connecticut. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Binders — Files 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

FORMER  Daily  newspaper  editor,  now 
investment  manager,  wants  to  lease 
weekly  newspaper  in  southern  town 

n'  “"y-  1234.  Editor 

«  "nblisher. 

ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Manufactured  bv 

HAABVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 

NEWSM.VN  with  national  reputation, 
top  Washington  and  New  York  experi¬ 
ence.  wUl  invest  $10,000  cash  in  pro- 
gres.sive  weekly  and  take  over  editorial 
yid  or  full  management.  Box  1457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Room 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

newspaper  services 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

A  li — Engraving 

ARTWORK  by  Air  MaU  Anywhere 
Sigs,  $4.26.  Mastheads,  $8.50.^^rite 
Art  Feather,  Box  137 
Northridffe,  California. 

NEED  Newspaper  Turtles?  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $66.50 
to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  over. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  B.  0.  Box  560,  E-lkin,  N.  C. 

Fillers — Items 

OHERiOHEZ  la  Fcmiii,-I  .Vci-ent  the 
women  s  angle  in  your  newspaper 
down  to  the  smallest  filler.  Write  Dick- 
inson  I^ller  Service,  2304  X.  52nd 
Street.  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 

BRAND  NEW  INTERTYPE 

Promotion 

equipped.  Still  in  original  crate  at  a 
discount.  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Pre»  Room 

GOSS  32  PAGE  PRESS 
2-l'6  page  A.P.  units,  22)4"  cutoff 

HOE  64PAGE  PRESS 
4-16  page  units.  22)4"  cutoff 

GOSS  48  PAGE  PRESS 
Straightline,  3  decks,  22)4"  cutoff 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

3  GOSS  PRESSES 

DOUBLE  FOIH^EIRS,  4  Decks.  64  Page 
Oarpacity.  Each  Press  Complete  with 
Motor  Drive,  E.lectric  Push  Button 
Control,  and  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor. 
Available  about  January  1,  1954. 

These  Piresses  are  running  85,000  pa¬ 
pers  every  day  and  can  be  seen  in 
operation  by  any  person  interested  in 
their  purchase. 

Write  Box  1431.  Editor  &  Publisher 

YOU  WISHING  FDR 

pbaotical  want  ad 

IDEAS  THAT  PAY  OFF  ...  3 

t**®  Jackson 

(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  “Every  month 
the  Howard  Parish  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  has  something  practic^ 
that  pays  off.  One  such  recent  idea 
was  the  booklet,  ‘Magic  Words.’  1  had 
It  made  up  for  a  talk  I  gave  before 
local  Realtors  It  wa«8  an  instAnt 

flit. 

If  there’s  no  Howard  Parish  client 
in  your  city,  ask  to  see  the  sort  of 
practical  ideas  that  await  you  in  The 
Want  .Id  Service  that  Makes  You 
More  Money.  Write  TODAY  1 

HOWARD  PARISH 

T4»Rted  WAnt  Ad  Selling  Plans 

2900  N.E.  7‘9th  St.  Miami  47,  Pla, 

Prem  Engineers 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
(X).,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  BI  6-4252. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Mlaintenance,  Erections  aU  types  of 
_  presses  Ooast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

_ Complete  Plants _  | 

COMPLETE  PLANT 
LIQUIDATION 

of  the  former 

N.  Y.  DAILY  COMPASS 

• 

l:«  LINOTYPES — 8-2.'>-:)I  ;<3 
LUDLOW  and  Elrod 
OdlMPOSINO  room  Fiirnifnr*- 

• 

d  UNIT  Scott  Preas 

with  complete  stereo.  ' 

POLLl\.RD  AlIinK  Mailrooin 

•  i 

COMPLETE  OfRee  Furnishiincs  | 

• 

WATOH  FOR  NEXT  ISSI:k 
EDITOR  &  PUHLISHER 
FOR  COMPLETE  LISTING.  ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

1&4  Duane  'St.,  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 
Phone  worth  4-8407 


Pkm  Room 


Used  Presses 

ir  Since  new8p«per8  con8tantI]r  are 
replacinK  preaaea  with  new  GOSS 
nnits,  we  uenally  have  a  list  of  frood 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
ell  siaes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  speeific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS 
24-PAGE.  3  deck,  prints  four  colors.  | 
.\jC  Drive,  all  stereotype  equipment.  ; 
Has  Quarter  Folder,  (ieorge  C.  Ox-  1 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho.  1 


48 -PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

•Serial  No.  1  5  1 
CONSISTING,  of  three  16  -page  units, 
with  double  high-speed  Folder,  and  AC 
Mot-or  Equipment. 

224;»''  Sheet  cut. 
Immediately  Available 
Very  reasonably  jiriced. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 

Stamforil.  Connecticut 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Late  Model.  AC  motor  equipment  com¬ 
plete  and  installed.  For  details  write 
or  call: 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
Rutherford  2-3744 


C&P_14%x22  Special  Box  Press, 
uses  15x24  chssc  offset  side  arms  han¬ 
dling  35-inch  sheet;  without  motor 
$950.00.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MODEL  325  A  Vandercook 
POWER  Proving  Press 

LINOTYPES 
Models  5-8-14-25-26-31 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

32  Beekman  Street.  New  York  City  38 
BEleknian  3-1791 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  —  32  pages, 
single  width  press,  23-9/16"  cutoff 
with  AO  motors  and  controls  and  color 
attachment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Available  immediately. 

E.  G.  RYAN  .And  Company 
725  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  aemi- 
cylindrical  press  with  ali  stereotype 
equipment,  Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller, 
turtles  and  chases.  To  be  sold  as  single 
package.  Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Daily 
Snn. 


viArHlNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

STEEL  cylinders.  Roller  Beariiii, 


4»  J  t* 

DOUvBLE  folder  with  Double  conveywi 
3  ARM  reels  with  Automatic  Teuiw 
2  DC  DRIVES  with  GE  RecUfynt 
Equipment 

TWO  l.OOO-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pa^ 
KEMP  7-ton  furnace  witli  Doabii 

V  VOUUM  back,  and  autiishaver,  ^ 
LfK'ATED  AT  NEW  YORK  D.AILT 
OOMPASS. 


•  • 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2^ 

VERTICAL  Type  Units — - 

IXIUBLE  Polo®"  “ 

STEEL  Cylinders  —  .  i!?®*' 

OUT  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  TioM 
Herald. 


MACH 


HODERl 
3  Sopei 

j{  *6  p 

i«k  *1 


lK/16' 

* 

.■■tly  fo 
invi 
tPiblii 


FOR 
1  KIi 


aul 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2148 
z  TYPE  Units — 2  Double  Voxd^nr- 

ST^^  Cylinders  —  Roller  .  ^^‘*5 
3  UNITS  on  Substructure  with  S  srs 

WlLL"divide  or  sell  sep^te  UsiU 
OUT  of  New  York  (N.  A.)  Times 


1  ST 
1  8-1 
I  DC 
pu 
I  Dt 
1  D( 


.tXD 
jit  eqi 
ovi: 

valae. 
format 
on  tar 
Heralii 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2804  ^ 

VERTICAL  Type 
[X>UBLE  Former — Sinjcle  Folder 

ST^^L  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings— 

J  ARM  Reels,  Tensions 
located  at  Philadelphia  (Ps.)  Rw 
ord . 


FOR 
Box  ai 
iiaary 
No.  5 
with 
Y.  Hi 
Street 


•  • 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2^ 
JAI.OONY  Type  Units-— 22% 
i^xTTTii  v  VmiHAr— xflinele  Oo 


cot-off 


tSin^le  Oonveyor- 


K>rB.LE  Folder- 

iOCATEO  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.i 
ord. 


BEN 

iOO 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2283 
KHCBLE  Folder — ^Balloon  Formert— 

uIbOTRUCTURE  with  Reels  and  Ten- 

;T*EEli  Cylinders — Roller  Bearin|S— 

il^'of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


•  • 


Oolot 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2157 
N  Substructure — ^22%  — AC 
OUBLE  Folder  —  Portable 

Fount-ain,  *.,.1  Putart 

ABM  Reels.  Tensions  snd  Fssw 
OMPLETE  stereo  including  roay 

eWATED^at  Lake  Charles  (La.)  CW- 


WA) 

Han 

laili 

EX) 

Tnb 

Caal 

.Ali< 

Pm 


WA 

ftos 


2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  1425  . 

RIGHT  ANGLE  U"it!^21)^ 
SINGLE  Folder— AC  Driv^St^ 
LOCATED  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 


20  PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

ro  1  MODEI.. — AC  2  Motor  Auto 
natic  Drive. 

MPLETE  stereo— Available  Au^' 
O.ATED  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer 


ll 


16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAiR 

O  1  MODEL— Extra  Color  Founti^ 
ind  Compensator — AC  2  ^ 

WPLETE  stereo — Available  •>«“« 
ijATED  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 


•  • 


page  duplex  flatbed 

DEL  AB — 2  way  Pfintet— 
fPLETE  Set  Chases.  New  I^IJJJ* 
INKETS.  Delivered  and  lustaiM*- 
JATED  West  Coast 


SHULMAN*ASSOCIATES 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

PHONE  BRyant  9-1132 
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Beariiii. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  wanted 


Press  Room 


Clrculatloa 


KODEBN  hoe  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
g  Soper  Speed  unit.  Capable  produe- 
jl  »6  paKes.  With  4  foidera,  inodern 
apeed  atereotrpe  equipment. 
P4/16'  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
t  43  paKe  press.  Dismantled  and 
M4y  for  immediate  shipment.  Inepec- 
;sa  invited.  Broker,  Bo.x  1075.  Editor 
I  Piblisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Stereotype 


OUR  OIROULATION  PROBLEMS  are 
plain  circulation  problems,  no  different 
than  any  paper,  yet  we* re  still  looking 
for  the  right  man  to  build  this  12,000 
Daily  and  Sunday  in  Chart  Area  6  up 
to  its  potential.  Need  promoter  and 
good  manager  for  consolidating  good 
department  into  producer.  Revenue  al¬ 
ready  good  and  increase  will  show  i 
rapidly  under  sound  management.  If  I 
you’ve  got  the  proven  experience,  write  I 
Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 

all  and  .salary. _ _ 

POSITION  of  Circulation  Manager  | 
ui>en  within  two  weeks,  salary  and 
commission  arrangement.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
Camden  (Arkansas)  News. 


Dbplay  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN — Prefer  man  21  to  35  with  1  to 
3  years'  experience  on  small  daily. 
Good  on  layouts  and  copy.  Service 
established  accounts.  Salary  and  car 
allowance.  Give  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  desired.  Write  or  wire 
L.  W.  Staflier,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Sandusky  Register-Star-News,  San¬ 
dusky.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advcrtiiiiig 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MEN — must  be  aggreesive  and  a  good 
HateAiiian.  We  want  two  nit^n  io  the 
$100  a  week  clafts*.  Pemianent  in  one 
of  Florida’ H  most  beautiful  cities.  Give 
full  partieulars  in  first  letter.  Address 
hox  14-,'>3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  KETAIL 
major  account® 


fOR  SALE: 

1  RKUiT  and  1  loft  liand  slunior 
auto  plate  with  vacuum  equipment 
1  STANDAKJ)  auto  *»h.Tvor 

1  metal  pot.  electrically  firc*l  .  , _ _  ... 

'  1  CIKCCL.VTION  MAN  IGEU,  8, 

1  IMU'llLK  truck  router 
1  1>(H  JILK  truck  tail  cutter 

AXD  other  ini.Ncellaneous  stercotyp- 
:nc  equipment. 

OVKK^  $100,000  in  replacement 
value.  Will  s»acrirtce.  For  further  in- 
formstiun.  di'tail.s,  price  and  s>  on, 
onUct  Mr.  Warnock.  Vallejo  Times 
Herald.  Vallejo,  ('alifornia. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a^rres* 
»ive  salesman  to  be  top  man  on  staff 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  weekly  with 
41,000  circulation.  Layout  ability  nec* 
essary.  Permanent  position.  State  ex* 
perience  and  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


700, 

'ommiinity  of  12,000.  Good  advance-  i 
inent  po«Hibilities.  Give  full  details 
of  experience.  A.  V.  Lund.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph.  Dixon.  Illinois. 


THREE  ADVERTISING  Salesmen 
seeking  opportunity.  Salary  Sixty  Dol¬ 
lars  plus.  Apply  Daily  Dispatch.  Cor- 

dele,  Georgia.  _ 

TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  wanted  on 
2.000  circulation  Southern  daily. 


iki<»riMr»r  MVvw  't.  p  I  eirruiaiion  ?*ouinern  uaiiy. 

*  Permanent  with  excellent  opportunity. 

.,1-ci.u^  ^ I  good  pay  with  bonuses.  Prefer  family 

MI,  ST  be  a  go-getter  and  know  how  j  .nan.  plenty  of  "Go”  and  personality. 


increase  circulation  with  carrier 
hoys.  Give  full  iletailH  in  first  letter. 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Exceptionally  friendly  progressive 
town  that  is  flowing,  with  oig  trading 
territory.  Write  or  wire  giving  all  de- 


FOR  S-\LK:  Duplex  Tubular  Ca-vtiiig 
Box  and  Plate  Finishing  Machine;  ilor 
i^vy  duty  Saw  and  Trimmer:  lIo«‘ 
So.  5  full  page  Flat  Xewspaiier  Shaver 
with  micrometer  adjustment.  Thomas 
V.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 


MKTROPOLIT.VN  DAILY  has  opening!  fails,  salary  expected,  when  available, 
for  Country  District  supervisor  in  |  Box  1321.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

Pacific  Northwest.  Must  have  some  : 

and  be  under  40  years  I 


ALES.M.aN  to  handle 
We  want  the  kind 
of  man  who  aspires  to  he  a  retail 
advertising  manager  and  has  that 
kind  of  ability.  This  jot.  offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  with  unlimited 
IMis.sihilities  for  a  man  whose  future 
is  ahead  of  him.  Advertising  manager 
or  top  retail  man  |ireseiitl\  on  a  inid- 
w. -stern  newspa[>er  niiglit  find  thi.s  a 
most  lb-sir. it’ie  move  I>i  part-uent  store 
s.-!tiiig  ex)ierience  desirable.  .Vll  appU- 
eiitions  held  confidentia  Write  Louis 
'  1).  Young,  ailvt-.-tising  inana-i-r.  The 
I  Indianapolis  Timei..  A  S--ripps  How  ard 
Newspai'er.  _  _ 

YtTNf;  DBA  FT  EXEMPT 
Displ.av  .Ad  Sab-sman 
Box  14.>6.  Editor  ft  1’ iblislier _ 

Ydl'Nff  experienced  s-iiaee  and  bir 
classified  salesman  Top  wi-ekly  chain. 
■10  miles  New  A'ork  City  to  New  .Jer¬ 
sey.  Good  salary  PLHS  Commissions. 
I  Good  oiiportnnity .  employee 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  benefits 

FOOD  ADVERTl.'tlNG  SALESMAN— I  Herald,  Irvington,  New  .lersey. 
Newspaper  in  South-Middle-Atlantic  - 


PROMOTION  MANAGER.  proven  I 
producer  with  know  how  in  promoting 
through  carriers.  Write  fully  including 
salary  in  first  letter.  Box  1400.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


YOrNO  MANAGER;  full  charge  top 
weekly  20  miles  New  York  City  in 
New  .Ter-sey.  $75  to  $100  weekly  plus 
incentive.  Good  opportunity:  employee 
benefits.  Herald.  Irvington.  X.  .7. 


Classified  Advertisine 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COilPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  !  classified  advertising  mana- 

GER  for  20.000  population  city  in 
Southwest.  Must  have  good  produc¬ 
tion  record,  be  clean  rut.  Salary  and 
commission.  Write  giving  details  op 
background,  family,  expected  starting 
salary.  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Pablisher. 


iOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  3  paper  conveyors  Ontler- 
Hsmnier  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
tiil>.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 
EXTR.A  UXIT.S  Wanted  for  Duplex 
Tobnlar  newspaper  preaa,  2  to  1  ratio. 
Ctsh  for  two  or  more  4  page  units. 
•Alto  want  turtles,  chases.  Tribune, 
Pritt,  Kansas. 


W.ANTED  —  Secondhand  conveyor  in 
rood  rondition.  capable  of  carrying  up 
to  24  pages  standard  sise.  Need  ap¬ 
proximately  100  feet,  including  two 
turns  and  delivery  table.  Write,  The 
Anniston  Star.  .Anniston,  Alabama. 


Wanted  to  BL'V'  lO-page  tubular, 
or  16-  or  24  page  .semi-cylinder  news- 
piper  press  not  over  15  years  old, 
vith  or  without  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment.  Messenger  Publishing  Co.,  May- 
Beld.  Kentucky. 


router  for  duplex  tubular  plates, 
cony  autoplate  for  semicylindrical 
plites.  Give  details  and  price.  News- 
Hersld,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin. 


HE.AAT  ditty  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
*ny  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  22  lilates. 
firoker.  Box  1001,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HFXP  WANTED 


state  seeks  experienced  advertising 
solicitor  who  has  proven  record  of 
results,  preferably  in  competitive  field, 
in  building  food  linage  at  the  local 
level.  State  salary  and  give  adequate 
recent  references.  This  is  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Box 
1344.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  .MANAGER  by  5,000  j 
circulation  daily.  Fine  ogiportunity  | 
with  growing  papi'r  and  community.  ■ 
Write  Halford  R.  Houser.  Publisher,  I 
Daily  News,  Bogaluss.  Louisiana. 


ADA'EUTISINti  'lOLI-t'lTOlJ  for  small 
daily  iri  ;»rogr»-s.sive  western  rity  of 
11.00(1  ). .1]. Illation  Minimum  two  years 
small  daily  '>r  large  weekly  ex-iM-rienee. 
Serviee  and  sel.  lo-al  acroiinls.  Muet 
lie  f.ii-  on  cojiy  aitd  layout.  Start  work 
at  oiii-e.  Good  working  renditions.  State 
exjierii-nee  an-l  salary  exj»o^rted.  b.ve- 
ning  New^  Por?  Angeb-s.  Wasbitigton. 


INDIANA  AREA 


EXPERIENCED.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  top  weekly  chain  20  miles 
New  York  City  in  New  .Tersey.  This 
degiartment  has  been  neglected  by  ns. 
is  ready  for  exploitation.  Excellent 
results  from  present  advertisers.  23,- 
000  cirenlatinn.  Ste.ady  job.  Herald. 
Irvington.  New  .Tersey.  _ 


ADVERTISING  .MANAGER 
FOR  FARM  P.VPEU 
TO  H.ANDLE  local,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  accounts  and  state-wide  special 
editions.  Immediate.  Write  fully  J.  D. 
.McCoy,  South  Carolina  Farmer,  Ander¬ 
son.  Stiuth  Carolina. 


Cl  TVSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MGR. 
WITH  SELLING  Experience  and  good 
classified  advertising  background.  State 
full  particulars  regarding  experienre 
with  references  and  starting  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  The  I-iancaster  Eagle-Gazette, 
Lancaster.  Ohio. 


PliiplT  Advcrtiri«K 


ADVERTISING  MAN  for  afternoon 
daily,  selling,  servicing  accounts.  Good 
town,  permanent  position.  Evening  Re¬ 
corder.  Albion,  Michigan. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALlkSMAN  for  «.!>00 
circulation  daily  paper  in  attractive 
residential  town.  Must  have  thorough 
layout  and  copy  experiem-e.  4  man 
department,  top  salary  and  ear  allow¬ 
ance.  Write  or  Phone  J.  B.  Gralton, 
Advertising  Manager,  (Treenwich  Time. 
Greenwich.  Connectieiit. 

A  DVERTTSINO  NTa  N  .A  G  KR  Needed 
immediately  by  weekly  in  South  .Ter¬ 
sey.  Undergoing  expansion  program  in 
growing  coinmnnity  where  display  pro¬ 
motion  heretofore  was  at  a  minimum. 
Paper  after  many  years  in  weekly  field 
has  daily  plans.  The  advertising  de- 
jtsrtmenf  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
man  who  ran  handle  layout,  sales,  pro¬ 
motion  and  every  other  phase  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  local,  national  snd  elassifled. 
Pkox  1415,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


I)ISPL.\A'  SALESM.AN  with  one  or 
two  years  small  daily  experience  to 
join  staff  of  growin-g  dally  with  100,- 
000  plus  circulation.  Excellent  pension 
Ilian,  hospitalization  and  free  life  jn- 
suran.e.  Straight  salary  with  regular 
iipportiinifie-  to  advance.  AVrife  for 
applicatioTi  blank.  I’ersonnel  Director. 
The  South  Bend  Tribune,  S-iufh  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Salesmen  _ 


Administrative 


EDITORIAL  SALESMAN 

KXrELLENT  opjiortnnity  for  young 
•osn  with  news  and  editorial  sense  in 
•sles-promotion  department  of  eatJib- 
hshed  and  fast-growing  service  offor- 
'i>lt  a  quality  product  for  editors  and 
'Slitnrial  writers. 

must  be  able  to  sell  serviee  in  gier- 
'‘on  and  by  mail.  Require  a  self-starter 
—and  a  spark  plug — with  gumption 
»nd  foresight  to  at»praise  immedi.ite 
prospei-ts  and  long-pull  opportunities. 

STOCK  participation  out  of  earnings 
once  you  have  proved  voii  are  right 
man. 

PERT  of  references  ultimately  re- 
qiiired  hut  applieations  will  he  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1340,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Southwest  daily  to  direct  staff  and 
handle  accounts  on  salary  and  bonus 
basis.  Also  need  strong  second  man. 
Big  opportunity  for  the  right  men  will¬ 
ing  to  dig.  Box  1309,  Editor  4  Pnh- 
lisher.  _ 


AFTERNOON  DAILT.  9,000  circulation 
in  Virginia  college  town,  needs  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  and  layout  man.  At 
least  3  years’  experience.  State  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Excellent  op- 
tiortunity  for  right  man.  The  Free 
Lance-Star.  Fredericksburg.  Virginia. 


DISPLAY  SALESM  AN  —  Permanent 
situation  afternoon  daily;  well  staffed; 
increased  advertising  requires  addi¬ 
tional  person.  Permanent  situation; 
fine  community:  outstanding  daily. 
Write  giving  full  details,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  marital  status. 
Daily  Gazette,  Sterling.  Illinois. _ 

HERE  IS  AN  exceptional  opportnnlty 
for  an  alert,  ambitions  advertising 
nalesman  who  knows  selling,  copy- 
writing  and  layout;  the  chance  to  get 
ahead,  earn  more  money  and  secure 
his  future  amid  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  pleasant,  friendly^  and  nn- 
nsually  prosperous  city.  Write  Daily 
.lournal.  Kankakee,  Illinois,  giving  full 
details  of  ednration.  training,  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  also  samples  of  lay- 
ont  and  copy. 


AGGRESSIVE  Thoroughly  experienced 
.Advertising  salesman  who  likes  to  sell. 
Attractive  salary  and  honns.  Write  full 
nartienlars  to  William  W.  Starr,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Florida.  Dally  News. _ _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  over  1 0.OOo 
needs  topflight  advertising  salesman 
who  e.an  write  copy,  make  layouts  and 
SETiL.  for  special  edition.  Satisfactory 
jierformance  -will  earn  jiermanent  job 
on  local  display  staff.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  to  connect  with 
one  of  the  state’s  finest  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Send  complete  details  ts 
Box  1439.  Editor  4  I’nhlisher. 


AY, ANTED — Feature  Salcemen  on  com¬ 
mission  for  only  religio-aports  feature 
done  regularly  for  Sunday  sports.  Ex¬ 
clusive  to  one  man  in  e-arh  of  four 
regions  of  U.S.  Oopy  from  Korea  this 
summer.  Box  1427.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  id  Chart  Area  S* 
has  two  positions  open  in  the  editorial 
department.  Need  city  desk  man  and 
potential  society  editor  Experienced 
reporters  only.  Box  1201,  Editor  m 
Publisher. _ _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  on  15,000  Midweet 
afternoon  daily.  Need  not  be  fully  ex¬ 
perienced.  Send  details,  clippings,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  earliest  available  to  Bo* 
1242.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


COMBINED  D-AILY  Newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  for  advertising  man 
with  flair  for  layouts  and  good  -person¬ 
ality- -Good  opportunity  Chart  .Area 
29.  Write  giving  age.  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  1421.  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

LIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA’S  beautiful 
Redwood  country  I  A  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  paradise.  Booming  trading  area  of 
RO.OOO.  Daily  paper  (22.000  cireula- 
tion)  wants  display  ad  man  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  handle  key  accounts. 
■Age  30-40  with  3  years  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  he  good  on  sales,  layout, 
copywriting.  Income  structure  far 
above  other  medium-sized  dailies. 
Earning  possibilities  unlimited.  Write 
Box  1420.  Editor  4  Publisher.  Give 
full  details. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TY  for  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  editorial  executive. 
Independent  daily.  locally 
owned  and  managed,  ideal 
Upper  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion.  SnecestfnI  applicant 
must  poseeas  a  first-rate  edi¬ 
torial  background,  with  prov¬ 
en  adminiafrative  and  organ¬ 
izational  ability.  Most  be  of 
the  statnre  to  inspire  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  the  staff  and 
commnnity.  Please  provide 
complete  information  in  yonr 
first  letter.  Box  1251,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

DESK  M.4N — Opportunity  for  experi- 
enced  young  man  on  Connectient  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Please  give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  Box  1256.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

EDITOR  WANTED.  One  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  South  needs  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  work  or  public 
relations  to  edit  new  company  publi¬ 
cation.  Writing,  editing,  makeup.  No 
technical  experience  necessary.  State 
qualifloations.  All  replies  treated  in 
confidence.  Write  Box  1310.  Editor  a 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

\\  K  ARh  LOOKING  for  a  man  who 
can  write  entertainingly,  wlio  would 
lihe  to  do  some  traveling  and  write 
travel  articles  that  would  create  read¬ 
er’s  itch  to  go  see,  who  can  take  re¬ 
porters’  dry  facts  and  make  them 
ali\e;  a  man  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  hecome  a  nationally 
known  travt'l  charactt^r. 


PKRil.tXKNT  .spot. 
Pleasant  environment 


ThLL  us  your  story — ^age.  education, 
experience,  family,  salary  to  start, 
address. 

Box  U.->9.  Editor  &  Publisher 


RKW  RI'TE  MAN  for  expanding  nation-  I 
al  >^eekly  poultry  trade  newspaper.  I 
harm  background  helpful,  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Must  be  accurate,  able  to  write 
^PP'y  '‘■“er  only 
to  The  Poultryman,  Box  374,  Vine- 
iana,  New  Jers-ey. 

GE’XERAL  assignment  reporter 
and  combination  copy  reader-reporter 
for  Morning  and  Sunday  paper.  Prefer 
Gollege  graduate  with  some  dailv  exiie- 
rience.  \\  rite  fully  education,  past 
employment,  family  and  military  status, 
tat}  Editor.  Beeumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont.  Texas. 

GIRL,  preferably  just  graduated  cof- 
'' experience  on 
small  paper  by  starting  in  society 
department  doubling  in  brass  on  city 
side.  Rox  14..S2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"  —  ^’eed  editor-man 

MarvIanH"’®!  newspaper,  Southeri 

tunitv  for  ‘a  “PPO'- 

tunit}  for  advancement.  Write  Capi 
alGazette  Press,  Annapolis.  Mary 
r"?n^e,  e^tc"®  P“''‘‘<='^a>’S  on  exp^ 

NEWSMAN — Can  use  either  genera 
news  reporter  or  de.sk  man.  Cameri 
knowledge  helpful.  Will  consider  be 
Iow"a*'^’  Press,  Charles  City 


news-phot 

hnf  If  you  lack  experienc 

nut  are  news  conscious  will  trail 
Write  age,  salary,  background  Thrc 
States  Newspaper.  Middlesboro.  Ky. 
SM.VLL  OI'TY  daily  needs  man  i 
woman  for  editing  wire  (AP  TTSl  an 
soiiie  general  new.s.  Please  give  all  d, 
tails,  inidiiding  salary  wanted,  in  fir' 

New'’YoJk'^"'’^''‘'*"  Salamanc 


"  — Budding  editor.  Wa 

man  but  will  take  girl  for  beginner 
'y‘’'t‘ne.  pictures,  Fai 
child  plates.  Prefer  mid-westerner  wi 
weekly  exi>ericnep.  plant  Wri 

^feraV  Chronic] 

Herald.  IIoo,>eston.  IllinSis. 

W.ANTED:  Combination  news  and  n 
vertising;  doling  man  preferred,  h 
able  older  man  considered  for  new 
paper  weekly  on  beautiful  Gulf  Co.n 
of  Mississippi;  Great  potential  for  a 
Ditious  man  who  can  grow  with  lar 
organization.  Immediate  contact  n< 
pssary.  M’rite  or  wire  Box  66.  Oce 
Springs,  Mississippi. 


ME  NEED  Combination  copv  read 
and  reporter  40  hour  week.  Pleasai 
conditions.  Rend  personal  and  profe 
sional  references.  Box  1447.  Edit 
«  Publisher. 

in  capital  and  other  io 
cities  for  occasional  syndicate  assig 
mcnts  on  Tiercentage  basis.  Rend  s.a'i 
pies  of  work.  Box  I4.a0.  Editor 
Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  FOR  growing  Northwp' 
ern  Morning  Daily.  Miinieipal  ne' 
coverage  experienee  desired.  Pay  has 
on  experienee  and  proven  abili'ty.  A 
dress  detailed  reply,  to  Managing  Ei 
tor.  .lamestown  Run.  Jamestown,  Ni 
}  ork. 

TtVO  EXPERIENCD.  dependable  i 
porters.  Also  Telegraph  Editor  wi 
alert  front  page  and  inside  make 
ideas.  Prefer  Natives  of  Middle  Sou 
who  wish  to  join  us  and  stay.  Rtf 
expecti-d  salary  in  reply.  M'rite  app 
cation  and  references  to  Box  14f 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial  _ 


=  1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  Society  Editor 
on  afternoon  daily.  Opportunity  for 
photography  and  features  if  desired. 
Edwardsvilie  Intelligencer,  Edwards- 
ville,  Illinois. 

Promotion — Public  RehrtioM 


PROMOTION  MAN 

CAPABLE  of  creating,  developing  pro-  i 
motions  for  editorial  and  advertising  i 
departments,  as  well  as  conducting  | 
public  affairs  for  a  top  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  New  England  Newspaper.  Layout, 
copywriting  and  editorial  makeup 
know-how  essential.  Give  complete 
(liialifications,  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  1’3,- 
000  daily  circulation  newspaper  in 
Midwestern  State.  Applicant  must  have 
proven  ability  in  management  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  mechanical  departments.  In  re¬ 
plying  give  full  particulars  as  to  age, 
qualifications  and  experience.  Box 

1448.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

IVANTED:  One  assistant  pressman, 
one  day  pressman  and  one  good  stereo- 
typer.  All  three  situations  permanent. 
Write  giving  full  information  to  Cecil 
B.  Highland,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


_ Various  Depurtmenta _ 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS  IN  WYOMING 
Reporters,  admen,  backshop.  Send  com¬ 
plete  data  to  W.  R.  Biggs,  sec’y.,  Wy¬ 
oming  Press  Association,  318  S.  11th, 
Laramie.  Wyoming. 


NEWSPAPER  management! 
EXECUTIVE 

F.VMILI.IR  with  operations 
of  all  departments  of  daily 
newspaper.  Can  handle  full  re- 
stionsibility  in  directing  most 
effective  production. 

HAS  successful  background 
of  18  years’  experience  in¬ 
cluding  11  as  daily  publisher. 
Seasoned  in  profit-making 
business  practices  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cost  control  methods 
and  personnel  management 
liractices. 

HAS  extensive  experience  in 
advertising,  public  relations 
and  promotion  work. 

HAS  well  developed  abilities 
as  writer  and  public  speaker, 
is  congenial  and  readily  as¬ 
sumes  share  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

BELIEVES  in  careful,  intel¬ 
ligent  planning  implemented 
by  sincere,  constructive  ef¬ 
fort.  Can  competently  direct 
and  coordinate  work  of 
others. 

HAS  M.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

NOW  employed  as  general 
manager  of  medium  sized 
daily,  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  where  ability,  loyalty 
and  hard  work  can  build  a 
solidly  successful  future. 
Available  on  60  days'  notice. 

Full  rfsnme  on  request. 

Box  1406,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

AVAILABLE  Soon  to  Publisher 
that  needs  a  man  that  WILL 
BUILD  his  Circulation. 

Promotion — ABO — Little  Merchant 

CAN  interview  at  ANPA  convention 
or  sooner. 

BOX  1343,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  —  it 
year  old  circulation  man  with  9  yean' 
experience  on  17,000  clasn  daily.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  ABO,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  city  and  mail.  Top  referencei. 
Write  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publinher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  comini 
out  of  completely  reorganizing  depart¬ 
ment  of  32,000  and  in  a  city  of  over 
100,000.  Understands  all  procedure, 
.\ge  47.  Desire  evening  seat.  Minimno 
$88.00.  Prefer  M'est.  But  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  143'7.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MAN.\GKR  now  em- 
ployed,  over  20  years’  experience  in  5 
to  30  thousand  class  Daily  &  Sunday. 
Best  of  references,  middle  aged,  A.B.C. 
Little  Merchant.  IVill  accept  position 


Usher, _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
desires  change  to  Texas  or  Califoraii 
paper.  Now  employed.  IVrite  Boi 
1426.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


YEARS  OF  experience  available.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  circulation,  distri¬ 
bution  and  promotion  periodiews. 
Could  assume  charge  of  either  inside 
or  outside  operation.  Free  to  travel. 
Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

AUTHORS — it  pays  to  let  an  agent 
handle  your  ikiok,  articles,  short 
stories.  Complete  editorial  service 
also.  National  Literary  Agency,  1620 
Eye  St.,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.O. 
WRITERS!  —  Publishers  think  well 
of  oiir  capabilities.  One  publisher  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  gho-sting — last 
book  sold  over  3.50,000  copies.  Write 
for  terms— T  O  D  Y 1  Mead  Agency, 
419 — 4tli  .\veniie.  New  York  16,  N.  'Y. 


SmiATlON*!  wanted 

Administrative 


Circulation  Executive-Administrator 

!  AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU! 

!  THAT’S  my  promise  .  .  .  regardless  of 
I  amount,  I’ll  return  my  compensation 
I  many  times  over  ....  every  year  I 
Recommendation  and  qualifications  ex¬ 
cellent!  Permanency  with  a  future 
•sought!  60  days  notice  required.  Box 
!  1300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Experienced  as  executive,  papers  from 
25,000  to  140.000.  Qualified,  success¬ 
ful.  Box  1249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Might  Tie-up  with  smaller  publisher. 
GENERAL  MANAGER — 36  years  of 
age,  16  years’  experience  in  all  phages 
of  commercial  printing,  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers;  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial.  circniation,  purchasing,  pnblic  re¬ 
lation,  cost,  office  and  production  man¬ 
agement  and  back-shop  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  Would  also  consider 
investment  or  working  interest.  Inter¬ 
view  appreciated.  Box  1306,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BOOKKEEPER 

PRESENTLY  Controller  Daily  4,000 
circulation.  Doctor  advises  Midwest 
for  son.  Available  after  May  1.  Box 

14.52,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  PUBLISHER  and  editor,  in 
late  40’s  finds  inactivity  distasteful. 
Would  like  to  return  to  the  field  as 
manager  or  part  owner  of  daily  in 
5,000  -to  15,000  circulation  claae. 
Proven  operator  with  long  experience 
in  all  phases  of  writing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Box  1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATIfRE  MANAGER.  Outstanding 
record  management,  sales,  _  employee 
and  public  relations.  Available  due 
sale.  Purchase  interest.  Write  Box 
1435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OR  ASSISTANT.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  major  magazine.  2 
years;  Newspaper  Editor,  4;  Industrial 
Editor,  6.  BBA  in  Management,  hon¬ 
ors.  $8,000  up.  Box  1402.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  BUSINF>SS  BUILDER 
able  to  produce  profit-maker.  Young 
(37),  married,  college  graduate  with 
drive,  experience,  energy,  sound 
operating  background  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  Business  Manager,  directing 
and  inspiring  all  departments.  If 
you’re  looking  for  General  Manager, 
Assistant  to  Publisher  or  Business 
Manager,  get  resume,  or  can  interview 
.T-t  ANP.i  convention.  Box  1409.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Piihlisher. 


30  YE.\R  OLD  editor,  manager  of 
small  Midwest  daily-weekly  combina¬ 
tion  with  iVi  year  record  of  success. 
Editorial  side  first  love  but  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases,  including  produc¬ 
tion.  management.  No  ulcers  yet.  hut 
hard  worker.  Box  1436,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Artists — Curtoonisfs 


ARTIST,  28.  vet.  married.  3  years 
college  and  2  years  art  sehool.  Seven 
years’  exjierienee  newsiiaper  and  free¬ 
lance  work,  including  cartooning,  lay¬ 
out,  lettering,  photo  retonebing.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  job  with  future  on  newspaps'r. 
References,  samples.  Prefers  West  or 
Southwest.  Box  1418.  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 


Cfccalatkm 


OIROULA'nON  MANAGER  with  suc¬ 
cessful  background  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  Morning.  Evening  and  Com¬ 
bination  Dailies,  8,000  to  175,000  cir¬ 
cniation.  Exceptionally  good  record 
building  and  maintaining  profitable 
city  carrier  and  trading  tone  motor 
ronte  business.  Prefer  tough  job  on 
Southern  Newspaper  where  economical 
operation  and  steady  growth  primary 
considerations.  Married.  Family.  Ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Top  references.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  Circulation  Man-— 20 
years’  experience  all  phases,  .\vailsble 
May  15th.  Box  1466,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

_ Correspondents 

EXPERIENCED  U.S.  Correspondent 
offers  daily  Mexican  newsletter  partw- 
ularly  designed  for  papers  servmi 
Latin  American  colonies^  but  not  i^®^ 
ing  news  of  general  interest,  oueb 
service  possible  otherwise  only  ^ti 
an  exclusive  correspondent  snd  then 
after  he  spends  years  learning  Mexico. 
Write  Apartsdo  Postal  7697,  Mexico. 
Distrito  Federal,  Mexico. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  , 
EXPERIENCED  morning  and  evenini 
field  50,000  daily  to  150,000  daily. 
Ready  for  tough  competitive  situation. 
Fine  references.  Aggressive.  Prompt 
action,  write  Box  1248,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

MANAGER  competitive  executive  back¬ 
ground  25  years  well  known  dsihci. 
Special  Editions.  Classified  promotioa. 
National.  Available  NOW  .  .  .  short 
notice.  Write  Box  1247,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

BUSINESS  PAPER  REPORTER, 
space-salesman,  St.  Louis,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  offers  competent  representation 
for  one.  possibly  two  first  rate  publics- 
tions.  Rox  1302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  Staff  man  2nd  paper  highly  com¬ 
petitive  250,000  city  seeks  better 
climate;  Northwest,  West,  Southwest 
preferred,  any  size  paper  considered; 
wide  background,  versatile,  execntivc 
experience  small  papers,  age  54.  excel¬ 
lent  health,  producing  million  lines 
a  year.  Reasonable  salary.  Write  for 
resume  or  interview.  Box  1316,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER  seeks 
change.  Experienced  in  all  depart- 
menta.  Capable,  dependable.  Extreme¬ 
ly  interested  in  permanent  opportnnity 
that  offers  stock  participation  or  some 
incentive  intended  to  keep  a  good  man 
in  one  place  for  a  long  time.  Box 

1327,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _  _ 

SALESMAN:  Mature  widower:  expe¬ 
rienced,  personable,  aggreseive;  now 
employed;  prefer  daily,  weekly  pleas¬ 
ant  re-vidential  town  New  England  or 
East;  covers  all  classifications.  Avail¬ 
able  May.  Box  144.5,  Editor  A  Poh- 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertisin 


kxecutivt:  type 
advektisixu  max  available 

'EVKKAL  years  exi>erienee  as  solicit¬ 
or,  copy  writer,  layout,  etc.  Former 
)4verti.sin){  .Manatrer  one  of  Xew  Enit- 
iiid's  Iur);est  dailies.  Excellent  sales 
scord  in  all  branches.  Knows  print- 
n;.  ooniposition.  Xow  employed  but 
srek.s  belter  opportunity.  Box  1401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPEOIAL  EDrfu>.\~ MAX.  Go  any- 
where.  .Vvailable  now.  Guaranteed  re-  | 
Milts.  Box  14H."),  Eilitor  Sc  Publisher.  ' 


EX-SPOKTS  UEPOKTER.  three  years’ 
ciperience,  w'ants  back  in  field.  Tov- 
notch  worker,  combination  desk-writ- 
istt  background.  Veteran,  single,  will 
irirel.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Pnblisher.  i 

SPORTS  WRITER  desires  location 
rkange.  Xow  on  evening  daily  of  230,- 
000.  32  months  all  phases  sports.  2 
jesrs  college  sports  publicity.  Prefer 
Chart  areas  9,  12.  Box  1140,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

able  newsman,  43,  all-around  met- 
ropolitan  experience;  college  graduate; 
published  weekly;  seeks  editing  post 
m  Chicago  or  suburbs.  Box  1219,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


Editoriiil  _  _ Mitorial  Photography 


PRFATIVP  FniTOR  UK.SKMAX,  31,  serious,  well  regard-  PHOTOGRAPHER — ^thoroughly  expe- 

m.-or.TTDoip^-i  »  1  -  j  j  years  with  la.st  daily.  Xow.  rieuced  daily  newspaper  and  A.P. 

RESOURCEFLL,  talented,  seasoned,  cmplnyed.  Chart  Areas  2,  tt.  If  legiti-  Married  —  go  anywhere.  Excellent  at 

otters  Youth,  eiiergy,  for  position  re-  mHte  opportunity,  write  Box  1429,  features  and  reporting.  Best  Refer- 

quiring  ability,  knowledge,  aggressive-  I  Kditor  A  Publisher.  ences.  Box  1341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Top  Weekly,  daily,  Washington  Corre-  P-V('KR  START — 22,  draft  exempt,  1  HOTOGKAI  HP-R.  young,  single,  and 

spondent,  columniat.  Writer.  Box  1317.  single,  history  major,  writing  ability,  ;  willing.  Three  years  daily  news  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  '•>  anywhere.  Box  1424,  Editor  Sc  <  Fairchild  experience.  Have  own  equip- 


EBITOR,  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER.  '  — -  “  - 

Daily,  wire  service,  magazine,  produc-  i..,,, 

tion  background.  Vet,  married.  $5,200  LXPERIEXCED  outdoor  writer,  pho- 
slart.  Prefers  South.  Box  1328,  Edi-  tograiiher,  photo-engraver  would  like 
tor  &  Publisher.  work  with  established  ne\vspai>er  or 

-  periodical.  Prefer  outdoor  writing  and 

EDITOR.  WRITER.  Reporter.  10  years  I'l'<'‘oKraphy  Will  KO  most  «nywh«re. 

daily  newspaper  experience  in  Western  I  f 

Europe,  Near  East  and  United  Nations.  FAR^[  EDITOR,  5  years  on  National 


4  languages,  f^rad,  sin^^le,  38,  relocate  Farm  masrazine.  Tan  write  for  hi>rli 
anywhere.  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Pub-  |  rt-adership  and  sell.  30,  married,  farm 

li slier. _  background,  a^sriculture-jouriialism  de- 

I  Want  a  top  editini;  or  imblicity 

EDITORIAL  writer  on  100,000  daily  i  i"''  -Midwest.  Box  140.>,  Editor  & 

stymied,  seeks  elbow  room  in  compara-  ]  Puhlisher. _ _ 

ble  post,  or  editorship,  in  East.  Ten  FEBRUARY  COLLEGE  GRADUATE, 
years  staff  and  desk,  six  editorial.  I  it  s.  .loiirnalism.  30,  USMC  Veteran. 
Writes  clearly  on  wide  range;  sense  of  I  .single,  good  writer.  Seeking  editorial. 

Democrat  for  Ike;  amiable,  but  Public  Relations  or  Publicity  position. 


I  ment.  Will  travel  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
;  Box  1410,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

WRITER,  public  relations  young 
man  seeks  position  working  words. 
Four  years  news,  public  relations 
background.  Honest,  dependable. 
Excellent  references.  Will  travel. 
Single,  veteran,  ow-n  car.  Graphic. 

I  Would  welcome  challenge  in  cre¬ 
ating  fresh,  usable  ideas,  copy. 

Box  1217,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ble  post,  or  editorship,  in  East.  Ten  FEBRUARY  COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  vKH-iATliT Tl  vears’  experience 

>^;a.r»  staff  and  desk,  six  editorial  n.s.  .loiirnalism.  30.  USMC  Veteran.  newtpa,u-r  niaga’zinrwritinr'^^^^^^^^ 

Writes  clearly  on  wide  range;  sense  of  single,  good  writer.  Seeking  editorial.!  ."vl!  induitr^^-  nublic  relations  techni- 

wTh“''’cJ!rv™cTioVs^°'''ropA^^^^  Public  Relations  or  Publicity  position.  I  administrative  background 

wiin  convictions.  lopnoicn  recom  w  ,n  travel  here  or  abroad.  Box  1403,  seeks  bigger  higher  salaried  iiosition. 

meudations  and  returnable  work  sam-  -Rditor  &  Publisher.  nl  ,  4  Publish 

pies  available.  Required:  good  schools  - — — r: — — - : — ; - r: - r-: —  Itnx  1401).  r-nitor  s  ruoiisiier. - ^ — 

for  two  youngsters,  first  class  salary  i  *1'^  whole  reporting,  writing  coji  pAXY  PUBLIC  REL.ATIONS  JOB 

in  return  for  plenty  of  first  class  work.  ''’‘‘‘‘'‘O'-  WANTED  by  Magazine  Editor.  Expe- 

Box  1320,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  \\  ant  to  go  back  W  est  33.  MA  degree.  ri,.npp  here  and  abroad.  Woman.  27. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

(Food  Market  Specialist) 

DIOS  out  ’’what-it-means"  from  mass 
of  daily  doings  in  Washington,  Labor 
Relitions,  commodity  markets.  Con¬ 
denses  to  A-B-O's  probable  influences 
oa  business.  Currently  editing  weekly 
Washington  report,  food  market  anal- 
yeei.  general  news  stories  and  digests. 

At  home  all  phases  of  publication.  Age 
3S.  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRITIC — Music  and/or  theater.  Ma¬ 
ture;  candid;  literate;  not  stuffy. 
Long  experience.  Box  1252,  Editor  & 
Pablisher. _ 

DESK  OR  REWRITE  MAN  20  years’ 
experience  all  phases  newspapers,  wire 
lervice  seeks  connection  medium  daily. 
Now  employed  top  public  relations  firm. 
Moderate  salary.  Available  short  no- 
tite.  Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Writer-Photographer 
will  be  discharged  from  Army  about 
August  1,  1953.  Desires  position  with 
imall  town  daily  as  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Southwestern  U.S.  ares 
or  California.  Write  Box  1222,  Editor 
i  Publisher. _ 

6IRL,  returning  to  Los  Angeles,  wants  ■ 
job  as  reporter  on  weekly  or  research- 
stenographer  in  publishing  field.  B.A., 
stenographic,  weekly  experience.  Box 
1212.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HCSB.AXD-WIFE  team  to  cover  arts,  I 
0  years  big  dailies,  movies,  drams,  mu¬ 
sic.  books,  art,  radio;  alio  aound  ra- 
porters;  wish  to  settle.  Box  1224, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWOMAX.  25,  three  years’  Mid- 
vcitern  daily  and  Army  public  infor- 
tuition  office  experience.  General  re-  ; 
porter,  features.  Single,  college  gradn-  i 
•te.  ’Available  in  May.  Box  1208,  i 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ j 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  4  %  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  sports,  publicity  job.  Col- 
IfK  grad,  vet,  28,  family,  reliable. 
Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BBSK  MAN,  capable,  sober.  News 
desk,  editorial  writer,  makeup.  Broad 
American  experience,  also  Far  East 
Md  Europe.  Now  in  East.  Box  1315, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  ATTENTION 
All  around  man  from  Mid¬ 
west  seeks  employment  on 
Califonna  paper.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  editing 
wire,  handling  make-up, 
supervision  and  general 
assignment.  Has  reached  end 
of  line  in  present  connection. 
Married;  three  children.  Top 
references.  Plans  trip  to 
West  soon  and  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  for  interviews.  Box  1332, 
Editor  k  Pablisher. 


Experience  includes  12  years  creMive  .^,j,  .journalism  (Northwestern).  Box 
-  free-lancing;  2  years  columnist  IV-n-  pMitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Feature  Writer  and  Tfwr  Rov''  Vi3n''  T^Grr"* - 

diplomatic  reporter,  widely  published.  p.I^KU.vlr’’  I4.t0.  Editor  A  ^  i>j;bLiH)IST — College  or  institution. 

just  returned  from  Europe,  interested  ‘  *'  - - - - - r-; —  '  National  magazine.  Sunday  and  daily 

in  being  Washington  or  United  Na-  ONE  M.AX  STAFF  of  solvent  weekly,  exjierience.  Columns  of  print  for  jires- 
tiong  headquarters  correspondent  for  employed,  wants  opportunity.  Can  visit  Nebraska  school.  English  Ph.D., 

general  or  business  periodical  or  news-  X’ew  York.  Box  1440,  Editor  A-  Pub-  teach.  Family  man.  Box  1419. 

letter.  Box  1312,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  Usher. _ _ _  Kditor  &  Publisher _ 

RE.\L  NOSE  FOR  NEWS — man.  22.  pu BLICITY  MAX,  single,  i>re«ently 
JUST  OUT  OP  NAVY  where  edited  with  7  months’  experience  on  small  directing  promotional  campaign  for 
publication  with  20,000  circnlation.  town  daily,  general  reporting.  Seeks  ,„iiii„n  fund  available  for  new 

^fore  Navy,  four  years  on  big-city  position  offering  advancement  on  daily.  =  j,  anytime  Carl  Liddle,  P.O.  Box 
dailies  as  reporter,  copy-reader,  make-  Chart  Area  1  or  2  preferred.  Box  Tallahassee  Florida. 

up  man.  32.  BJ  Missouri.  Asking  1408.  Editor  k  Publisher. _  ’ _ 

$6,000.  Box  1336.  Editor  k  Publisher.  hkPORTER.  college  grad,  all  beats.  Mcdmical 

- — feature,  desk.  2  years,  medium,  small  '  ~ 

,  ,  Eastern  dailies.  Chart  Area  S2.  Box  COMPOSING  ROOM  TOREMAN.  me- 

REPORTER — deskman  seeks  job  on  1434  Editor*  Publisher.  I  chanical  superintendent.  Thorough,  all 

medium-aized  daily.  Single,  vet,  34,  - ’■ — — - “7: -  round  experience  including  own  plant. 

BA,  will  travel,  experienced.  Box  |  REPORTER,  27.  single,  metropolitan  [  gggji  permanent  position  on  daily  or 
1304,  Editor  k  Publisher.  daily  and  wire  service  experience.  De-  publishing  house  anywhere,  ^st  refer- 

REPORTER,  32,  single  for  now.  bald  eree.  Fast,  acenrafe.  sober,  veteran,  ences.  Box  1240,  Editor  *  Pnbliahw. 
slightly  overweight,  8  years’  experi-  ^  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Experienced, 

ence.  5'X  on  New  Jersey  metronolitan  ployed.  Go  anywhere.  Box  14.^1.  Editor  „:,h  all  makes  of  presses. 


ferably  Mid  or  Southwest.  Box  1314.  i  "V  Florid.  Box  1462.  Editor’  &  Pub  ences.  Write  Charles.  1218  Ryder  St.. 

gsditor  &  PuDiigher. _ _  i  '  Vallejo.  Calt forma. _ _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER-^- ith  desk  ex-  I  ^ - - MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  in 

perience  six  years  on  New  York  Daily  '  j,i-pf)RTFR  two  years’  experience  on  !  non-metro  daily.  Non-union.  Know, 
seeks  small  town  employment.  New  J  :  operate  all  equipment,  including  press- 

Kngland.  Long  Island  preferred.  Box  '"*7^  'T  •  Jl.h  ^  i  es  Good  Typographer.  Don’t  drink 

1323.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  '  xiTT  Z  smoke.  oUails  on  request.  Box 


aeshnsril  Mar-  Or  sinoke.  Details  on  request,  box 


ALERT,  thorough  reporter,  strong  po- 
litieal  background,  3  years  big  dailies, 
including  features;  Army  Intelligence; 
wants  challenge.  Box  1461,  Editor  A- 

I’liblisber, _ 

A.S.SOOIATE  EDITOR  on  governlueirt  , 
organ  wants  change  of  atmos|>liere. 
Fast,  stylish  writing  (Clean,  (.actual  | 
newswriting,  too)  in  any  lingo,  any  ; 


preferably  on  Eastern  seaboard.  Mar-  I 

ried.  Box  1422.  Kditor  &  PubUsher. _ 

SHIRTS  BEGINNER 


1303.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


TIME  TO  MOVE  UP 


newswriting,  too)  in  any  lingo,  any; 

field.  Ride  copy  hard  —  my  own  anil  "  7'’  P  M ^ 

Olliers.  Hiiye  imhlished  longer  stuff  in  |  7  "ly  -tytill  ■  ‘7?  V.  ^ 

national  magazines  including  Post.  Not  I  ’•P'’*-  'y  *P  m.reied  vet’  Prefer 

married.  24.  getting  $4,200  ye.arly.  v'’’’r"'  Box '  1463  Kditor  *  Publisher 
Box  1404.  Editor  k  Publisher.  h^ast^  Ho^4b.{.  Edi^r  A  1  UDiisner. 

AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK:  Experi-  ‘‘‘'’,'V.VL'''veir'oiT  Fornr”'*’ ■'f\“o 
rnred  (3r>)  rowrito.  or  dovV  man.  10  ?!  ^  >xi;a,v.aa<i  Tiatinnnl- 

years  news  exiterienee  in  Washington  r”  P"  ^  .  ,, 

and  Chicago,  seeks  job  on  nighfside  "T  TM-.her  ^ 

of  metropolitan  New  York  paper.  Box  LUt^Editor  k  Publish^. 


1446,  Kditor  A-  Publisher. 


UNDERPAID  REPORTER  F 


CITY  KDI’TOR.  Keen  memory  for  Writer-Editor  wants  dull  uninteresting 
facts,  faces,  details.  (Juickly  adapt- I  job  with  money.  Columbia  Grad.  Box 
able.  Employed  now  near  Chicago.  1441,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Topnoteh  reporter.  9  years'  experi-  i— . 

enee  includes  New  A'ork  City  desk.  I  PhotOfCrapha 

makeup.  Married,  3.5.  SDX.  Jfissoiiri.  I  >  ■'  ' 

Veteran.  References.  Box  1428,  Editor  i  SEALED  BIDS  received.  Have  Photog- 
A-  Publisher.  raphers  on  the  Auction  Block.  These 

- !  men  MAKE  news  pix.  —  No  Bntton  , 

COPYREADKR— 10  years  rim  slot,  I 

leading  Midwest  A.M.l  ’>•,4  years  re  |  Box  1148.  Editor  *  Pub 

jiorfer.  telegraph  editor,  smaller  dai-  |  Psiier.  j 

lies.  Fast,  concise  editing,  compiling,  j  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ten  year*’  experi-  ! 
•Sliarp  beads.  Conscientious!  Good  hah-  i  ence  on  daily.  Has  own  camera  and 
its.  churchman.  .\B.  SDC.  age  36,  knows  Fairchild  operation.  Prefere 
married,  three  children,  D.'sire  rim  |  K,gt  and  New  England  but  free  to  go' 
and/or  slot.  P.M.  daily  only,  prefer-  anywhere.  Highest  references.  Box 
ably  before  June  1.  Box  1414.  Editor]  1331,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
k  Publisher. _ _ I 

EDITOR  4%yeors  dailie-  seeks  public.  PHOTOGRAPHER — jroung,  willing  to 
ity,  editorial  job  in  New  York  City  1  learn,  2  years’  experience  small  daily, 
area.  Aiward  winning  writer.  Box  new  car,  single.  Box  1305,  Editor  k 
1433.  Editor  k  Publisher.  .  Publisher. 


ability  unrestricted.  I  nterview  invited. 
Box  1142.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  &  Fublislier 
CHART  AREA 
in  your  classified  ad  copy: 

*1. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  IMand. 

S2. — Now  York,  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

$3. — W.  Virgin,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

•4.— Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

S6. — ^BlissUilppl,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

•6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUlnols. 

*7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakou,  Sonth 
DakoU. 

28.  — Iowa,  BClssonrl,  Nebraska, 

Kansas. 

29.  — Arkansas,  LonisUna,  Ok¬ 

lahoma,  Texas. 

210.  — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arlxona,  Utah. 

211.  — ^Montana,  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 

ho,  WaehinjttaB,  (iregon. 

212.  — California,  Novada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  many  of  the  new  and  bust-  Ihere  are  many  other  attrac- 
ling  communities  springing  up  tions,  but  that’s  enough  for  any- 
around  mineral  and  industrial  de-  one  who  might  be  interested. 


velopments  throughout  the  nation 
there  are  battles  being  waged  for 
circulation  and  advertising  by 
weekly  and/or  daily  newspapers. 

And.  in  some  others,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  and  thriving  communities  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
modern  newspaper  pioneers — they 
are  literally  begging  for  someone 
to  come  in  and  start  a  paper. 

In  Levittown,  Pa.,  the  3,500 
family  city  with  an  expectation  of 
16,000  families  which  has  risen 
around  U.  S.  Steel’s  new  Fairless 
Works,  there  are  about  four  week¬ 
lies — three  of  them  brand  new — 
and  five  dailies  jockeying  for  po¬ 
sition. 

But  Sunray,  Texas,  the  center 
of  one  of  Texas’  great  new  gas 
and  oil  fields,  wants  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per  so  badly  the  local  citizens  are 
thinking  of  advertising  for  one. 
Sunray’s  population  is  2.000,  but 
600  gas  wells  and  50  oil  wells  in 
the  trading  territory  which  have 
brought  many  industries  to  the 
area  indicate  the  potential. 

If  any  newspaperman  gets  an 
idea,  as  a  result  of  this,  to  invade 
North  Texas  and  do  something 
about  it.  we  will  gladly  take  credit 
for  the  assist.  Here’s  how  you 
find  Sunray:  it  is  in  North  Central 
Moore  County,  68  miles  north  of 
Amarillo,  18  miles  northeast  of 
Dumas,  40  miles  east  of  Dalhart. 
36  miles  south  Texhoma,  and  40 
miles  northwest  of  Borger. 

*  * 

In  true  Texas  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  the  Borger  News  -  Herald, 
daily,  brought  Sunray’s  plight  to 
the  attention  of  the  world.  A  full- 
page  text  and  picture  feature 
March  15  announced  “Mushroom¬ 
ing  Sunray  Needs  One  More 
Thing — A  Newspaper.” 

Bill  Wilkerson  started  his  ar¬ 
ticle  with  an  imaginary  want-ad: 

“Wanted:  Young  man  to  move 
to  small  (but  rapidly  growing) 
North  Texas  town.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  capable,  ambitious  —  also 
must  have  small  sum  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  business  that  promises 
rapid  growth  with  community. 
Will  be  assisted  by  local  civic  and 
business  leaders.  .  .  .” 

In  addition  to  the  gas  and  oil 
wells,  here  are  some  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assets  reported  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kerson  which  would  interest  a  po¬ 
tential  weekly  publisher:  776  car¬ 
loads  of  agricultural  products 
shipped  annually;  good  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  irrigation;  13  industrial 
plants  within  12  miles  employing 
more  than  2,000  with  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $650,000;  33  retail  mer¬ 
chants  doing  $1.5  million  business 
in  ’52;  good  schools,  six  churches, 
own  gas,  water  and  sewage  sys¬ 
tems,  etc. 


♦  *  ♦ 

The  best  parts  of  the  story  are 
the  reasons  given  by  Sunray  resi¬ 
dents  and  businessmen  why  they 
want  a  local  newspaper.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kerson  quotes  them  as  follows: 

Business  manager  of  the  school 
system  and  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  John  Worst: 
“A  weekly  newspaper  would  make 
eontacts  for  Sunray  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  eity,  and  con¬ 
tacts  that  none  of  our  other  groups 
could  make.  It  would  increase  in¬ 
terest  in  school  activities  and  pro¬ 
mote  better  industrial  relations  in 
our  area.” 

Manager  of  the  Sunray  branch. 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  and  vicepresident  of  the 
I. ions  Club,  Curtis  Lomax:  “We 
must  have  a  newspaper  to  promote 
our  city  through  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.” 

Owner  of  two  local  grocery 
stores,  R.  L.  McDaniel:  “Sure,  we 
need  a  newspaper  badly.  It  would 
help  us  build  our  community, 
keep  things  stirred  up  and  interest 
alive — and  we  need  a  medium  of 
advertising.” 

Farmer  and  active  civic  worker, 
Harvey  Spurlock:  “If  we  had  a 
newspaper  we  wouldn’t  have  such 
a  difficult  time  getting  out  new  in¬ 
formation  on  this  irrigation  busi¬ 
ness  that’s  just  now  getting  up  to 
the  North  Plains.  A  newspaper 
would  promote  more  interest  in 
agriculture  and  help  the  farmers 
a  great  deal.” 

Housewife  and  civic  worker, 
Mrs.  Bob  Cator:  “A  newspajjer 
would  help  us  promote  local  civic 
projects,  like  the  Red  Cross  fund 
drive  collection  we’re  doing  now. 
We  don’t  even  have  a  way  to  get 
people  notified  when  we  hold  a 
public  meeting — people  are  always 
saying  they’d  attend  if  they  had 
known  about  the  meeting.” 

And  Mr.  Wilkerson  also  writes: 
“The  Sunray  merchants,  who  are 
practical,  thorough  businessmen, 
insist  that  Sunray’s  population  and 
business  revenue  would  jump 
much  higher  in  a  few  months  af¬ 
ter  the  establishment  of  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

fif  lit 

There  are  probably  a  lot  of 
weekly  and  small  daily  newspaper 
publishers  who  are  struggling  in 
small  communities  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  take  their  local  paper  for 
granted.  Publishers  become  dis¬ 
couraged  when  local  citizens  do 
not  appreciate  how  much  a  news¬ 
paper  does  for  the  community 
and  the  people. 

Here  is  a  town  without  a  paper 
where  the  leading  citizens  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  newspaper  would 
mean  to  them  and  what  they  are 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  9-10 — Gulf  Coast  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting, 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

April  9-1 1 — North  Dakota 
Press  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Paterson  Hotel,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  D. 

April  11-12 — Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
advertising  clinic,  Staunton,  Va. 

April  12-14 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Daniel  Boone 
Hotel,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

April  13-15  — New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  convention. 
Hotel  Niagara.  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

■April  15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Executive  Council  meeting,  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  15  —  The  Canadian 
Press,,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

April  16-18  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-24  — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  convention.  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

April  23-25 — American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier.  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Va. 

April  25-27 — Louisiana  Press 
Association,  annual  convention. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

April  26-30 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Jung.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 


missing  without  one.  Here  is 
some  editorial  ammunition  for  the 
editor  or  publisher  who  might 
want  to  ask  his  readers  how  they 
would  get  along  in  their  daily 
community  activities  without  the 
local  paper. 

■ 

School  Is  Popular 

Dothan.  Ala. — A  new  high  in 
attendance  at  u  local  cooking 
school  was  set  when  more  than 
1,000  women  overflowed  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Theater  to  attend  a  “Creative 
Foods  Cooking  School”  sponsored 
by  the  Dothan  Eagle. 


Judge  Valente 
Lambasts  Press 

The  press  came  in  for  another 
lambasting  by  Judge  Francis  L 
Valente  in  General  Sessions  Coun, 
New  York,  last  week  when  he 
sentenced  Minot  (Mickey)  Jelke 
to  from  three  to  six  years  in  prison 
for  having  procured  young  women 
for  prostitution. 

The  press  had  been  barred  from 
part  of  the  trial  and  Judge  Val- 
ente’s  ban  has  been  appealed  by 
newspapers  and  pres.s  services  to 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  not  yet  considered  the 
case. 

Judge  V'alcnte  said  he  barred 
the  press  and  public  from  the  pro¬ 
secution’s  side  of  the  case  “solely 
in  the  interest  of  common  decency 
and  good  public  morals.” 

‘Carnival  Atmosphere’ 

“It  is  regrettable,”  he  added, 
“that  certain  segments  of  the  press 
reacted  as  they  did.  ...  .A  disor¬ 
derly  carnival  atmosphere  was 
deliberately  created  outside  the 
courtroom — witnesses  were  accost¬ 
ed  and  questioned  in  the  corridors 
— and  garbled  versions  of  testi-  ■ 
mony  were  published  as  a  journal¬ 
istic  coup.  I 

“In  an  attempt  at  intimidation, 
a  cunning  campaign  of  vilification 
by  innuendo,  in  which  the  motives 
of  the  court  were  impugned,  was 
loosed.  All  of  this  was  done  to  I 
flout  and  show  disrespect  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  ruling  of  the  court. 
Clearly,  such  reckless  and  unre¬ 
strained  acts  are  not  consonant 
with  the  true  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  .  .  . 

Line  Must  Be  Drawn 

“Freedom  of  the  press  must  be 
kept  vigorous,  for  it  guards  all  our 
other  freedoms.  But  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  mean  license, 
needlessly,  to  spread  salaciousness. 

“Somewhere  the  line  must  be 
drawn — and  if  our  press  is  to  re-  . 
main  independent,  this  line  must  ‘ 
be  drawn  by  the  press  itself  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  principles 
and  tradition  of  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  protection  of  our 
young  must  transcend  journalistic  I 
commercialism.” 
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the  one  who  showed  the  boss 


how  to  save  newsprint  with  CORONAT^ 


Many  a  publisher  is  looking  even  under  extreme  mat  shrink- 1  To  get  full  value  for  your 
for  ways  to  cut  newsprint  ex-  age,  keeping  the  clarity  and  legi- 1  newsprint  dollar  and  give  your 
pense.  Some  are  trying  in-  bility  that  have  made  it  a  favorite  i  readers  an  attractive,  readable 
I  creased  mat  shrinkage,  others  with  newspaper  readers  every- 1  paper  at  the  same  time,  ask  your 
are  reducing  column  widths.  where.  It  has  an  excellent  letter  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
I  Linotype  Corona  makes  it  pos-  count— an  important  advantage  I  about  a  new  Corona  format.  He 
I  sible  to  take  advantage  of  such  when  narrower  column  widths  |  will  show  you  how  the  use  of 
I  economy  measures  without  loss  ^  are  used.  Corona  allows  you  to  Linotype  Corona  will  help  you 
'  of  its  excellent  readability!  ,  set  more  type  in  less  space— type  i  cut  your  costs.  Mergenthaler 
Corona  was  specifically  de- 1  that  is  big  and  open  with  plenty  i  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
signed  to  look  clean  and  sharp  of  contrast  for  easy  reading.  I  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


LINOTYPE 


There  are  a  number  of  very  logical  reasons  why 
advertisers  feel  right  at  home  in  The  News— 
San  Francisco’s  home  newspaper! 

For  example,  jive  separate  surveys  have  proved 
that: 

. . .  The  News  is  the  newspaper  preferred  by 
San  Francisco  families  in  their  homes  where 


circulation*  of  The  San  Francisco  News. 

. . .  No  other  San  Francisco  newspaper  reports 
its  home-delivered  circulation  on  ABC  state¬ 
ments  ...  a  figure  you  deserve  to  know  when 
you  advertise. 

Remember  .  .  .  your  advertising  message  hits  home 
when  it  goes  home  with  The  San  Francisco  News. 


buying  decisions  are  made. 


Tomorrow’s  customer  is  reading  tonight’s  News, 


No  other  San  Francisco  newspaper  can 
possibly  match  the  70,968  home-delivered 


The  San  Francisco  News 


•ABC  Piihlishpr’s  Statenirnt— 9/30/52 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  Wor/d-Te/cgnifn  i  Thm  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim; 


COLUMBUS . Cihren 

CINONNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covingfon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . Newt-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Min.  News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Posl-HeroU 

MEMPHIS . Prett-Scimitor 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  -Commerciol  Appea  I 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVIUE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herald-Potl 


Osnarol  Advertlelna  Oaportmanl,  330  Pork  Avsnu*.  Now  York  City 


Chicago  Son  FraneiKO  DotroH  Cincinnati  Phiiadoiphla  Doliae 


